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I cannot but advise all considering men whose lives are attended with such extra, 
ordinary incidents as mine, or even though not so extraordinary, not to slight such 
vecret intimations of Providence, let them come from what invisible intelligence they 
will. That, I shall not discuss: but certainly they are a proof of the converse of 
spirits, and a secret communication between those embodied and those unembodied, 
and such a proof as can never be withstood.—Roninson Crusoe. 


That such hints aud notices are given us I believe few that have made any obser- 
vations of things can/deny: that they are certain discoveries of an invisible world, 
and a converse of spirits we cannot doubt ; and if the tendency of them be to warn us 
of danger, why should we not suppose they are from some friendly agent (whether 
supreme, or inferior and subordinate, is not the question), and that ‘they are given for 


our goed ?—I nip. 


Ir has been a favourite notion with enthusiasts and visionaries of va- 
rious denominations, and in all ages, that we have an intimate inter- 
course with the invisible world: that we are guided in wholesome or 
prejudicial courses, and urged to virtuous or sinful actions by the 
promptings of good and evil spirits. Defoe, from whom I have taken 
my mottoes, evidently inclined to this belief: his earnest repetition of 
the argument shows that he personally entertained the sentiments on 
the subje ct which he has attributed to his hero. It is true that the 
quotations have reference only to benevolent ministerings; but the 
author does not therefore re pudiate an infernal agency. On the con- 
trary, Crusoe readily ascribes to the Devil the mysterious foot-print on 
the ‘sand, howbeit the i impression is of a man’s naked sole, instead of 
the old traditional hoof, In fact, to judge from the writings and 
preachings of certain sectarians, the satanical interference in human 
affairs is much more direct and constant than the providential: the 
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Devil in propria persond (for his likeness is as we Il known asif it had 
been calotyped by Collen—or daguerreotype id by Beard), having an 
audible voice and a visible finger in the most humble of their domestic 
concerns. Moreover this theory of an infe ‘nal intercourse is especially 
maintained by the weak and the wicked, to whom it affords a conve- 
nient plea in mitigation, if not an absolute transfer of their guilt, just 
asa little boy lays his fault on a bigger and older instigator. Thus 
when such a sinner breaks some divine commandment, or violates $ some 
human law.—if he marries one woman too few, or two women too 
many—if he mistakes his neighbour's horse for his own ass—or swears 
to the wro ng fact in an aflidavit—or sticks his knife in a forbidden 
sheath,—or "abse ntly sets fire to bis house instead of light to his fire— 
whatever error the misguided creature may commit, the blame attaches 
not to him, but to a certain personage, who has appropriate ‘ly been re- 
presented like a sort of black Scape “Goat, with horns and a tail. In 
a word—the poor sinner has been the victim of ‘¢a Diabolical Sugges- 
tion,” 

This popular belief received some thirty years ago a striking confir- 
mation im the dreadful murder of an elde tly couple, who were killed in 
bed by their footman, ‘There was no robbery committed, and the mo- 
tive of the assassin was enve loped in the deepest mystery. The ordi- 
hary temptations to such crimes were all abse nt—there was no injury 
to revenge, no hatred to gratify, no cupidity to indulge, no delinquency 
to conceal. According to his own account, and in which the criminal 
persisted at the gibbet, the deed originated in a sudden and unaccount- 
able inspiration. He had been asleep, and on waking the thought 
came into his head—he could not tell how—to go and kill his master 
und mistress. In vain he strove to banish the diabolical suggestion— 
the horrible idea still haunted him with increasing importunity, till the 
struggle becoming intolerable and the impulse irresistible—the murder 
was consummated ! 

Aud was there really in this case any positive Satanical prompting— 
an actual whisper from the Prince of Darkness? [tis impossible for 
mortal man to reply in the negative: but one may at least show that no 
such cause was necessary to the eflect—that a direct infernal instiga- 
tion was not Indispe nsable to the bloody consequence, It is quite pos- 
sible that the first fearful hint was the offspring of a dream,—either a 
sleeping or a waking one—for the opening of the outward organ does 
not simultaneously. close that other eye, which gazes inwardly at 
another theatre, with its own stage, its own scenery, its own actors, and 
its own dramas. From the fragments of some visionary tragedy, just 
abruptly terminated, it was quite possible for the im: agination to com- 
pound a new plot, incoherently mixed up with the dawning actualities 
of the house and its inmates. And hence the cat: istrophe. The mere 
entrance and entertainment of an unlawful speculation in an ignorant, 
vicious, and ill-governed mind seems to involve the final working out 
of the scheme. The more atrocious the proposal, the more vividly it 
presents itself,—the more horrible its features, the more frequently they 
recur; as a bad dream is oftener remembered than a good one. The 
man becomes in reality the slave of his own depraved imagination—its 
persecutions wear out what remains of his better nature, “and submit- 
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ting at last to its goadings, he performs the abominable task. Thus 
the Killing in Thought begets the Killing in Act: for which reason, 
perhaps, the first Murderer was branded, not in the hand, but on the 
forehead. 

‘¢ The wise only,” says Coleridge, ‘ possess ideas: the greater part of 
mankind are possesse id by them aay ¢. as a person is said to be pos- 
sessed by an evil spirit or demon. A saying so true, that we have 
only to look round us to discover hundreds of men and w omen, gentle 
and simple, in this state of mental thraldom ; and, in consequence, daily 
committing acts so mischievous to themselves or to others, as to seem 
the plausible results of Diabolical Suggestions. In this category one 
may perhaps include such malefactors as Oxford and Francis, tor whose 
traitorous attempts there has hitherto appeared no adequate motive. — It 
is not necessary, however, to suppose any treasonable conspiracy—a 
political purpose, a popular disloyalty, or a private enmity. The ori- 
ginal sin need not be of so deep a dye. The empty vapourings of ; 
eoneeised: shallow-witted potboy, the melodramatic plottings of the 
son of a stage-carpenter, would suffice on the principle laid down, to 
induce the criminal result. The frequent repetitions of notorious 
oflences—and in the case of Francis, the servility of the copy—the use 
of the same kind of weapon and the choice of the identical spot—are 
favourable to this hypothesis. An atrocious idea, wantonly entertained 
in the first instance, is pampered and indulged, till like a spoilt child, 
it tyrannizes over its parent; and voc iferously overwhelming the still 
small voice of conscience and re ason—perhaps stiller and smalle 'r than 
usual in the individual—compels him to submit to the growing impe- 
riousness of its dictates. The mind—the sober, honest, and indus- 
trious servant of the wise and good—is the lord and master of the 
weak and wicked. And this is especially true of the Imagination— 
lovely and beneficent as the delicate Ariel, under the command of a 
cifted Prospero—but headstrong, brutish and devilish as Caliban 
turned out—according to a later history—when the wand that held 
him in subjection was broken ! 

A delinquency from this cause—though immeasurably distant in tur- 
pitude from the offences just mentioned—was committed, no matter 
when, nor where, nor by whom; but he was a medical student in our 
metropolis. Amongst his other destructive or dangerous instruments 
he possessed a rifle: and along with it a diploma w hic h entitled him to 
practise, on certain days, with other members of a shooting society at 
a club-target. At these meetings, the student was a constant at- 
tendant and competitor—never dre: uning, however, of hitting any thing 
but bull’s-eyes—till one unlucky day it “suddenly came into y his head— 
he could not tell by what orifice—to wonder if he could kill a deer. 
From that hour the notion haunted him like a ghost—in his bed, at 
his meals, at his prayers even, or during a walk——which, in fancy, was 
only a Deer-sti king. 

It occurred to him, whilst he listened to his patients—he knew that 
he could bring down a sick man, but could he kill a fat buck? He 
could operate fatally, as he was aware, on the human body—but could 
he do the same by a stag? ~The tormenting problem interfered with his 
professional studies—and at the Hospital, while the lecturer was explain- 
u2 
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ing, the functions of auricle and ventricle, the disciple was taking aim 


along an imaginary gun-barrel at an ideal Hart. 
At length—the cacoethes, as he called it, became so unbearable, 


that obeving what Lord E and his keeper would certainly have 
considered a Diabolical Suggestion, the rifleman posted down to C-——~ 
Park, and unceremoneously put a ball at 120 paces into the cranium 
ofa monarch of the forest. The creature, as usual in such cases, 
sprang wildly aloft, and then fell dead, and the mental craving expired 
alo ne with it. From that moment, the student declared he would not 
have given a light farthing to kill another deer, even though he had 
held his rifle in his hand, and the earls s permission in his pocket. 

It appears, then, that an unpruned imagination, backed by an invete- 
rate memory, may produce evil consequences in the physical world, 
without any supernatural instigations. But by way of ulustration let 
me adduce two more instances, the first being of a ludicrous character 
—the second more serious io its tone and tragical i in its termination. 

Amongst my intimates of ten years ago, there was one named 
Horace ——, a young man of a speculative turn of mind, and as often 
happens with such a character of rather eccentric habits. When I 
first knew him he was professedly studying for the Bar: but his 
reading had little to do with the dusty tomes of the law. What he 
did read might he gathered from his conversation, from which it ap- 
peared that his favourite authors were those who put forward the 
createst number of ingenious paradoxes, or the most fantastical theo- 
rics. There was, in fact, a Shandean twist in his mind that inclined 
him to all kinds of whimsical speculations, and that favourite pastime 
with such philosophers, the flying of metaphysical kites. 

Ife lived—a bachelor, in a small house in* * * street, with a 
limited establishment of domestics, amongst whoim he possessed, I 
verily believe, the plainest maid-servant in all England. Ugliness 
Was out of the question; that has its expression and its interest, which 
may become even painful or fearful; whereas, the longer you looked 
at S ally’s countenance, the more ordinary it appeared. Lavater him- 
would have been puzzled to find in it any physiognomical cha- 





S¢ : 
racter. It was as plain as a hard dumpling, and as insipid as gruel 
Without sugar or nik. There was not a single line or marking in the 
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\ to redeem it from the vacancy of a blank common place- 
book—it was universally flat and barren of meaning—as plain as Sa- 
lisbury Plain—without a Stonehenge. Her figure was made to match. 
Her be dy would have done for a quadruped as well as for a biped, for 
it had no waist in the middle, and was furnished with limbs so un- 
shapely, that her arms would have served for legs, and her legs for 
arms. Her feet were peculiar, and the pattern they would have stamped 
On a soit sand would have deserved a patent for originality. As to the 
extremities L am not naturalist enough to know whether there be 
eradation of hands into paws, but if 
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amonest cernate any physic al 


there be, her hands were of that intermediate order, with five fingers a- 
piece whi h seemed to have degenerated, or rather to have been aggra- 
vated toto thumbs, and moreover each member was enveloped ila skin 
red as bect and of a texture to have r: spe law yay the stoutest toweiling. 


med to have been created exp iressly for a maid of all- 
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work to some utilitarian—not for show, but use—not very sightly, but 
very serviceable—like the ancient turnspits. 

To her master she was invaluable: being not only sober, honest, and 
industrious, but frugal, steady, and above all, accustomed to his odd 
ways and whims, which she had learned to suit during a five years’ 
service. 

Judge, then, of my astonishment, when on. dining, téte-d-téle, with 
my friend Horace, the “ old familiar face,” whose plainness had inva- 
ridbly been attendant on the plain dinner, was deficient! Such a do- 
mestic phenomenon it was impossible to observe without comment ¢ 
and when the cloth had been removed I ascertained that Sally had 
been parted with: but for some mysterious reason which her master did 

















not seem inclined to communicate. 

‘* Had she robbed him 2” 

‘* No.” 

‘Or been saucy ?” 

‘© No.” 

‘** Or taken to drinking ?” 

** No,”’ 

‘* Become idle or dirty 2” 

** No.” 

There was another contingency, though it seemed idle to mention it. 
‘* Was she married 2?” 

‘* Married ! my dear fellow, did you ever look at her face? Why it 
was as plain as the plain Staffordshire-ware—the dirty yellow sort 
without a sprig of pattern !” 

And his eyes became fixed, as if he really saw that homely face be- 
fore him, while he went on talking, or rather thinking aloud. 

‘* Marry her? No, no—Nature had forbidden the bans. No man 
with eyes in his head would have dreamt of it—so thoroughly 
homely! And then that coarse, clumsy, red, rough, huckaback hand !”’ 

‘“‘ Yes—it was coarse, red, and clumsy enough. I have often no- 
ticed it as she waited at table.” 

‘You have?” said he, rather eagerly. ‘ And did you ever think 
of kissing it ?” 

‘* No—most certainly.” 

‘I have,” said he, ‘* and what is more, have been within an ace of 
doing it. Though it must have been—” 

And he again relapsed into his abstraction, and looked as if he saw 
that ‘red, right hand” before him. 

‘¢_ Though it must have been like kissing a grater.” 

I looked steadily at the speaker; but he was perfectly serious, in- 
deed he was little given to jokes practical or verbal. 

He was quite in earnest, theretore, about the salute, though what it 
had to do with poor Sally’s dismissal was beyond conjecture. How- 
ever, by dint of pressing, I extracted the truth. He had discharged 
her for no fault on her side—it was all owing to a propensity of his 
own—which he bitterly anathematized, ** His confounded habit of spe- 
culating and theorizing even on matters of moonshine.” 

‘* Poor Sally!” said he, ** you know how homely she was. I need 
not describe her face—you must have looked and wondered at it often 
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and often—for there could nol = such another in Nature. Formy own 
P irt she attracted me as muc! , or more than any of vy! our professed be aque 
ties. And why not? she was as mucha paragon in her own way as 
Marie Antoinette, or the Duchess of Devonshire. Well, from lookin: r 
at her, | must needs begin speculating, like a dreaming fool as I am, if 
she could ever have found an admirer—whether, with all the diversity 
of humant astes, her form and features could ever have met with liking. 
Could a face of such vapid homeliness inspire a parti: lity? Was it 
possible, that it could find favour in the eyes even of the most coarse, 
\ ulvar, and unretined of her own specie s—a Y orkshire ostler ora Pad- 
dington bargeman? Was it within probability that she had ever 
heard the slightest expression of admiration—the remotest approach to 
a personal compliment? — even from the potboy? Never—never! 
And as to an offer, as it is called, the mere idea of suing for that red, 
stumpy, rough hand—but confound her hand! ll tell you what, my 
dear tellow, | am convinced that some of our thoughts are neither more 
nor less than Diabolical Suggestions !”’ 

‘“*Jt is a rather veneral opinion.” 

‘**} am certain, at least, that only some demon of malice or mischief 
could have put into my head to inquire, ‘ What if I were suddenly to 
seize and imprint a hiss on that red, scrubby hand 2?’ She who pro- 
bably had never received a salute since her childhood—not even from 
a tipsy hawbuck in fair-time—to receive such a love-token from a gen- 
tlheman? She, who from her teens, had never been addressed with 
love-nonsense, even by the baker or his journeyman, to receive a tacit 
declaration of the passion from her own master! The flutter there 
would be of new-born Vanity—the tumult of awakened Hope! In 
short, ] went on in mv own dreat ny Way, speculating on the revolution 
in poor Sally's mind, the sudden change that might be wrought in all her 
old sentiments and feelings by such an extraordinary occurrence. And 
with any other man the foolish whim would have passed away, harm- 
less, with the hour that gave rise to it; but it is my misfortune to be 
cursed with a memory, which Da ruerre otypes e very im: ave, and stereo- 
types every hypothesis, how ver crude, vague, or idle, that it has once 
entertained. From that dav forward the unlucky oirl was associated 
with that confounded speculation, and the idea of that ridiculous ma- 
nual experiment came up as regularly as my dinner. There she was, 
betore me, with her plain unloveable face—and if she placed a dish 
or in inged my plate—there was the red, scrubby hand—suppose [ 
were to kiss 17" 

oA Hat 'ha! hat’ 

‘Yes, you may laugh; but vou do not know the misery of such a 
besetting faney. To be teased for hours by a haunting tune, or a non- 
sense verse is bad enough: but to be bored by your own thoughts for 
days, weeks, and months ts intolerable. In fact, by the constant recur- 
rence of the kissing notion, the mere sizht of the coarse red hand begot 
a mechanical impulse that had to be resisted like a temptation. I 
have felt my lips, as it were, making themselves up for the act—and the 
wonder is that I have never done it involunt: arily ; ; as, to a certi uinty, I 
must some day have done it deliberately to get rid of the torment of 
the suggestion. ‘There was ng ajyernative, therefore, but to banish the 
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object; and accordingly under the pretence of reducing my establish- 
ment, poor Sally, with an excellent character for moral beauty, has 
been transferred to my sister in the country.” 

“Yes, and as a provision against any such temptations in future, 
you have wisely engaged a new maid, as lovely and loveable as Perdita, 
and as ‘ neat-handed’ as Phillis.” 

Shortly after this conversation, I went to the Continent, where I re- 
mained for some years; and on my return, one of my first visits was to m 
friend Horace. He was at home, and as usual of a morning, in his little 
study, whence, after a short conversation, he proposed an adjournment 
to the drawing-room in the first-floor. Accordingly, still chattering, 
he led the way to the foot of the staircase, which I was about to as- 
cend, when suddenly, in the very midst of a sentence, he hastily rushed 
past me, and ran, or rather flew, up the carpeted steps, three stairs at a 
time. Eccentric as he had always been, his character had hardly pre- 
pared me for this flight, and I hesitated to follow, till his voice came 
down from the top landing-place, earnestly begging me to excuse his 
rudeness, and promising an explanation. 

This, however, I had already forestalled, and so confidently, that on 
entering the drawing-room I seemed to see the figure of an alarmed 
female, in a morning wrapper and curl-papers, escaping by an opposite 
door. But there was neither opposite door nor disconcerted lady of the 
house: the only living figure in the room was Horace himself looking 
rather flustered and foolish after his recent performance. As soon as 
he saw me he renewed his apologies, but in spite of the query in my 
face, the explanation was not forthcoming: he was evidently vexed and 
mortified, and when I directly applied for the promised elucidation, it 
was postponed till after our lunch, in the hope, perhaps, that the matter 
would escape my memory. But I was not to be so detrauded : the re- 
membrance of former odd freaks, and the wild and whimsical theories 
in which they had originated, determined me to pluck out the heart of 
his mystery,—to obtain the solution of his acted riddle. I began, 
therefore, by congratulating him on his agility, of which he had fur- 
nished me with such a singular illustration ; but this hint not taking 
effect, I fairly reminded him, that with all thanks for his hospitable re- 
freshments, he had excited another appetite, which he was bound in 
honour to pacify, that the cravings of my curiosity remained to be ap- 
peased, and to forestal any wilful misapprehension of my meaning, I 
hummed a few bars of the popular melody—* Sich a gettin’ up 
Stairs !” 

‘“¢ Ah—it may bea joke to you,” said “Horace, looking very serious 
and frog-like ; ‘‘ but it is death to me! My health, as you know is 
none of the strongest, and these violent exercises are not adapted to 
improve it !”’ 

‘Then why indulge inthem? There can be no necessity for a gen- 
tleman’s running up his own staircase as you did—unless, like the Poor 
Gentleman in the comedy, he mistakes his friend for a bailiff.” — 

‘© Nof?—My dear fellow, youare quite mistaken—but that is your 
happiness. You have not my cursed speculative imagination—nor my 
tenacious, inveterate memory—and you will never die a martyr, as I 
shall, to a Diabolical Suggestion.” 
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‘A what?” 

“A prompting from the Devil.’ 

‘*Why—lI hope not. [am no me ‘thodist, to have the Old Gentleman 
at my ear andmyelbow. But I beg pardon—you have perhaps joined 
the sect—or mavbe the Swedenborgians, who believe in an intercourse 
with good and evil spirits.” 

‘Neither. It is not necessary to be a follower of the Count or of 
Whittield, to be subject to such infernal influence. You remember 
the study I had engace d in just before you went abroad ?’ 

‘*Yes—of the German language. And you were learning it with 
your accustomed gluttony as if you warted to get from the tip to the 
root of the tongue in a single week.” 

‘Ah, Lhad better have taken to the Chinese! My mastery of the 
Teutonic language was the source of my misfortune. You are familiar, 
of course, with the German Romances 7” 

“Only in the translations.” 

‘You know, then, the prominent part which is played by the Devil 
in their most popular stories. More prominent even than in Paradise 
Lost, where Satan figures, not in the ascendant, but as the rebellious 
antagonist of a still mightier Power, and the divine scheme of Human 
Redemption moves parallel with the diabolical plot for human Perdi- 
tion. In the German Romances, on the contrary, the Fiend possesses 
the earth, and reigns as absolutely as any Lord Paramount of the feu- 
dal ages. Nay, his sway extends beyond this world to the world to 
come, and he h: 1s power over life and death, not only the temporary, 
but the eternal. The legitimate Governor of the Universe has been de- 
posed, and there is a frightful Interregnum—Anarchy succeeds to 
Order—and the blind random decrees of Chance supersede the ordi- 
nances of a sciential Providence. Immortal souls are lost by the turn 
of adie or a card, or saved by some practical subterfuge or verbal 
evasion. Fraud and Violence alone are triumphant. Justice 1s blind 
and Mercv is deaf—the innocent bosom receives the bullet that was 
moulded with unholy rites; and the maiden, whose studies never ex- 
tended bevond her prayer-book, is involved in the fate of the ambi- 
tious student who bartered his salvation for interdicted knowledge. In 
shi you seem to recognise that dreary fiction of the atheist—a World 
without a God. Suchis the German Diablerie !” 

‘You are too severe.” 

‘Not at all. Look even at the Faust. Youth and Innocence per- 
sonified in poor Margaret—have no chance. She has no fair field ; 
and assuredly no favour. The fight is too unequal. She has to con- 
tend single-handed against ~hy and Mephistophiles, the witchcraft of 
human love and the sorcery of Satanic hatred. The Prince of Hell in 
person, acts supern: iturally against her—but Heaven is passive, and 
works no miracle in her behalf. There is no help on earth—no pity in 
the guardian spirits, and ministers of grace supposed to 
hover round, and to succour oppressed innecence, ke ep far aloof—the 
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weak is abandoned to the strong—and the too tender and trusting 
nature is burdened through a sheer diabolical juggle with the unna- 
tural murder of a Mother. The trialis beyond Humanity. The se- 


ductions of Faust are backed by the artifices of the subtle Spirit 
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that overcame Eve; and Margaret falls as she needs must under such 
fearful odds—and seemingly unwatched by that providential eye which 
marks the fall of a sparrow. There is indeed the final chorus from 
Heaven, that ‘She is saved!’ but was any mind ever satisfied—were 
you ever satisfied with that tardy exhibition of the Divine Justice—just 
as Poetical Justice is propitiated at the end of some wretched melo- 
dramatic novel, wherein at the twelfth hour the long- persecuted heroine 
is unexpec tedly promoted to a state of happiness ever after ?” 

‘¢ Well—there is some show of truth and reason in your criticism— 
but, revenir d nos moutons—what has either Faust or the Fréyschutz 
to re with your scampering up stairs 2?” 

“Every thing. After learning German, my first use of the ac- 
quisition was to go through all their Romances, and consequently a 
regular course of Diablerie—from the Arch Demon who inhabited Pan- 
demcnium, to the Imp that lived in a bottle—from the scholar who 
bartered his soul, to the fellow who sold his own shadow. The conse- 

uence I might have foreseen. My head became stuffed with men in 
black and black dogs—with unholy compacts, and games of chance. 
I dreamt of W alpurgis Revels and the Wolf’s Glen—Zamiel glared on 
me with his fiery eyes by night; and the smooth voice of Mephisto- 
philes kept whispering in my ear by day. Wherever my thoughts wan- 
dered, there was-the foul Fiend straddling across their path, like 
Bunyan’s Apollyon,—ready to play with me : for my immortal soul at 
cards or dice—to strike infernal bargains, and to execute unholy con- 
tracts to be signed with blood and sealed with sulphur, In a word, I 
was completely be-Devilled.” 

‘¢ But the stairs—the runnine up stairs ?” 

‘The result of my too intimate acquaintance with so much folly 
and profanity—a kind of bet. S’death! I'm ashamed to mention 
it !—a sort of wager that came into my head one day—a nyo ry 
suggestion of course—that the Fiend might have me body and soul, 
default of my reaching the top of the stairs before e counting a eel 
number!” 

‘© What! a wager with the Devil!” 

“ Yes—the infernal suggestion—for it was an infernal suggestion— 
was whispered to me at the stair-foot; aud as if mys salvation had 
really depended on the issue, | was up the whole flight i in an Instant. 
The next moment sufficed to convince me of the absurdity, not to say 
sinfulness, of the act; but what defence is our deliberate reason against 
such sudden impulses? Before reflection could come into play, the 
thing was done and over. Nor was that the end. You re ‘member my 
irresistible prompting to kiss the red, rugged hand of poor Sally ?” 

‘* Perfectly.” 

‘Well, there was the same mental process. You know how much 
our ideas are the slaves of association—and espec ally they are so in a 
tenacious mind like mine, in which the most trivial fancies obtain a per- 
manent record. To find myself near any st: \irs was enough therefore 
to revive the diabolical hint—the mere sight of a banister set me off— 
in fact, before the month was out I had raced again, again, and again, 
not only up my own flight, but up those of half my friends and. ac- 


quaintances.” 
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It was impossible to help laughing at this desciiption. The picture 
of a gentleman scampering up people’s s stairs, with the agility of a 
lamplighter, was, as | said in my apology, so very comical. 

‘Humph! Not if you knoc k down your own servant with the tray, 
or frighten an old rich aunt into hysterics—both of which I have per- 
formed within the last week.’ 

‘* But you might pe cape break yourself—”" 

‘Never! it’s impossible! As I said before, the mere sight of the 
ena is enough. Besides, from practice, the thing has become a 
habit, and the mental prompting ts backed by a bodily impulse. No;” 
and he shook his head very or avely, “] shall never leave it off—ex- 
cept by death. And with my state of health, to run full speed 
up a long flight,—there are six-and-twenty stairs, and two sharp 
turns—under penalty of eternal perdition, before one could count a 
score— 

‘Why, surely you do not believe in the validity of such a wager ?” 

‘* Heaven alone knows,” replied Horace, very solemnly, who, if he 
had not been made positively superstitious by his German reading, and 
his familiarity with the supernatural, had at least learned to regard 
the abstract evil prince iple as a real and active personage. ‘‘T have 
tried over and over again to argue myself into your opinion. But all 
my re asoning and casuistry are of no avail against a sort of vague mis- 
giving ; and, as the forfeit is too awful to be risked on a doubt, L always 
take care, as far as in me lies to secure the stake by winning the 
wager—that Is to say, by getting to the top before I can count 
twenty.” 

‘You might secure it by slow counting.” 

‘Asif that would retard his ! No, my dear fellow, there is no 
jena him! To tell the truth I shudder at times to think what may 
happen to me—a fall—a sprain—the encounter of other people on the 
which by the by, shall be sent 





Stairs—a loose rod—the cat or dog 
away—" : 

I looked again, full in Horace’s face; but he was as grave as a 
Judge, and evidently in sad, sober earnest: as indeed appeared the 
next minute, when he went off into one of his fits of abstraction, but 
continued to talk to himself. From what he muttered it was plain 
that he was in the predicament of the people described by Coleridge 
as ‘* possessed” by their own ideas. Some of his expressions even im- 
pressed me with a doubt of his pe fect: sanity—whether he was not 
under the influence of a kind of monomania. However, I tried to 
laugh and reason him out of his ‘* wager,” but the attempt was futile, 
and | took my “igs 

* God bless you, my dear fellow!” and the tears filled his eyes as he 
energetically squeeze d my hand, ‘it is the last time you will see me— 
mark my words. However, it may effect me hereafter, that Diaboli- 
hical Suggestion has done for me here —and will hurry me to my 
grave!" 

Poor Horace! His prediction was too true. On calling upon him 
amonth afterwards, { found that he had let and removed from his old 
residence: but one of his servants had remained with the new tenants, 
and was able to give me some particulars of her ex-master. His health 
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had suddenly broken—his complaint declaring itself to be a decided 
organic affection of the heart, and he had suffered from violent palpita- 
tions and spasms inthe chest. The doctors had ordered change of air 
and scene —and about a fortnight before, he had gone into the country 
somewhere in Sussex, where he was living in a cottage, that as she 
significantly added, was ‘‘all on one floor.”” But alas! she was incor- 
rect in her statement. He was living nowhere ; for that very morning 
he had gone to cali on the clerzyman of the parish, and after a flizht— 
which made the footman believe that he had admitted a madman, 
dropped dead on the last top step of the drawing-room stairs! 





THE THIEF OF TIME 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


And then he swore 
To leap the Pyramids, but put it off. 
Tue Wacer, 


Poerry might be stigmatized as the ‘* Thiefof Time,” with as much 
justice as Procrastination, How many nights and days has it stolen of 
mine! Dr. Young alone has fileched from me at various seasons, a 
choice little collection of valuable hours, to say nothing of sundry 
scraps of brokeu mornings, and little bits of intervals, not bigger than 
a minute, every now and then, lost in heedless quoting or inconsiderate 
reflection. Yet this same reverend poet—one of his two professions 
might have taught him better—must needs hold up to perpetual obloquy 
a quality quite as honest as his own poetical craft, merely because it 
can't keep its hand long out of Time's hour-glass, but picks it of a 
sand or two pretty often, as the old stroller pushes through the 
crowd, 

Procrastination was always a pet quality of mine. Ihave kept it in 
sharp practice ever since that now distant hour, when the first of my 
school-lessons was pitilessly set me: and as men may come at length 
to feed pleasantly on poisons, and to enjoy, like the last of the brothers 
in Chillon’s dungeon, companionship with mice and spiders, so may a 
bad quality, industriously exercised during half a lifetime, become an 
object of the most tender affection. 

Moreover, there is one maxim upon which wise men always act, and it 
is this; when it is absolutely impossible to get rid of a vice, they com- 
fort their consciences by arguing for it as a virtue. 

Procrastination, be it vice or virtue, is not so common to all the 
world as all the world supposes. Few persous know how thoroughly 
to enjoy it. They only procrastinate with their business—they never 
dream of procrastinating with their pleasures; thus leaving unexer- 
cised the better half of the principle of procrastination. Any idler or 
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blockhead can with ease pos tp ne a matter of business: but rightly 
to understand how to defer his pleasures, tasks the faculties of a p! hilo- 
SO rhe: Se : 

Pleasures are always the sweeter ov being put off, just as venison 
is the better for being kept. I like my pleasures high, as the gentle- 
man did who got drunk on the ond nt. 

You may observe an epicure, how he wi mtons with a choice morsel 
before he devours it, shaping it tenderly with his knife, coaxing it as it 
were with his fork, humouring it with a multitude of little touches, all 
indicative, and at the same time provocative, of extreme relish—how 
gradually it becomes impregnated with the properties that ‘give de- 
lie ht and hurt not’—how he vivifies it with infinitesimal ministrations 
of salt two crains at a time—how, ia short, he lingers in pleasing dal- 
liance with a bit of green fat, 


With sweet, reluctant, amorous delay. 
Behold, moreover, the true lover of wine: is he ruthlessly bent on 
Tearing his pleasures with rough strife? 


Does he spring upon his prey, like a tigress upon a planter? See him, 
how he pauses—how he tastes it with his ¢yes—how he inhales its fra 
grance, physically as well as s) piritually—wit! h what felicity he pro- 
crastinates, with what art he postpone s his deli sht only to hei ghten it! 
No drop of that precious draught, subtle Inspirer, touches his lips, 
until he is ina suitable frame of ial, The imagination, the gusto, 
the life of life must be awake, o: vou might as well pour the sp arkling 
liquid over the palate of a sleeping man. 

As in free countries a cat m: iy look ata king, so may any king take 
lessons from a cat. Watch her with a mouse newly ¢ aptured., low 
she prolong rs her enjoyment by postponing its climax. How she lets 
her c: - ve go, and then makes him prisoner again. How she resists 
the eave r promptings of appetite, and devours not, though she may— 
pl ving, humouring, in short, procrastinating—and at jast administer- 
Ing the fatal coup de re with a reluctance that adds a zest to the 
treat. The a this teaches is, that even if we had nine lives, instead 
of one, pleasures are never } ple atiful enough to be wasted—to be snapped 
up all at once, in an instant—consumed extravazat ntly, in haste, and 
upon the spot—instead of allowing them to remain witha reach for a 
time, to ripen on the sunny side of the imagination—thus making 
the most of a rarity. ) 

But there is an old saving, ** You may play with your mouse till 
you lose it.” Sous. pr crastination ove ruc h is very apt to spoil plea- 
sure. No man is advised to let his haunech ha: 1 for a whole year, or 
to take a quart of brandy for a whet. 


Be it kn "ke , wever, that in anv case Save that in which plea- 


+ J 


sure may happen to be concerned, procrastination In excess Is as 
likely to prove be neticial, as in that one instance it Is caleulated to be 
injurious, 

There is a class of duties that stand between what are properly 
called th pleasures of life and its regular business. Such for example 
Is the duty of in 


, 
shee 


liting suttable replies to friendly and family epistles— 
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sheets-full of chit-chat from the seaside, or loving inquiries from kind 
old souls in odd nooks of the country. Now here let me own myself a 
good hater. If there be a detestable duty on earth; it is this one—and 
the penny postage presses it upon us all with peculiar severity. It is 
not only a duty hateful in itself, but it is more so by reason of the 
seeming absence of excuse for neglecting it. To think that the “ let- 
ters Cadmus gave”’ should be employed to answer letters ! 

Luckily, of all tasks it is one of the easiest to postpone. You have 
only to sit down, with writing-desk at hand, taking care to do nothing, 
and the evil is at once avoided. Just sit down one of these fine days, 
and say quietly to youiself, ‘I ought to write to Mr. This, and also 
to Mrs. That,” and you will find your morning slip away in soothing 
languor and a comfortable indolence. Next day another friendly !let- 
ter comes—and then two more epistolary blessings —long ones, 
crossed—when procrastination at once becomes not a choice, but a ne- 
cessity. It is clear that you cannot write off such an arrear, if you 
were to try—and yet try you certainly will—in the evening, or perhaps 
to-morrow. But by this time, the cause for procrastination, which was 
strong before, has become stronger; and thus the longer you defer the 
discharge of your duty, the more complete is your vindication. 

Not that you are really neglecting your friends and relatives after 
all—for you are always thinking of them. By not answering their 
letters, you draw them yet closer to you—they haunt you hourly—they 
come rapping at the door of your memory every few minutes, present- 
ing letters for answers, like bills for payment—they are with you as 
you walk, whispering their requests for your note of hand at a short 
date—they return home with you to remind you that you owe them a 
‘“duly-received” and a ‘“ truly-obliged’"—-they dun your conscience to 
death until they get it—and supernatural postmen are sent to give a 
hard double-knock at your head, ever and anon, in the night-time. It 
is impossible to neglect such excellent correspondents ; for (by the 
way) by the strangest of contradictions, I have observed that those who 
write very frequently, and make their Ictters very long, are invariably 
regarded as ‘excellent correspondents.” Now one would have 
thought, on the contrary—but this isa digression, —_ 

The beauty of it all is, that unless you grow impatient of postpone- 
ment, and foolishly terminate your fit of procrastination a little too 
soon, you will find that these letters have cither answered themselves in 
some way, or survived the necessity for any answer at all. Procrasti- 
nation, therefore, on some occasions, not only effectually puts off the 
evil day, but actually blots it out of the calendar. He must be a fool, 
who, when sentenced to be hanged, would not get a reprieve if he 
could; because he might break out of prison, or cheat his prosecutor 
by dying a natural death—from indigestion, or the fatigue of receiving 
visiters, 

There are cases, however, by hundreds, in which duty and pleasure 
are very often combined—such as in paying debts, and visits, and get- 
ting married. People procrastinate on these points; but it Is the 
sense of postponing a duty that moves them ; for, as it has been hinted 
before, an unmixed pleasure they know not how to defer. If the 
payment of a debt were a pure and simple act of enjoyment, like 
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eating ices in the dog-days, there are persons alive who would probably 
be more punctual; butat as held to be also a duty, as Mr. Weller con- 
ceives it to bye the duty ot bank-el rks t cat sandwich 5. and accord. 
Tih ly the Vy proc istimate, 
They procrastinate likewise in the matter of paying visits, when they 
esteem the payment to be a duty; but then they postpone the conclu- 
ionof the visit, they deter the hour « f then depi rlure, Om ¢ xactly the 


‘ ! 
same cround - Phe only proc Stunt becau ‘they fee] if to be then 


duty - ‘them wom mi ht break ty the party” oe would be an 
tern to other visiters: “or would be an uncratefal return for hos- 
pitalitw: ind they considerately, m the most self-sacrhemye manner, 
li then them stay, and procrastimate, out of a sense of duty, to the 
last 


Ac for marriave, the old bachelor may appear to sone the pink ot 
procs iStioators buftatus not so: and for the selfSame reason that pro- 
crastination rarely defers its pleasures. "Phe bachelor, in mine cascs out 
of tenis one, and remains one, not because he has been proerastimat- 
me with marnace, and po 1} anne thee happy day until it can never 
arrive, but beeause he has becn too eager im his efforts to cast off his 
bachelorship. Tle is a bachelor, not because he delayed his offers too 
lone, but because he has made twenty that never were acee pte I. 

Who does not perfectly well understand, that every bach lor of filty 
has been pudictously refused at least five times! — Tnstead of supposing 
thathe never made an offer of his hand, SUPPOSE with great truth that 
he has made a coose of himself altovwether. 

He hoas seena fascimator of seventeen, an enchantress of twenty, an 
ancwel of twenty-three, a woddess under thirty, and a divinity, fat, fair, 
and somethine else :—and to each has he Op ned his mouth, almost as 

oon as he opened hiseyes. Tle modestly assumed, tn every case, that 

there was a heart to let for ai simele ventleman, furnished ; and of 
course he had adeeided ‘ No” from the lady’s lips, which was equiva 
lent to the door being slammed in his face, and a glance of scorn from 
a paurot eyes over which the fair lids immediately dropped in disdain, 
Which was ¢ quivalent to the blinds bi ine drawn down. 

No, no; never conclude that the old) bachelor has been a procrasti- 
bator, It were a culpable excess of charity to regard him as a waiter 
upon Providence, a hanger-on upon the skirts of life, a loiterer by the 
wayside, content to wait and be picked up by the compassionate. 

Call him an otishoot of antiquity, a mateless nonentity, one of the 
odds-and-ends of humanity, the fossil remaims of an animal happily 
extinet, partof alot knocked down at the fall of Nineveh, a piece of 
mortal stuth thrown aside as of no use when mortality was fashioned, 
i scrap of waste clay set walking, a chip of the fag-end of the Ark ;— 
savoall this, amd im most instances it will be eross Hattery, 

Depend upon it, the ease generally is, as it has just been stated. It 


ms not that bre has never had the courave to * pop” the question—it Is 
th if iY 


never had the mingled wit and modesty to “pop” it, pro- 
rordy : 
; 


The man who really procrastinates in the affair of marriage, rarely 


es a bachelor, although double. blessedness may visit him rather late 
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This is one of the few cases in which the procrastinator dallies with 
his pleasures, finding delight in their delay, enjoying their very post- 
ponement. But defer the critical occasion as he may, it will come; 
the offering must be made, the acceptance must be se valed, The ground 
on which he has entered is so beset with springes—so filled with sur- 
prises, persuasives, and allurements—with soothing coercion, and de- 
sire mixed with dread of captivity—that off his guard he must be 
caught at some time. He may fight shy, or feel reluctant, and fancy 
himself free as aw—all this for years; but ima moment, when least 
expected, in the midst of his ilusion, when his dream of libe ‘rly 1s most 
flatteriny—sweet, and substantial too —lo! he finds himself se ated, ap- 
parently ona down-pillowe d settee, but really on the horns of a dilem- 
ma; seemingly on a datsied-bank, but virtually on thorns—encircled 
ina fairy-bower, vet driven into an enter: wd corner, with nature crying 
aloud through all her works in an imperious, yet insinuating voice, 
asking him, ‘* What his intentions are?” No; procrastination may 
defer the capture, but it cannot provide the escape. 

We must turn to the procrastinator in the affairs of business ; and 
business includes Jawsuits—-! ut these would lead us into a lane that 
has no turning. Procrastination dics, of sheer inanition, before it comes 
to the end of it 

A grand mistake which men of business constantly commit, consists 
in ther setting about itas a thing that cannot be postponed, 

‘* Business that — of no delay,” is a description of every busi- 
ness they are engaged in. They would deliver procrastination bound 
hand and foot into the ¢ slid of the police, and transport the innocent 

for life. But how often might that Thief of Time have saved them 
from the consequences of dishonesty ? In their horror of postpone- 
ment, they pack up the goods and se nd them off—discovering, the next 
hour, that the customer, now tn posse ssion of the prize , Is an arrant 
cheat. They hasten to bid in the public auction, and buy the wrong 
lot. They fly, Jest the golden opportunity should be lost, and break 
their nee ks. 

Such is their abhorrence of procrastination, that they run headlong, 
and without once stopping, into the gazette. The moral, that speaks 
volumes in favour of this much-abused principle, is heard continually 
in the exclamation, “It's done now, and ean't be helped.” But it 
might have been, h: - not promptitude put aside all precaution, 

It is all very well to hit the iron while it’s hot; but suppose the iron 
afterwards enters into your soul, is it any c omfort to recollect that you 
hit it the instant it was out of the fire ? 

“ Act in haste and repent at leisure,” ‘ They stumble who run fast,” 
&c., are maxims well remembered in business, but seldom reserved for 
practical use, Any mischief, the result of undue speed, is forgiven, 
rather than the see imingly unnecessary delay, which may after all have 
shown the work itself to be needless, as we 7 asthe speed. Any habit 
but procrastination m: ry obt: in pardon ; and yet this habit, if it have 
missed many Opportunities of making a fortune, has saved many a for- 
tune from being untime ly swallowed up. 

lf these men of business could push their steam-engines on at a 
rate so rapid, that the boilers would not have time to explode, they 
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might succeed better; but meanwhile, to avoid dilatoriness, they rush 
upon destruction. They know perfectly well. that a great deal more 
evil in business arises from over-confidence than from over-caution ; 
and yet their advice is, shun procrastination at all risks. 

The only pleasure business ever brought me, was the exercise of a 
“free-born Englishman’s” privilege of postponing it as long as I could ; 
and never was it worse executed at last, for being then 1 impet rative upon 
me, and the instant result of the iaeaail settled conviction, ‘* Now it 
must be done.” 

The spur supplied byfthat necessity, often ensures a steady, as well as 
a speedy, leap over every difficulty. 

But procrastination must not be partially patronized ; if adopted at 
all, it must be followed out as a principle of your nature. It will not 
do to defer a point of business simply because it is disagreeable—which 
would be a dangerous sanctioning of Barnardine’s whim, in objecting 
to get up and be hanged; —business, to be safely delay od. must be de- 
layed because it is business. Otherwise, one would procrastinate here, 
and another there, and a stoppage would be the result, for the 
want of a general understanding and the observance of a rule. But 
make the rule universal, and where is the inconvenience? I promise a 
prompt attention, and you know that I shall procrastinate. | postpone 
the performance of my engagement, and you defer your expectation to 
a distant day ;—all thus is as well asever. When you know (as I have 
remarked on another occasion), that a man will not keep his word, when 
you can rely on his disappointing you, the convenience Is as great as 
when you can place confidence in his punctu: lity. 

The true procrastinator will never give you much trouble. He stirs, 
when he ean stand still no longer. You are sure of his help, when he 
cannot help himself. There is also an advantage in knowing what he 
will not do. If you have given him provocation, resenting his del LYS, 
he will scarcely call you out within a twelvemonth, when his anger will 
have cooled. If he write to complain, he will never put the letter in 
the post. If he meditate a pamphlet against you, he will.never get 
beyond the title-page. In the end, his. memory, much musing, but 
sleeping half its time, will grow confused ; and ‘ will begin to doubt 
whether you cruelly injured him, or he you. 

His impression will probably be, that he has acted very shamefully, 
ind ought to have apologized. He will then talk of shooting himself : 
but will die quietly of old age, be — he ean decide upon the respec- 
tive clauns of hair-triggers and the New River. 
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THE BARNABYS IN AMERICA, 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 
Cuar. XIII. 


Wuewn Major Allen Barnaby learned from his wife that the tra- 
velling party, to be composed in the manner already agreed upon by 
the two ladies, was actually arranged, he smiled very good- humouredly, 
and said, 

“6 That’ s all very well, my Barnaby, and a capital hand you are, to 
set a machine in action. But you don’t quite calculate, do you—as 
these curious fellows say—upon my being ready to pack up, and to go 
away ata moment’s warning? You do not in sober earnest expect 
that, do you?” 

These words 

Of doubt and dread 


came like a thunderbolt—or rather like an avalanche, for nothing could 
be more chilling—on the ears and the heart of poor Mrs, Allen Bar- 
naby. Never baving been from her earliest infancy in the habit of 
doubting her own powers, she had no sooner fully conceived the 
scheme of writing a book, than a well-assured and very brilliant suc- 
cess immediately rose before her mind’s eye, as being perfectly, certain ; 
and that too, no mere idle, windy, wordy success, born in the drawing. 
room, and buried on the staircase, but solid, profitable, money-getting 
success, that might do as much to help them forw ard, or very nearly 
so, as one of the major’s best games at piquet in Curzon-street; and 
overlooking the possibility that her husband’s view of the case might 
not be precisely the same as her own, she felt as much shocked and 
<lisappointed at bearing him thus speak to her, as if he had suddenl 
declared that he meant to turn hermit, and for the future should re- 
quire no money at all. 

The dismay expressed by her countenance was so great, and to say 
truth, so comical, that the major for one moment laughed outright. 
But this was a Species of amusement that, upon principle, he rarely 
indulged in, and before the fire which he saw mounting to his lady's 
eyes had fully flashed upon him, the foolish fit was over, “and his laugh 
exchanged for a smile of the most amiable domestic amenity. 

‘*Come, come, wife,” said he, ‘* you must not take what I say too 
gravely, either, and I cannot help laughing when I see you getting it 
juto your head, that I mean to take up my dwelling in this cursed 
place and remain here to be broiled everlastingly. Set your heart at 
rest upon that point, my Barnaby. If you are in such haste to be off, 
it's lucky for you, perhaps, that the set here are just what they are. 
Why, my dear, will you believe it, I don’t think th&t out of the thirty or 
forty playing- men, that I have either tried myself, or watched others try, 
I don’t believe that out of the whole number, there’ s half a dozen that 
isn’tas keen witted as myself—you unde letond me’? Now that won't do, 
you know, by any means. What's good play, ora sharp eye, or the help 
July,—VoOL, LXV. NO. CCLIN. x 
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of Tornorino, or any thing else with such a set of fellows ? ? The differ- 
ence between London and New Orleans seems to be just this. On 
our side of the water there’s a population of flats, with just a respect- 

able sprinkling of sharps among them to keep men from going to 
sleep, and sinking into absolute stupidity. But here, upon my honour 
and soul, the whole population, old and young, strikes me as being 
sharps, with such a scanty supply of flats amongst them, as it bre aks 
one's spirit to think of. ‘And as for the diamond- cut-diamond sort of 
business, that is carried on here, it would not suit me at all. Iam not 
used to it, and besides I am not quite so young as I was, my dear, and 
ceaseless, never-ending hard work, don’t suit me. I won’t say but 
what I might be a match for them if I tried hard for it, but the profit 
would be little or none, for after a fair trial between me and most of 
"em, | am greatly mistaken if we should not one and all come to 
pretty nearly the same conclusion, and that would just be to let one 
another alone.” 

‘* But how do these gentlemen make the thing answer themselves, 
my dear Donny ?” demanded his wife, with her usual shrewdness, 

“Why, | suppose, by watching for every new arrival, like sharks 
after a dead body,” he replied ; ‘* but that would never answer for us, 
my dear Barn: iby. Besides, if it did, they would get so confounded 

ealous of me, being an Englishman, that I should have no peace of 
my life. No, wife, I shan’t stay here, I promise you—-you have no 
reason to be terrified by that notion.” 

‘But you have not lost any thing to speak of yet, have you, my 
dear ?” said she, her own satisfaction at the idea of their departure 
being for a moment lost sight of, in her domestic anxiety for the well- 
doing of every member of her beloved family. ‘* You have not paid 
very dear, ] hope, for what you have learned ?” 

“No, my dear,” he replied, ‘that is not my way, and [ should have 
thought you might have guessed as much. No: 1 thought I detected 
something the first night, just before the party broke up, ‘that looked a 
little like a determination to let me win, but I was not sure of it; so 
last night I became a good deal more heedless and gay-hearted, you 
see, than before, and then I saw—ay, and heard too—what put me up 
to them. Why they had found me out in no time, and all their 
scheming was not to get the better of me, but to get me dropped out of 
the one or two set-fo games they had been planning, where they had 
got something like a novice to work at. So I very ‘quietly let them 
have their way about it, and I think that puzzled them again a little. 
But that’s only a fun of a moment, mind you, and would not last, 
I'll engage for it, long enough to make me sure of a dozen dollars. 
However, we can’t suppose, you know, that they are all finished up in 
this high style, in every part of the union, and Pont on I hope we 
shall fare better, my Barnaby. | shall do very well by and by, I dare 
say, so don’t look uneasy about it.’ 

* Heaven grant we may fare better, my dear!” replied his wife, ‘ for 
confident as | am of the success of my work, it will by no means do, 
Donny, for us all to depend upon it, you know.’ 

ss No. my dear,” said he very demurely, ““T don’t think it will. 
Nevertheless, wife, I do not inte nd, mind you, to set off post haste, 
just after what happened last night. They would understand it exactly 
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as well as you do, and a little better too perhaps, for you will be think- 
ing, naturally enough, that your book has something to do with it; 
while they’d know, well enough, every mother’s son of them, that 
coming out here to see what I could do, I had met with my match, and 
was off to find game less wild elsew here: ; and I'll leave you to judge 
the sort of introduction that would follow after me. So if you please, 
my dear love, we will not start in a bustle, and you must please to tell 
your new hriend. Mrs. Beauchamp, who, I suspect, manages her hus- 
band more.completely than even you do yours, my Barnaby, that you 
intend to begin your examination of their magnificent country here, 
and you may ask her, if you will, to introduce you about a little. 
Every body seems to know them, not I am told that Beauchamp has 
the finest estate, and the largest gang of slaves in all Carolina.” 

However well Mrs. Allen Barnaby might manage her Donny, she 
knew what ‘‘if you please, my dear love’’ meant, as well as an old 
mare on a common knows the length of her tether; and she, therefore, 
hazarded not one word of objection to this prolonged abode at New 
Orleans, though she not only longed with extreme impatience to set off 
on the progress which her new friend had sketched out to her in such 
inviting colours, but she also earnestly desired to remove herself from 
an atmosphere where she was perpetually uttering prayers, the very re- 
verse of Hamlet’s, and wishing that her too, too melting flesh were 
more solid, and not thawing and dissolving itself into dew, as it did at 
present, There was, however, something i in the idea of being intro- 
duced into New Orleans society by a person whom every body knew, 
and who had the finest estate, and largest gang of slaves in Careline, 
which was very consolatory, and like a wise woman, she immediately 
fixed her thoughts, and brought her conversation to bear on this most 
azreeable portion of her husband's discourse. 

‘* That is a capital good idea of yours, major,” said she, ‘‘ about my 
asking Mrs. Beauchamp to introduce us, as if just for the purpose, 
you know, of enabling me to describe the society in my book. And 
with that notion in her head, she will pick out the very best and gen- 
teelest ; see if she don’t.” 

‘| have no doubt of it,” he replied with a sagacious nod, ‘* and I 
shall choose, my dear, to be included in this visiting, for I know of old, 
that New Orleans is accounted one of the first places for play, of its size, 
anywhere ; and that makes me think that it’s likely enough, coming 
here as a stranger, with my family and all, so very respectable and do- 
mestic, I may do better in the drawing-rooms for the time we stay, 
than I haveany chance of doing among the regular set at the gaming- 

tables. So I don’t care how soon you set about talking to her on this 

subject ; and you may say, you know, that in a new place, as this is to 
you, it has always been your rule to go nowhere unaccompanied by 
your ‘excellent husband.’ You understand me 2?” 

‘‘Oh yes, perfectly, my dear; and I'll do the thing as it ought to 
be done, you may depend upon it. But I say, Donny, dear, there ts 
no occasion, is there, for me to take those poor dear lanky-looking 
Perkinses with me, everywhere? It will be all very well when we are 
in lodgings anywhere that we should all be together, because if it’s the 
same here as in London, that makes a great difference in paying for the 


drawing-room ; but it will be a dreadful bore, won’t it, if we can never 
x 2 
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go out any where without them? I am sure I don’t know who'll ever 
ask us.” 

“On that point, my dear, I have not a word to say,” replied the 
major, shaking his he ad. ‘It is one of those female, lady-like mys- 
terres with which I posi ively can have nothing to do, It was you, my 
dear, and your daughter Patty, that arranged their coming with us, 
and now, if you like it, you may arrange that they shall be sent 
back again. If you had requested to bring mother ‘Redeap I should 
have consented, provided she could have paid her expenses, and if you 
had her here I should let you do precisely what you liked with her. 
But I must not be plagued about it, Mrs. Bi irnaby.’ 

“No more you shall, dear; I'll manage all that. And aow be off with 
you, there’s a good man, for I shall have Mrs. Beauchamp knocking at 
my door in a minute, and by what I hear the boarding ladies say to one 
another, the y would be shoc ‘ked dreadfully to find veu here.” 

Shocked to find me in my own room, wife ?” said the major, some- 
what surprised, 

‘Yes, they would indeed. It does seem rather droll, to be sure 5 
but Mrs. Beauchamp says that every lady's chamber, as she calls it, 
considered in all the boarding-houses as the ce nteclest place to receive 
company, lady company of course, and therefore that the husbands are 
never permitted to be there. 

‘Wellthen, I’m off. Vil just ramble about a little among the billiard- 
tables this morning, but IT shall be devilish careful how I play. So you 
must not be over anxious, my dear,’ 

. * ‘ * * * 

The sociable anticipations of Mrs. Allen Barnaby were not disap- 
pointe d, for hardly had the major yr, ag” before, as she had pres 
dicted, the gentle, lady-like knock of Mrs. Beauchamp was heard a 
the door. The well pleased tenant of the * chamber *”” confined Por 
her welcome to the ordinary words ‘*come in,”” but hastening to the 
door, threw it open to its widest extent, and did every thing that smiles, 
nods, hand-pressings, “se rejoicing expletives could do, to prove the 
delight which the visit gave her. 

The two ladies then seated themselves on a comfortable sofa, and 
smilingly began to compare notes on the explanatory interviews they 
had had with their re spective husbands, since their conversation of the 
preceding morning. Both declared that, far from finding any difficulty, 
the plan they had formed had met the most cordial approbation from 
the gentlemen, both concluding her agreeable statement nearly i in the 
same words, namely, “| ast Say that whenever I particul: arly wish 
any thing, the colonel (or) the major, very rarely opposes me. 

And then, having reached this point, Mrs. Allen Barnaby said, quite 
as a matter of course, that some short time however must be given to 
bec ming better acquainted with the charming town they were In, for 
that it would be dreadful to write a book on America, and find nothing 
to say of so ve ry fineac ity as New Orleans. . 

‘God bless my soul! I never thought of that!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Beauchamp, with the look and voice of a sincere penitent, ‘* Most 
perfectly true! to be sure, most perfectly true! I shall never 
forgive myself, I do think, for ever dreaming that you could start 
as we talked, right away up the river with never a word said of 
such a glory of a city as New Orleans! I expect I had better 
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not tell this tale against myself at Mrs. Carmichacl’s dinner table, 
or I shall get more sour looks than would be at ail agreeable. 
However, we'll both of us remember the proverb, * least said is 
soonest mended,’ and never say a word about it; you understand me, 
my dear lady? Yes, to be sure you must, Mrs. Allen Barnaby,” she 
continued, after meditating a moment, ‘* you must see the theatres, 
both French and American ; and the glorious quays, and the magnifi- 
cent levee,‘and we must yet to the place where you'll be sure to see 
the most steamboats together, such a sight that as you never saw be- 
fore, I calculate. And then the market! Oh, such a market! every 
individual thing coming by the river, and, no other earthly way, so 
smooth, such a current, and so unaccountable beautiful! And then 
there will be the shops. You London ladies will find the difference 
between these shops and yours, I e xpect ; for here it is altogether one 
and the same thing as if you went into the shops at Paris, even down 
to the talking French behind the counters, which we calculate gives a 
very genteel air to the town, being foreign-like without being Enclish, 

which is what, as you want to know every thing, you will excuse me 
for saying, we prefer. But I have little or no “doubt, my dear Mrs. 
Allen Barnaby, that when your book appears, such a book as, between 
us, I am quite sure we shall be able to make it, all those little unplea- 
sant feelings will wear away, and you will come to be quite as popular 
among us as the French themselves. 

“ Heaven grant your delightful prophecy may come true, my dear 

madam,” returned Mrs. Allen Barnaby, every feature as she listened 
expressive of attention and deeprespect. ‘* That it should prove so is, 
I may truly say, the first and dearest wish of my heart! But it seems 
to me, my dear Mrs. Beauchamp, that notwithstanding the many inte- 
resting things you have mentioned, you have omitted one that is almost, 
I think, the most important of all.” 

‘« Have I, indeed!” exclaimed Mrs. Beauchamp, looking in no de- 
gree displeased by the remark. ‘ But I have no doubt you are right ; 
it is indeed a great deal more likely that you should be right than not, 
for this country, from end to end, is so crammed full of “wonders, of 
one sort or another, that I expect one must lave a most unaccountable 
good memory not to forget some of them, But tell me, my dear lady, 
what is the particular thing you mean ?” 

‘“‘[t is your own fault, my dear Mrs, Beauchamp,” replied the 
anxious inquirer, ‘¢if Ido think it the most important of all,’”” replied 
Mrs. Allen Barnaby, with a very charming smile. «“ If I had never 
seen nor conversed with you, I might not perhaps have been so very de- 
sirous of acquiring the power of describing the socrery of the country. 
This it is, which I must confess strikes me as the most important fea- 
ture of all, especially in such a sort of work as that which I intend to 
produce.” 

«And you are right, I guess, as sure as there's a sun in heaven. No 
doubt about it; and what in the world I could be thinking of to suppose 
you could begin, even for asingle page, without ¢hat, is more than I 
can guess, I promise you. I suppose I thought that was sure to come 
as a matter of course. And so I suppose it would, in the long run, 
but you are a deal more smart and thoughtful than I] am in turning 
your mind to it from the very first. Luckily there’s no time lost as 
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yet, however, and a few notes of my writing to some of the people of 
first standing in the town, will settle the matter at once.’ 

“ T know not,” said Mrs. Allen Barnaby, with much feeling, while 
her jocund heart fluttered in her bosom, as ‘she remembered the trunks 
full of fine furbelowed dresses she had brought from London, ** indeed 
I know not how I ean ever thank you enough for all the trouble you are 
taking forme! All I can say ts, that you will net find an ungrateful 
heart 

‘* All Tecan do, and ten times more, Mrs. Allen Barnaby, may be 
out and out repaid, I expect, if you will but exert your talents for 
us,” replied Mrs. Beauchamp. ‘All T want in return is, that you 
should portrait us out to the world for just what we really are, and that 
is the finest nation upon the surface of God's whole earth, and as far 
ahead in civilization of Europe in general, and England in particular, 
as the summer is before winter in heat.” 

“On that point fear nothing,” replied Mrs. Allen Barnaby, with a 
sort of concentrated earnestness that seemed quite sublime to Mrs, 
Beauchamp, ** my bosom seems to have received a spark from yours, and 
glows warmly, and I trust brightly, with the desire of teaching the world 
whe re to look for and where to find all that is noblest in man. But tell 
me, my dear friend, permit me to call you so, tell me in what style do the 
ladies dress at the parties to which you so kindly propose introducing 
us? Will feathers be considered as too full dress? _[ have many sets 
that are exceedingly maguifice ent, but on this point [ shall really wish 
to be entirely guided by you. 

“ Well then, ma’am, I m: iy Say in return, that for the most part the 
ladies of New Orlines don't consider any dress whatever as too 

elegant for their parties; and provided your ‘feathers come from Paris, 
I don’t in the least question but what they will be very much approved. 
Perhaps, Mrs. Allen Barnaby, as we are on such comfortable and 
clever te rms together, you might not object to my just looking over your 
dresses’ It is wh it we Americ an ladies don’t at all scruple to ask from 
one another, and I expect that there’s few females to be found any 
where as better understands the thing than we do.” 

* 7 * a 

It was quite impossible that Mrs. Beauchamp could have made any 
request with which Mrs. Allen Barnaby would have complied with greater 
pleasure. Partly by the aid of the ready money which had floated 
round them during + their few months prosperous abode in London, and 
partly from the e redit which had resulted from it, Mrs. Allen Barnaby 
had contrived to * rig herself out,” as she ¢ -alled it, with a prodigious 
quantity of fine clothes, Ne: irly the first thought ‘which crossed her 
mind when informed by her husband that she must prepare to cross the 
Atlantic, was how she should be able to convey these treasures with 
her. She had pulled them, and caused them to be pulled forth from their 
Various repositories, and probably any woman of nerves less firm than 
her own would, on seeing the accumulation, have abandoned the idea 
of conveying them atv with heras a thing impossible. But not so m 
heroine. As we are told is often the case with the noblest minds, diffi- 
culties on such an occasion as this, only seemed to generate strength 
throughout her whole frame. A new, avery new and original thought 
struck her as she gazed at the masses of velvet and satin "piled around 
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her in her Curzon-street bedroom, on the afternoon of the day which 
succeeded her celebrated ball. For one short moment indeed her spirit 
seemed overwhelmed, and she muttered the word “ impossible!’ But 
in the next the thought above alluded to suggested itself. She fell into 
an attitude of deep meditation, The fore-finger of her left hand 
pressed to her forehead, the right hand extended as if to forbid the ap- 
proach of any one to interrupt her, and her eyes closed. For a few 
minutes she stood thus silently and wholly absorbed, then arousing 
herself from the sort of trance into which she seemed to have fallen, 
she said to the abigail, who stood staring at her, ‘* Where were all the 
hampers put, that brought in the wine which your master ordered when 
- we first came into the house ?” 

“ T don’t rightly know, I’m sure, ma’am,” replied the woman, “ but 
I somehow think they are in the coal-hole.” 

‘* Coal-hole !” repeated her mistress with a natural shudder. “ You 
mean cone of the cellars, I suppose, you vulgar creature. Such a 
house as this has no coal-hole. Just go to the linen press up stairs 
and bring down all the sheets and table-cloths you can find, ay, and all 
the towels too. Make haste, I shall be back in a minute.” 

A mind of less intense energy would probably have contented itself 
by issuing orders for an examination of the contents of the coal- 
cellar, but that of Mrs. Allen Barnaby was ditferently constituted. 
She penetrated herself to the dusky and dusty region, herself held 
high the candle, which enabled her to reconnoitre its contents, and her- 
self witnessed the drawing forth of hamper after hamper from its re- 
motest corner. A mind of Jess intense energy too might, considering 
the purpose to which she desired to apply these hampers, have shrunk 
and felt appalled at the dingy condition in which she found them. But 
no weakness of the kind shook, even for a moment, her firm and stead- 
fast purpose. She bade the cook, the page, and the coachman, who 
all stood staring at her from the area, to lug them out, and then she 
bade them take supdry brooms and brush them, and then she bade 
them use the handles of the said brooms to beat and shake them, 
and finally she bade them take them all, being eight in number, and of 
a goodly size, their straw abstracted from within, and the coal dust, as 
far as might be, from without, to her own sleeping apartment and there 
deposit them. The menials wondered, but obeyed. This done, she 
quickly followed the eight hampers, and quickly was rewarded too, by 
finding how perfect was the success of her expedient. Guarded by 
the linen wrappers in which, with all the tenderness of a fond parent, she 
herself enveloped her treasures, she gradually saw her satins, her silks, 
her laces and her velvets, absorbed before her eyes, till nothing re- 
mained to look upon but eight hampers. Our retrospect has already 
been too long, and we theretore must not dwell upon the delightful 
feelings with which the labour thus accomplished inspired its projector ; 
suffice it'to say, that Madame Tornorino, as nearly as she could, fol- 
lowed her mamma’s example, that not a candle-box or crockery-crate 
was left unoccupied, and that few ladies ever quitted their native shores 
leaving less of what they loved behind, than did the mother and 
daughter of our history. 

But all these treasures, or at least by far the greater and more pre- 
cious part of them, were still reposing in their wicker tabernacles, 
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awaiting the necessity, now apparently so delightfully near, of being 
called forth again into action. Iti is scarcely exuggeration to say that 
every fibre of their animated owner's frame felt a quiver of delight as 
she reme —~ what she had to show, and listened to the invitation to 
display it. But some delay was, however, inevitable. The effect of 
dra gring forth | her splendid draperies from ‘the unseemly recesses of a 
wine “hamper was in a moment so graphically present to the soul of 
Mrs. Allen Barnaby, that despite her eagerness, she ventured to refer 
her friend to the morrow for the gratification of a curiosity which it was 
very evident she would have pre ferred gratifying to-day, but when the 
stately Mrs. Allen Barnaby said with dignity, ** My travelling trunks, 
my dear madam, have not all as yet been conveyed to my apartment,” 
Mrs. Beauchamp became aware that it was no good to press the matter 
farther, and courtsied herself off with an assurance that she would cer- 
tainly not forget to write the notes she had mentioned, and had no 
doubt whatever that ‘‘ lots of invitations would follow.” 


Cuar. XIV. 


Tuose among my readers who have studied the character of Mrs. 
Allen Barnaby with the attention it deserves, will easily believe that 
she lost no time in setting about the business that must of necessity 
precede her keeping her promise to Mrs. Beauchamp. The absence of 
the major at this moment, and indeed that of his son-in-law too, was 
exceedingly provoking. They were both tall strong men, and she 
knew pretty well that it was not very likely either of them would ven- 
ture to refuse their assistance to her, had they been within reach of her 
commands. But of their whereabouts she knew nothing. And the 
job, as she told herself, must be set about instantly. But Mrs, Allen 
Barnaby had great ability, which never showed itself to greater advan- 
tage than when she was ‘called upon by the exigencies of the moment, 
to put herself and every body else that she could influence into a 
bustle. For one moment, and no more, she paused to think how she 
should begin, and then rang the bell sharply. Cleopatra answered it 
instantly, ‘with the usual negro grin that seems ever to promise (poor 
wretches !) willing obe dience. Mrs. Allen Barnaby stood ready with a 
little silver coin, commonly called in those regions a fip’, in her ‘hand. 

‘“*T have got rather a tough job to get through, my girl,” said she, 
‘and if you will set to and help me, I'll give you this.” 

Money is, perhaps, of all sources of earthly joy, what a slave loves 
the best, and though a negro eye does not sparkle, those of Cleopatra 
gleamed forth a look of great delight, and extending her strangely 
white palm, so different in hue from the rest of her skin, she said, 
‘* Please, missis, I’se ready to do ebery ting.” 

** That is more than I want, Cleopatra,” said the dignified lady, with 
a very condescending smile. ‘* All l want is that you should go into that 
outhouse at the back of the yard, you know, behind the kitchen, where 
all our luggage was put, that came from the custom-house, and get 
some of the other blacks to help you to bring up into this room all the 
hampers you can find there. Do you understand ?” 

“Is all the nigger blacks to share dis, share and share alike, 
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ma’am 2” demanded the disappointed Cleopatra, holding out her fip’ 
to the lady. 

‘** No, Cleopatra, no, that is for yourself alone. Put it in your 
pocket, and say nothing about it to any body.” 

‘* When all the hampers are brought into this room, and all the deal 
boxes, and the great earthenware crate into the room of my daughter, 
Madame Tornorino, I will give a levy to be divided among the people 
that help you.” 

**Ib I do it all my own myself will missis gib me the levy?” asked 
Cleopatra; very coaxingly. 

‘**T will give the levy whenever the things are all brought up,” re- 
plied Mrs. Allen Barnaby, *‘ but I tell you, Ciecpatra, that you can’t 
do it by yourself; it is perfectly impossible.” 

Cleopatra answered nothing, but grinned and departed. During her 
absence Mrs. Allen Barnaby arranged her room in the best manner she 
could devise for the reception of the ponderous baggage she expected ; 
and this done, she sought and found her daughter, and the two Miss 
Perkinses, whom she informed of what was going on, and then re- 
quested that they would all come into her room to assist her. 

** Til be hanged if I do, though,” replied Madame Tornorino, “ and 
while I’m slaving for’ you, mamma, I wonder who's to unpack my own 
things? I was just talking to Matilda about them when you came in, 
wasn’t I, Matilda?” she added, addressing her friend with a wink 
which demanded an affirmative. ‘I'll tell you what we'll do, mamma, 
and that will be all fair and no tyranny, which nobody you know can 
abide in this free country—which is news that I have just learned from 
Mrs. Grimes—I'll tell you what we'll do; you shall take Matilda, and 
I'll take Louisa, because I like her best for this sort of thing, and then 
we can both set to work fair and above board.” 

The two sisters eagerly proclaimed themselves perfectly ready to per- 
form every thing that was required of them, and Mrs. Allen Barnab 
finding she could do no better, submitted to the arrangement. Where- 
upon the party, who were during the discussion assembled in the apart- 
ment of Madame Tornorino, divided,,two ladies remaining where 
they were, while the other two proceeded across a wide corridor to 
the domain of Mrs. Allen Barnaby. But just as Miss Matilda and 
her respected friend reached the top of the stairs, which they passed in 
their way to its entrance, they were greeted by the sight of a huge 
hamper that seemed making its own way up the staircase. The figure 
of Cleopatra was, in fact, totally hid by the wide burden she had de- 
posited on her head, but the next moment made it visible as, without 
looking to the right or to the left, the steadily balanced black machine 
passed on, with quite as little attention to what it met as a steam- 
engine. The two ladies followed; Miss Matilda wondering—for she 
knew not of the hamper scheme—and Mrs, Allen Barnaby delighted. 
Ever since her arrival she had endured a sort of undefined anxiety 
about the time and manner of her reunion with the treasures which that 
hamper and its fellows contained. She knew, indeed, or at any rate 
she believed, that those treasures were safe, nay, that they were, as it 
might be said, near her; but there was something so unusual, so im- 

practicable in the nature of their envelopments, that difficulty, uncer- 
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tainty, and opposition seemed to overhang her tangible possession of 


them. 


Nothing, in fact, short of the absolute necessity produced by Mrs. 


Beauchamp's request could have given her courage to issue the com- 
mand she had pronounced to Cleopatra, and joyful was she—oh ! very 


joyful, when she perceived one division of her unwieldy armament 


thus far advanced on its march towards her own quarters. What then 
were her emotions on entering her room to see all her eight hampers 
spreading themselves far and wide before her eyes, and the well-pleased 
Cicopatra grinning in the midst of them. She seized upon Matilda’s 
arm, and grasped it fondly. 

‘*Isn'tthata comfort, Matilda?” she exclaimed. ‘I have hardly 
ever said a word about it, even to the major, but I declare to you, 
upon my honour and life, Matilda, that 1 always felt as if I never 
should get thein all together again.” 

Miss Matilda stared with the most unaffected astonishment at the 
display which so enchanted her friend. 

‘** Hampers ?”’ she exclaimed in an accent which expressed, better 
than any words could have done, how perfectly unintelligible their ap- 
pearance was to her. 

‘Yes, my dear, hampers,” returned their happy owner, laughing 
heartily. ** Do you think I have brought over a stock of wine in them, 
Matilda?” Then turning to the negress, while she honourably drew 
forth the promised levy (value eleve ‘npence), she said, ‘‘ And where are 
the people who have helped you bring all these up, Cleopatra?’ 

‘* De people is me own self, missis,” replied the girl, holding out her 
hand for the well deserved gratuity. 

‘Well, to be sure, you are a strong girl! I didn’t quite intend 
to be giving three fips at a time to any nigger, but there, you shall have 
it as you have done the job sO quickly ; but remember, all Madame 
Tornorino’s things are to be brought up too. However, I can tell you 
for your comfort that there is not one half so many as mine. I'm sure 
I don't know how itis, Matilda. I bave always dressed Patty uncom- 
monly elegant, as you well know, and I should not say I had ever be- 
grudged her any thing—should, you? And yet somehow or other it 
always happens that 1 get quantities more things for myself. That 
docs look a monstrous si; cht of dresses, doesn’t it, “Matilda 2” 

** Dresses?” exclaime d the still mystified Matilda. ‘* Do all those 
wine hampers contain dresses, Mrs. O—Mrs. Allen Barnaby ?” 

‘** You shall see, my dear,” was the reply.  ‘ Just hand me over that 
razor of the major’s, will you, Matilda? Now then, which shall we 
begin with? Let me see if I can remember any thing about it. My 
court dress is in the biggest of all. That’s it, isn’t it? Let us begin 
with that.’ F 

The major’s razor was sharp and true, the stout whipcord snapped 
before it, again, again, and again, till the top was fairly disengaged on 
all sides, and fell creaking to the ground. Mrs. Allen Barnaby has- 

tly snatched away the linen wrappers which still intervened between 
her and her court dre ‘ss, and then stood gazing upon it as it lay richly 
heaped in all its splendour, with an intensity of pleasurable emotion to 
which the pencil could do better justice than the pen. 
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Alas! the poor Matilda! ‘‘ How stood she, the while?” All the 
finery she had in the world had crossed the ocean in one trunk, two 
bandboxes, and a bag, and all the consolation which the unpacking, 
handling, and setting it in order, could convey to her spirit, had been 
already enjoyed! Atthat moment, perhaps, she did envy Mrs. Allen 
Barnaby notwithstanding her large waist and her gray hairs; but a 
little reflection caused her to turn her eyes towards the looking-glass, 
whence the youthful contour of her figure greeted her so cheeringly, 
that her spirits revived, and she set about the business she was sum- 
moned to perform, almost without breathing a sigh; though she had 
to hand out from this and the seven following hampers, not less than 
thirty-two dresses, three cloaks, five shawls, nine scarfs, sixteen fichus, 
and twenty-eight embroidered collars! Nevertheless, the operation 
was certainly in some degree a painful one. Yet was it soothed by 
the delightful consciousness, that not one of all the things she saw 
and handled, but would look five thousand times better upon her than 
upon its owner! 

And thus passed the hours, till the first dinner-bell gave notice that 
it was time to dress. Miss Matilda heard it with joy and gladness, 
Mrs. Allen Barnaby with dismay. She had not found lodging-room, 
notwithstanding Mrs. Carmichael’s very handsome assignment of 
drawers, for one half of her belongings, and now actually wrung her 
hands, almost in despair, as she exclaimed, 

‘Oh! Matilda, Matilda! What am I to do with my three velvets 2?” 

‘We must think of that another time, my dear Mrs. O—Allen Bar- 
naby,” replied the young lady, giving notice that it was her decided 
intention to depart, by walking straight towards the door, and instantly 
opening it. ‘*f have got something very particular to do to the cap I 
am going to wear at dinner to-day,” she said, ‘‘and I can’t stay a 
minute longer.” 

Before she could be answered, she was gone, and the perplexed Mrs. 
Allen Barnaby looked around her with the mixed feeling of enjoyment 
and distress, so frequently produced by the embarras du richesse. At 
this moment her husband entered, for the purpose of preparing himself 
for dinner, and great was his astonishment at the spectacle that greeted 
him. The eight huge hampers, though emptied of their contents, 
occupied not the less space on that account, but so choked up the 
room with their bulk, that it seemed nearly impossible to get across It. 

‘¢ What on earth are you about, wife?” he exclaimed, and not, per- 
haps, in the gentlest of accents, ‘ What is the good of dragging out 
all this trampery, if we are to start away up the Mississippi in a week 
orso? Is it forthe pleasure of looking at it all? Upon my soul I 
did not think you were such a fool.” : 

Strong in conscious innocence, my admirable heroine lost not her 
temper, but explained to him as he performed his ablutions, after 
having scrambled over the obstacles which impeded his approach to the 
washing-s'and, how absolutely necessary it was that she should comply 
with the marked request of Mrs. Beauchamp, and show that she had 
some dresses fit for a Christian to wear, 

‘Tt is quite plain to me, Donny,” she continued, soothingly handing 
him his rose-coloured satin cravat, ‘ perfectly plain and clear that Mrs. 
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Beauchamp, who is evidently a remarkable sensible woman, does not 
choose to commit herself by introducing strangers of whom she knows 
no more than the child unborn, to all the best famili s of New Orleans. 
Now she knows, as well as I do, that dress speaks for itself—and 
though she did it in a very gt nteel, ladylike way, | don't pre atly 
doubt, T promise vou, that if 1 hi “ mn sie any shuffling excuses, about 
not liking to thy au iN my things, 1 shouid prese ntly have found her as 
shy as you please about introducing us. But every thing will go right 
now, depend upon it, Just ask yourse if if any bod yin their senses 
could look pot ste 1 dresses as thi sc, and feel any doubt of the high 
respectability of the person to whom they belong? Just ask yourself, 
Mayo a 

“To be sure there is something in that,” replied the reasonable 
husband. ‘ But how in the world, my dear, did you contrive to col- 


Ject such an namense quantity of ric hh, expensive-looking dresses ‘— 


are St y all paid for, my Barnaby 7” 

“My dear major, I alw. LVS ( onsider that to bea question between 
myst lt and nV Conscience, with which nobody, not even you, my dei ir, 
has any right to meddle. IT know my own heart, Donny, and when i 
feel that tus for the advantage ot my husband and child to do a 
thing, | doit, without stopping to consider what any box ly else may 
think of at. Tf every body did the same, Major Alien Barns iby, you 
may depeud upon it, the world would “Wile a deal better than it is. But 
{ am SOFTY to say that dufyis often and often p! ut out of sig vht, and that 
too by ie ople Who Taney they are mig rity rood, I thank Hleaven, that L 
know what's right better than that comes to—and it is nota little 
that will stop me, nor ever did, when I feel that Lam doing my duty 
to my famuly.” 

“ You are a charming woman, my dear,” returned the major, with a 
very gallant air, ‘Sand as [ have often told you before, were certainly 
made on purpose for me. But hark! ‘there woes that rong of a dine 
ner-bell—come aloug, my dear! [suppose I must sit by Mrs. Beau- 
champ again to-day, as | have began to do it, though I have no parti- 
cul object init now,” 

Don't SUV SO, ny dear Donny,” replied lis lady, looking at him 
rather reproachtully., ** Renv tber that as a husband and a father, 
you have your duties to perform, as well as myself, You have still a 
yreat deal to do, my dear. As yet you have only made her under- 
stand that Lam a woman of Lrenius, ‘and a writer greatly approve din 
my own countiy; and you should go on now to dwell upon our posi- 
tion in fashionable soci ty, and among people of rank.” 

—M ny» my dear,” replicd the mayor, giving a last brush to his 
whisk IS, ‘they one and all of them hi ile people ot re ink—the | say sO 
every moment almost. 

Mrs. Allen Barnaby drew on her black silk mittens, smiled, and 
nodded hea hie ad. , 

“ Major,” said she, while her eyes assumed an exccedingly clever 
expression, **mayor!—-don't be attronted—but you don’t see so far 


mto a stone wall as | do, 


1), nt 2 ny ite ar / Wins l Ww far do you see “ 


** Just far cnough to convince me that thev just dote upon titles 
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and rank as much as ever I did, when I used to toady that horrid old 
cat, Lady Sus: in—and that’s saying a good deal.” 
‘‘ Yes, soit is, my dear,” re plied her husband. ‘‘ But if you say as 
much in your book, I don’t think it will answer.’ ° ‘ 
‘No more do I, my dear,” she rejoined ; * but come along, Donny, 
come to dinner; don’t be afr: uid, you may trust me.’ 


Char. XV. 


Tue dinner of this day passed very much as the others had done, 
Mrs. Carmichael wheezed, and eat, and hoped the gentlemen and ladies 
found the canvass-backs and the hominy good, and then wheezed 
again. Mi; or Allen Barnaby did his very best to confirm all Mrs. 
Beauchamp’s favourable impressions respecting the excellent standing 
of himself and his family. His lady sat, dispensing smiles around, the 
very picture of admiring observation and trave Ning intelligence. Miss 
Louisa Perkins unexpectedly found Annie Beauc hamp se ated next to 
her, and therefore felt herself considerably nearer being comfortable, 
then at any moment since she first breathed the air of the United 
States; for she heard herself re peatedly spoken to, and that with the 
most engaging kindness and good nature. Miss Matilda believed her- 
self to be looking much better than usual, having very successfully 
altered her blond and amber eap, and got her hair to curl and to 
hang beautifully, Patty pinched ber husband’s elbow, and laughed 
loud with delight, when he turned suddenly round to see what was the 
matter. Mr. Egerton talked a good deal to Miss Beauchamp, and 
flattered himsclf that he had made her exceedingly angry. And the 
rest of the good company went on very much as usual. 

But on the following morning several important circumstances oc- 
curred, tending gre atly to change the position of our travellers, and to 
advance each and every of them in the direction they wished to 
pursue, 

Before leaving the room where the boarders breakfasted, Mrs. Allen 
Barnaby made her way to the side of Mrs. Beauc hamp, and lowering 
her voice to a confidential tone, said, 

‘‘ Whenever you like to come to my room, my dear madam, I shall 
be ready to see you. I have now got a few of the dresses unpacked, 
about which L desired to consult you. 

This was enouch to secure the immediate attendance of the lady 
whose good opinion she wished to propitiate, and who had, indeed, 
feelings stronger than mere curiosity to make her accept the invita- 
tion. Never, perhaps, had Mrs. Allen Barnaby displayed more acute- 
ness than when she guessed that Mrs. Beauchamp was anxious to ascer- 
tain the style of her wardrobe, before she ventured upon introducing 
her and her f. muly to any persons of Louisianian importance. 

‘y ie was precisely the fact. Not that Mrs. Beane hamp entertained 
the slightest doubt of Mrs. Allen Barnaby’s being a person of great 
talent; of that she felt sufficiently assured, by the manner in which 
she admired every thing she saw; but as it appeared that the part 
had omutted to bring letters of introduction to New Orleans (which the 
major accounted for by saying that their original intention had been to 
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sail to New York), she confessed to her husband that she knew no 
other safe and sure criterion, excepting dress, whereby she could suffi- 
ciently ascertain their standing, to justify her introducing them to her 
tip-top friends; and to confess the truth, the note which was to secure 
the strangers an invitation had yet to be written. 

Mrs. Alle n Barnaby found means to watch, with a good deal of tact, 
and without at all be ‘traying her deep interest in the m: itter, the sort 
and devree of etlect produced by the display of her rich suits upon her 
American friend, nor had she any reason to feel disappointed at the 
result of the expe riment. 

Mrs. Be ‘auchamp indeed said little, much less than was usual with 
her on most occasions; but she looked, she touched, she meditated, 
and she reasoned. The two ladies moved gently about, trom chair to 
chair, from the bed to the sofa, and trom the sota to the bed, without 
any of the bustling noisy discussion whic h such an examination cvene- 

rally produces betwee n female friends. Indeed, very little was said 
by either of them: Mrs. Be ‘auchamp understood rood manuers a great 
deal too well to give utterance to the increased and still increasing 
esteem, to which the velvet, satin, and lace displayed before her, gave 
birth; while Mrs. Allen Barnaby felt too much alive to the importance 
of that esteem, to interfere with the mental process, which she clearly 
Saw Was going on, to augment it, 

The first words, however, or nearly so, which were spoken while this 
examination lasted, were uttered by the owner of the articles, which 
pleaded thus trumpet- -mouthed, for her gentility. Mrs. Allen Barnaby 
said at length, but in an accent very nearly of indifference. 

‘*You must not forget, you know, my dear Mrs. Beauch: amp, that 
you promised to tell me whether the style of any of these dresses 
would be fit for the society to which you have so kindly offered to pre- 
sent me.” 

“No, indeed, my dear ma’am,” returned Mrs. Beauchamp, ‘ I am 
not going to do any such thing, I assure you; and J am happy to say 
that I don’t see any one thing among all these handsome articles which 
you might not put on with the very greatest propriety when visiting any 
of the great families here. When you have been a little longer in the 
country, my dear Mrs. Allen Barnaby, you will find out, I am sure, for 
vou are a great deal too smart and observing to miss seeing it, that this 
southern p art of the Union, enjoys a much higher class of society than 
those who have been ill-advised enough to mahee ihemselves free states. 
They grovel, as we all say, in the very outskirts of civilization, and 
have just sari the only way to make a republic in any degree ele- 
gant and respectable; and the cause is plain to those who don’t shut 
their eves on purpose, because they won't see. For it’s easy enough to 
guess that no white freeborn Americans, whether men, women, or 
children, will choose to make household drudges of themselves and 
work for wages. It follows in course then you see, that we must 
either scrub, and rub, and toil, and sweat for ourselves, like so many 
downtight savages, or else that we must make use of the creatures that 
we have luckily got hold of—that are neither white nor freeborn—and 
make them do whi at it is quite positively necessary that ladies and vene- 
tlemen must have done for them.” 
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While these words were spoken, Mrs. Allen Barnaby stood with her 
hands clasped together, and her eyes fixed on the, speaker, with the air 
of one who is listening to the most important information that one 
human being can bestow upon another. 

‘* Every word you utter, my dear madam,” she said, ‘‘ convinces me 
that Providence has thrown me in your way, in eoder to beara my 
putting forth to the world, with the authority of my name (which truth 
at this moment obliges me to confess is not inconsiderable) any of 
those false views on the subject of negro slavery, which, I blush to say, 
are too freely propagated in Europe. I see at once the full force of 
" your argument, and you will do me a great favour if you will just sit 
down here for a moment while | make a memorandum of your obser- 
vation. Never mind that crimson velvet dress, my dear Mrs. Beau- 
champ—it was made at Paris last year; but you know the great misfor- 
tune of velvets is, that they are eternal !” 

‘* My!” exclaimed Mrs. Beauchamp, following with her eyes, the 
sple ndid robe, with its gold stomacher, as it was thrown carelessly aside 
in order to give her a chair. “I expect it looks as if it was made yes- 
terday. I do wish, Mrs. Allen Barnaby, that if we all go together to- 
night to Judge Johnson’s, you would just wear that gown—it is first- 
rate elegant, ‘and I expect, there’s nobody so stupid as not to see that 

—and don't you mind its being hot weather, Mrs. Allen Barnaby— 
we can learn you to fix the things under, so that you will hardly feel 
the difference.” 

‘* Most assuredly I will wear that dress, if you approve of it, my 
dear Mrs. Beauchamp,” was the obliging reply, but spoken with the 
sort of dignified indifference which a queen might have shown upon a 
similar occasion. 

Mrs. Allen Barnaby now took her new note-book and pencil out of 
ber table-drawer, and sitting down before it, said in a tone which 
formed a charming contrast to that in which she had spoken of her 
dress— 

‘May I ask you, my dearest madam, to repeat to me a few words 
of what you were saying just now? This will amply suffice to re- 
call the general bearing of your admirable and unanswerable argu- 
ment.’ 

‘* Texpect that what I was saying was about the ridiculous unpossibi- 
lity of republican gentlemen and ladies doing for themselves without the 
assistance of niggers. And what J think is the best argument of all, 
Mrs. Allen Barnaby, i is just this—I want the abolitionists to be pleased 
to tell us which they calculate is the greatest sin—the letting black 
heathen nigger creturs what grows wild in their own woods, for all the 
world like so many painters and polecats, | want to know, I say, 
whether its wickeder to let them do the work of the Union, or to put 
it upon the gentlemen and ladies of the republic to do it for them- 
selves. and them the very people that the immortal Washington fought 
for ?—The very people who got done finished the glorious fourth of 
July work, and that now stands in the face of all Europeyans as the 
pattern people of the world. Which of the two is it that ought to do 
the dirty work? Is it the heroes of the Stars and the Stripes, or is it 
the nigger slaves what belongs to them ?” 
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Mrs. Beauchamp said all this slowly and deliberately; and the ge 
so, as she observed that her friend was earnestly et caged the while, 
writing. 

As soon as the sentence had reached its conclusion, Mrs. Allen Bar- 
naby raised her eyes, fixed them solemnly on the f face of her eloquent 
and animated ¢ ompanion, and having gazed at her for a moment, ex- 
claimed, 

‘*T never did, no, never in my whole life, hear any thing put so clear 
and convincing as that. Why any body that doesn’t see the truth of it, 
must be as stupi das the dirt under their feet !” 

No, no, itis not so much stupidity , my dear Mrs. Allen Bar- 
naby,”’ replied the patriotic lady, ‘as downright good-for-nothing 
wickedness—they do all see it—they Must see it— they must know 
that a white man, a white American republican, is better than a nasty, 
filthy, black nigger slave—but that’s the shocking part of the business, 
my dear |: dy. The ‘y see it, and yet they won't say so, on account of 
their poisonous party spirit. And it’s just thai, which threatens the 
safety of the finest part of the Union, and the only part sufficiently ad- 

vanced in the eleg rances of civilization to get thernselves looked up to 


by Europevans. 

This was said with so much vehemence, so much bitterness, and such 
heightened corout that the acute Mrs, Allen Barnaby saw at once how 
very near, and how very important a subject they were discussing, and 
she quietly determined to act accordingly. She raised her hand to her 
forehead, which we pressed forcibly, as if to still its pi ainfal throbbings. 
She sighed, then sat motionless awhile, then sighed again, and at 
I peth, ma Vorce as dee }) and sole mn as that of Mrs. Siddons herself, 


sh) sad, 

‘ [feel that this important, this mefully important subject excites 
my mind too strongly. It will require many solitary hours of deep 
thoughtfulness to represent it to the world in the lie ohti in which it 
oucht to be viwed. [see it all—all xnow—as clearly as the sun at 
noon-day, and it shall not be my fault if Europe does not see it 


OO. 

“Then you see it as I do, my excellent, clear-headed Mrs, Allen 
Barnaby - You range vourself on the side of the persecuted slave- 
holders (" exclaimed Mrs. Beauchamp. 

‘1 do, indeed,” replied the authoress, ina tone of the most digni- 
fied decision. 

‘Then if I dou't prove myself worthy of such a frie nd, may I never 


be waited upon by a slave acain.”’ returned Mrs. Beaucha: mp, suddenly 
rising, ‘*And now, Mrs. Allen Barnaby, I must leave vou, for I have 


many things to do. | hope we shall enjoy our party to-nmight—I am 


told itis to be a very wav one. 
. ' nin ] 0 sats oe | oe hari: 

Pou are aware, my dear madam,” said our traveller, remembering 

her husband’s hint, ** that we English ladies never pay visits, unaccom- 


paried by our husbands.” 

\ud it does you honour, ma’am, great honour. The ladies of the 
Union are first-rate part cular in that line themselves. In course, my 
friends wall « Xp et the company of th may - and not only that, ] can 
7 . ‘| . , . es , la p @. ; ee itl be colne " > 
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co where you will, in this part of the country, and that if you made up 
altogether half a score, instead of half- a-dozen.” 

‘You are exceedingly kind and polite,”’ replied Mrs. Allen Bar- 
naby, feeling to her very fingers’ ends the strength of her present posi- 
tion, and only hesitating in her acceptance of this wholesale hospi- 
tality, from thinking it possible that she might turn the glowing senti- 
ment of gratitude she had excited, more exclusiv ely to her own profit, — 
6 exceedingly obliging, indeed. But I do not think there is any neces- 
sity to trouble you with such a very large party. Our good friends, 
the Perkinses, are certainly the best creatures in the world, and J 
only too happy to have them with me—in attendance upon me, I might 
in fact say—but there is no occasion whatever to ask for their being 
invited on the present occasion. It may be acheck, perhaps, on future 
hospitality.’ 

‘“¢ You are very considerate and thoughtful, my dear ma’am,” replied 
Mrs. Beauchamp, ‘ and perhaps it may be as well—” 

At this moment Madame Tornorino entered her mother’s apartment, 
and asking in her usual unembarrassed manner what they were talking 
about, was immediately made acquainted with the point they were dis- 
cussing. 

‘‘ How can you be so abominably ill-natured, mamma?” said the 
bride with some vehemence, ‘* when you know Matilda is my partis 
cular friend? Pray, ma’am, get her invited if you can, for I shall have 
no fun if she doesn’t go. As to Louisa, indeed, she may just as well 
stay at home, for she is too dull for any thing. 

Mrs. Be aincle amp declared Madame Tornorino was the liveliest young 
lady she had ever seen, but added that she could not stay another 
minute to listen to her, as she had forgotten to explain properly to her 
friend Mrs, Judge Johnson about who she was to have the happiness of 
seeing, and she must write to her again directly, And she did write 
to her coneerning the large party © ‘{ additional guests whom she re- 
quested her to invite, but not again inasmuch as she had never before 
written a word upon the subject, having waited as before stated for 
some satisfactory proof of the Allen Barnaby race being worthy of the 
promised honour. But on this point assurance had indeed become 
doubly sure, 

os Nobody who knew any thing of the higher classes in any country 
could doubt for a moment (as she told Mrs. Judge Johnson) that such 
dresses must belong to a real lady, but what,” she added, ** was 
that compared to the high-minded feelings, and the extraordinary 
abilities she had shown upon the subject so near to all their 
hearts ? 

In short, she expla ined her motives so clearly, and expressed them 
so well, th xt as quickly as the black messenger could go and return, 
Mrs. Beauchamp was In possession of a note that authorized her to 
bring with her the five friends she had named. 

“The five friends?” said Annie, when her mother communicated the 
note to her. 

“Yes; all you know, except that poor melancholy-looking one, 
that does not seem as if she could take pleasure in any thing.’ 

‘The eldest of the two Miss Perkinses you mean?” said Annie. 
‘Yes, my dear.” 
July.—VOL. LXV. NO. CCLIX. Y 
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‘Well, then, mamma, I shall stay at home with her,” said the 
young lady, with all the pertinacity of a spoiled child. 

“You stay at home, Annie? My daughter, you must be out of 
your wits to say so. I should like to know what father would say to 
that ?” 

But the young lady persisted, and, as generally happens in such 
cases, the mamma gave way; Miss Louisa was taught to consider her- 
self invited, and Mrs. Beauchamp made up her mind to smuggle her 
in among the rest, or if challenged as to their numbers, to declare that 
it was a blunder of her foolish Annie’s, 

It so chanced that this little debate between Mrs. Beauchamp and 
her daughter took place in the great saloon, while some few of the 
boarders were waiting there in expectation of the dinner-bell, and 
among them was Mr. Frederic Egerton. This young man had been 
vacillating a little respecting his immediate departure from New Or- 
leans. It had occurred to him that he had not yet seen enough of the 
singular forest around it, with its rich Palmeto shrubs, and its heavy 
pendant moss; and he had pretty well made up his mind to stay 
another week. 

He was one of those who had been honoured by a verbal invitation 
from the honourable Judge Johnson himself, for the party of the 
evening; but he had prudently given an uncertain answer, and in 
truth had decided upon avoiding so warm a ceremony. But his 
curiosity was now piqued to know why that little obstinate, thorough- 
bred, American girl, insisted so rudely and so vehemently, upon being 
accompanied by that deplorable-looking Miss Perkins. 

‘*She has got some horribly vulgar American joke in her head, I 
am quite sure of it,” he muttered to himself. ‘* And if I am broiled 
for it, I will certainly go in order to find out what it is. Howl do de- 
test American jokes !” 


Cuap. XVI. 


Tue drawing-rooms of Mrs. Judge Johnson, like many others in 
New Orleans, were large, lofty, and handsome ; and, on the present 
uccasion, very tolerably lighted, so that Mrs. Allen Barnaby and her 
party felt, on entering them, all the delight of reviving hope for the 
future. The rooms were already very nearly full, Colonel and Mrs. 
Beauchamp being always very late, owing to the gentleman’s evening 
nap, which nothing was ever permitted to interfere with. But this 
circumstance only added to the gratification of our party, proving to 
them at once, by one heart-cheering coup-d’@il, that they were, as 
Mrs. Allen Barnaby emphatically expressed it, ‘* Once more in the 
land of the living.” 

‘Isn't it a comfort, Patty,” said she, making a sudden step for- 
ward, and clutching her daughter's arm, “isn’t it a comfort to see so 
many full-dressed people again? I swear that I dreamt half a dozen 
times at the very least, when I was aboard ship, that the devil, or 
something like him, came and told me I should never put my foot in 
a ball-room again. And you see that dreams do go by contraries. Isn’t 
it delightful, Patty ?” 
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“ Lor, mamma, how you do pull me!” said Patty in return, endea- 
vouring to withdraw herself from the maternal grasp, in order not to 
be separated from her husband, who was drawing her forward. ‘‘ Yes, 
yes, to be sure, it is very delightful—only do let me go.” 

At this moment Mrs. Judge Johnson, a very thin lady of about five 
and thirty, came forward from the crowd that surrounded her, and to 
whom she was giving in the strictest confidence a few hints as to who 
was coming, with all the interesting particulars now attached to the 
names of Allen Barnaby. 

The interest and curiosity thus excited, was of the most animating 
kind, and produced so evident a desire to behold the celebrated heroine 
of the tale, that Mrs. Allen Barnaby had the exquisite gratilication of 
finding herself the object upon w hich every eye was fixed. Perhaps 
her heart had never beat so joyously since the moment of her first in- 
troduction to Lord Mucklebury! With the acuteness which made so 
remarkable a feature in her character, she saw at a single glance what 
was going on, and understood it, too, completely. 

‘¢ Do you see, Donny ?—do you see?” she whispered in the ear of 
her husband, on whose arm she was now stalking forward with inde- 
scribable dignity to receive the welcome of her hostess. ‘' Don’t they all 
look as if they were ready to worship me? I have not told you yet all 
that I have been hearing and saying about the niggers.” 

Mrs. Judge Johnson having now succeeded in cetting within speak - 
ing distance of her illustrious guest, made a curtsey, at once becom- 
ing the dignity of a judge’s “lady, and the cordial hospitality of a 
Louisianian patriot upon receiving a lady about to write a book on 
the principies avowed by Mrs. Allen Barnaby, and which were already 
pretty generally known throughout the room. 

‘IT can’t be thankful enough, I’m sure, ma’am, to my obliging 
friend Mrs. Colonel Beauchamp, for bringing me and the Judge’ ac- 
quainted with a European lady of your standing and great ability. 
There has been a great deal of ill blood brewed, and evil seed sown 
between our two countries, by the vile abominable lies and slanders 
that some of your travelling authors have propagated against us; and 
to such a lady as you are, I expect this must be as hateful as it is to 
us. But if what we hear of you is true, ma’am, which we cannot 
doubt, seeing it comes from Mrs. Colonel Beauchamp, of Big-Gang 
Bank, if all the good we hear of you is true, you shall find that we are 
not people to take up prejudices against all, for the faults and the crimes 
of some.” 

‘¢ You will find yourself as much honoured here, Mrs. Allen Bar- 
naby, as if you was a free-born citizen of our glorious soil. We have 
no prejudices against the English, notwithstanding all the ill they have 
done us. Ali we ask at their hands is a fair and honest account of 
the glories of our unrivalled government, and the splendour of our 
institutions, and this is just what we never get from them—for it is a 
common saying among us, that the bigness of their lies is in propor- 
tion to the littleness of their country. But by you, ma’am, we expect 
to be treated differently, and different, as you will find, will be the re- 
turn. And this honourable gentleman is, 1 expect, ‘the major, your 
husband. He is heartily welcome, ma’am, for your sake—and so are 
all the rest of the ladies and gentlemen, ‘and would be if there was 
Y 2 
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double the number.—Just in time, too, here comes the honourable 

Judge Johnson, my husband. Judge, this is the lady from England, 

as we were talking of but now. You remember,” and she whispered 

something in his ear. ‘* And this isa Majorof England, her husband, 

and these are her sons and daughters, I believe, or her very particular 

friends ; all come out to travel with her, and to help her, may be, in 
iving a fair and just account of us at last.” 

Mrs. Judge Johnson was one of those ladies who, when they begin 
a speech, never seem to know how to leave off again. It is probable 
that she woul | not have ended here, had not the Judge began to speak 
himself; and whenever this happened, she immediately ceased—an 
example which it would be wellif many ladies, of many countries, fol- 
lowed. 

The Judge, however, had certainly a particularly good right to the 
privilege thus accorded him, because it was very rarely that in his 
own house he spoke at all. He was a senator, and in this chamber of 
the legislature was celebrated for his eloquence ; but elsewhere he was, 
rene rally speaking, a very silent man. He was one of those who had, 
with the utmost consistency of purpose and unvarying steadiness of 
principle, persevered in advocating the righteousness “of the slavery 
system against all the attacks made upoa it by those whose notions 
of freedom, as a national characteristic, were founded on rather a 
broader basis than his own. It was he who, with the most constantly 
sustained and most acrimonious vehemence had, through session after 
session, brow-beat, abused, and ridiculed the bold men who had ven- 
tured to attack this darling idol of the slave states; and he was reve- 
renced accordingiy by those who worshipped it. 

This honourable ventleman almost rivalled his lady, though with 
fewer words, ‘in expressing the height, length, and breadth of the 
atfect'‘on and esteem waich he ever held, ready to bestow on all persons 
willing to come forward in support of what he was wont to call © urs 
PRINCIPLES. 

Men of all lands, when they talk of their prinezples, generally look 
couscientious and subiime, and so did the honourable Judge Jolinson. 
You might have thought to look at him when he was haranguing on 
the immutable nature of right: of the heaven-born holiness of jus- 
tice; of the sintul weakness of permiiting vacillating laws, and un- 
tried innovations, to sap and undermine the venerable mstitutions 4 
the republ ic, that itwas a mi irtyr who was preac hing i in Support of : 
holy but painful doctrine, which none but the steadfastly pure vor 
holy-minded bad courage to defend. And accordingly he was univer- 
sally characterized by every citizen who possessed a slave throughout 

the Union, as ** one of the werthiest and most high- minded men that 
ever livwed—as true as steel, and as honest as the day.” 

And those who hung all their hope s of continued prosperity upon the 
system he supported, might well speak thus of him—for if he was right 
theve, he was wrong in nothing else, in nothing, at leastin which this prin- 
ciple was not so vitally mixed as to make part and parcel of the thing 
self. tle was himself a strict liver in all ways. But, if it chanced 
that anv imstances came before him of the licentious immorality which 
inevitably arises from the monstrous * unéon ta partition” which this 
fearful system produces, his stiict morality seemed to melt away, like 
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wax before the sun, and till he was again heard to speak upon some 
theme where this did not interfere, the honourable Mr. Judge Johnson 
might be mistaken for the most licentious man alive. 

Of all this, however, Major and Mrs, Allen Barnaby knew very 
little, and of course cared considerably less. They were both all 
bows, amenity, and smiles. The lady moved her plumes, shook her 
perfumed locks, and declared that New Orleans seemed to her a per- 
fect paradise. 

‘*] had no idea,”’ she said, “of seeing such a room of elegant 
company as this. It almost perfectly equals any thing in London. 
My own last party, to be sure, was more numerous, and as many of 
the ladies wore their court-dresses, because we were all at the drawing- 
room that morning—it was more —” 

But luckily before she finished her sentence, a contracted brow or 
two among the group she was addressing, reminded her of the out- 
break of her friend, Mrs. Beauchamp, when the court of Queen Vic- 
toria had been alluded to ona former occasion. Therefore stopping 
suddenly short, she looked round her with a sort of renewed delight, 
and then exclaimed with very captivating naiveté, 

“But oh! Good gracious! What use is it to talk of London, or 
Paris, or any other place in the world! For where did any body ever 
see in the same number, so many beautiful elegant-dressed women, or 
so many noble, dignified- looking men ?” 

‘“*T am very clad to find you are struck with that, my dear Mrs, 
Allen Barnaby,” said Mrs. Beauchamp, in an audible whisper, and 
throwing her handsome patriotic eyes over the group of tall re- 
publicans who, standing ina cluster behind the Judge, were gazing 
with very eager curiosity at the lady who it was rumoured was come 
all the way from the old country on purpose to do them justice, and to 
write about them and their nasty niggers in the proper stvle—‘* I am 
very glad you are struck with that,”’ she repeated with energy, ‘* be- 
cause in this part of the Union, we do rather pride ourselves upon the 
elegant style of our gentlemen. All the young ladies in the United 
States, you know, are counted pretty, some more, and some less, of 
course ; but it is in vain to deny that it is only in the slave states that 
the gentleman look first-rate. And the reason is so plain, if people 
would but give themselves the trouble to understand it! For it’s only 
in the slave states, in course, that a citizen is a master as well as a 
man; and what right, I should like to know, have those Europeyans, 
who clamour against our negro slavery, to insist upon it, that American 
gentlemen shall be the only g eentlemen in the world who can’t say that 
much for themselves 2” 

A very audible murmur of applause ran round the circle which had 
now surrounded the strangers at this sally; and ‘devilish smart wo- 
man that !” was heard from various quarters. 

Mr. Egerton, who had been in the room some time before the arrival 
of Mrs. Beauchamp’ s party, had by this time made his way up to it; 
an effort which he had probably been disposed to make, because the 
individuals composing it were the only ones in the room, save the 
Honourable Judge Johnson himself, whom he knew by name, or with 
whom he had ever exchanged a syllable. 

Mrs. Beauchamp, in her eagerness to perform properly all the duties 
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of achaperon to Mrs. Allen Barnaby, had dropped the arm of her 
daughter on entering the room, saving, 

‘* You know every b dy in the room, Annie, so you won’t want me; 
but let who willeome to you, be sure to keep civil with the E wnglish 
people.” : 

Finding herself thus alone, Miss Beauchamp looked round her be- 
fore she took another ste pin advance; not so much, however, to see 
with whom she should join herself, as how most securely to avoid the 
proximity and conversation of Madame Tornorino, for whom she had 
conceived an aversion even greater than the fact of her being English 


could account for. 
Having ascertained in what direction she and her loving husband 


had turned, she next looked about her for the other individuals of the 
party for whom her mother had requested her civility, and perceiving 
that the favoured Matilda had received permission to place the tips of 
her fingers on the gallant arm of Patty’s Don, she looked about her, and 
for some time in vain, for the melancholy Louisa, and at last found her 
considerably in the rear of the party—of course, utterly alone, and 
with an air as utte tly desolate. 

Annie instantly stepped back and joimed her, offering her delicate 
arm, smiling exceedingly like an angel of light, and beginning to talk 
to her about the room and the people, as if they had been intimately 
acquainted for months. ‘The sadness of the melancholy Louisa gave 
way before all this unlooked-for kindness, and being really as good- 
natured a woman as ever lived, she soon got talking and laughing with 
her young companion in a much gayer style than was quite usual with 
her; for even before she had been beguiled into le ‘raving her country, 
the constant anxie ty in which she lived respecting her sister’s unpromis- 
mg projectof vetting a husband, had rendered the life of Miss Louisa 
far froma happy one, 

On perceiving the pleasant effect her attentions produced on the 
person whose quiet sadness had so moved her young heart to compas 
sion, Annie redoubled her etlorts to be amusing; and at the moment 
Mr. Egerton reached the place where she and Miss Louisa were stand- 
ing, alittle apart from the crowd that surrounded the great lion of the 
evening, Anme had made her companion laugh heartily, and was look- 
me the very pote lure ol wate ty and rood. humour he ‘Tse Mf. 

Mr. Egerton, betore he spoke to them, gazed at her for a moment in 
astonishment, and it might be, perhaps, a little in admiration. Muss 
it auchamp was not on this occasion dressed in her robe of brown 
holland; but, as far as torm went, was hardly less sunply clad; and as 
the maternal was white muslin, without any mixture of colour or deco- 
ration of any kind, her appearance was still as remarkable for its quiet 
neatness as before. One ornament, however, she had, which was the 
full-blown tlower of a snow-white Japonica, which she had fastened 
grace fully enough on one side of her head. 

Hoving indulyed, unseen, in looking at her for a minute or two 
Mr. beerton st pped forward and made himself visible, bowing civilly 
to the elder lady, and expressing his hope that he saw the younger 
well, 

‘Oh, dear! what a pity that Matilda is not here!” exclaimed the 
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kind Louisa in her heart. ‘‘ This is the very gentleman she was so 
anxious to be introduced to—and now he seems quite inclined to get 
acquainted ! - 

Her sister, however, was too far off to be‘summoned by any becks or 
winks that she could set in action, and all she could do was to return 
his civility in the most obliging manner, which she did by curtsying to 
him three times successively. 

Miss Beauchamp, meanwhile, from the unexpected suddenness of 
Mr. Everton’s address, or from some other cause, perhaps her extreme 
dislike of him, coloured violently, but soon recovered both from the 
Jaughter he had interrupted, and the slight agitation he had produced. 
And then her manner became again as cold, as distant, and as dis- 
dainfuljas it had ever been when conversing with him, — It is not very 
easy for a gentleman to keep up a conversation under such circum- 
stances, especially when so large a portion of contempt and dislike 
mixes with his own feelings ; but, with a sort of pertinacious obstinacy, 
Mr. Egerton was determined that he would talk to Miss Beauchamp. 
It might be that he hoped to plague her, or it might be that he hoped 
to amuse himself by her transatlantic idiom; but let the reason be 
what it might, he was very steadfast in his purpose, and on seeing the 
young people preparing to dance, actually proposed himself to her as 
a partner, 

Annie looked at him with considerable surprise, and certainly her 
first impulse was to decline the offered honour; but she was very fond 
of dancing, and if she refused him, she could not dance with another, 
without a degree of rudeness which nothing but a fresh outbreak on 
his part, in praise of his own country, could have given her courage 
for. She theretore, after a little de lay that was just long enough to be 
uncourteous, bowed her consent, and he presented his arm. She 
looked at him as American young ladies always do look on such occa- 
sions (before they have visited Europe), and walked on beside him in 
silence, but without accepting it. And hereupon Mr. Egerton passed 
judgment upon her with a spice of European unjustice—for totally 
ivnorant of the law which forbids young ladies to walk ‘‘ lock and 
lock” with young gentlemen, he conceived her rejection of this or- 
dinary piece of civility to be only an additional proof of her determi- 
nation to be rude to him. 

They had not, however, proceeded three steps in advance, before 
Aunie, inexpressibly provoked at herself for her thoughtlessness, which 

really surprised as much as it vexed her, turned suddenly back again 
‘- poor Louisa, and kindly taking her hand, which she drew under her 
arm, she said, 

‘*My dear Miss Perkins! I don’t know what I was thinking of to 
leave you in this wavy. I expect you must think me the very “rudest 
person you ever saw. Let me take you to your party be ‘fore I begin 
dancing. Shall we look for your sister, or for Mrs. Allen Barnaby / 

“ Thank you, my dear young lady! You are very—very kind to me 
—always,”’ replied the really grateful Louisa. ‘ if you can find out 
Mrs. Allen Barnaby for me, I shall be very glad, because, do you 
know, I should like to ask her if she thinks it would be possible to get 
a partner for my sister Matilda.” 
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“Will it please vou, Miss Perkins, if she gets a partner?” fsaid 

Annie. 

‘* Please me, my dear Miss Beauchamp? Oh, dear! oh, dear! I 

should be so de li ehted—I really can’t tell you how delighted I should 
be.” 

‘Then just stay here one moment, will you, with your countryman, 

Mr. Everton? and I will see if Tean manage it without troubling Mrs. 


Allen Barnaby.” 
And so saying, she glided away, leaving the not too-well-matched 


compatriots side by ‘ide. 
‘You seem to have become already extremely intimate with that 


young American lady, Miss Perkins,” said the gentleman. ‘ Do you 


tind her ve ry agree able ?”’ 
‘I find her, sir, the verv sweetest, kindest, young creature I ever 


met with in my whole life,” replied the grateful Louisa, with a degree 
of emotion that communicated itself to her voice. ‘* I really do think 
that if I saw much of her I should grow to love her a great deal too 
well—she being an American foreigner, which would make it seem al- 
most wrong and unnatural, I am afraid.’ 

‘Why, really Miss Perkins, if you feel thus strongly already, 


should be apt to think that vou mi oht carry your partiality rather = 


ther than was reasonable, for you can have seen but very little of 


her. a) 
‘And that ts quite true, sir, certainly—but very great sweetness, 


and very great kindness, will vo to one s s heart, ] believe, without taking 


a great deal of time for it. 
The handsome, gallant, gay young Egerton looked in the pale face 


of the still dismal. looking old maid with a considerable approach to- 
wards good fellowship. 

‘Perhaps, Miss Perkins, you patronize pretty young ladies ?” said 
he,smiling. ‘* And I won’t deny that Miss Beauchamp is very pretty, 


though she isso thoroughly American.” 
“Pretty, sir? Is that all you can say ? I do think she ts the most 


per rtect be auty that ever was looked at.” - 

‘Yes, ves,” he replied, laughing, ‘*she is quite sufficiently beautiful, 
and I see | was right in supposing that this is the reason you have taken 
such a fancy to her.”’ 

“ Then without ay to be rude, sir,” she re plied very earnestly, 
‘instead of being right, | must tell you that you are quite wrong I 
don't believe at all that [have any particular liking for be auty. There’s 
my sister's particular friend, Miss P attv-—Madame Tornorino, I mean; 
I have he ag that she is considered quite a complete beauty, and I do 
assure you, sir, that since she has been fully grown up, I have some- 
times taxed myself with being very il- humoured and unamiable about 
it—for the handsomer she seemed to vet, the more | seemed to dislike 


looking at her.” 

Again Mr. Everton lauehed, but by no means impertinently ; and 
though he did not think it discreet to tell the lady how very well he un- 
derstood, and how very much he sympathized with her, he did offer her 
his arm to conduct her to a seat, saving, that he would watch for the 
return of Miss Beauchamp. But before Miss Louisa could express her 
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sense of hin obligingness, or do any thing more than wish that it was 
her sister Matilda instead of herself that he was so polite to, Annie re- 
turned, bringing the glad tidings that she had got one of the best part- 
ners in the room for Miss Matilda. 

‘* And now tell me,” she added, ‘* where I shall leave you ?” 

“Oh! just there, if you please, my dear—where this gentleman was 
coing to get me a seat before you came back.’ 

«“ But shall you not like better to be with your party 2?” said Annie. 
Mrs. Allen Barnaby has got all the crandeur of New Orleans round 
her. Should not you like to get a place near her? I am sure I can 
manage it.’ 

‘* No, thank you, my dear,” replied Miss Louisa, rather hastily. ‘T 
would a great deal rather sit he ‘re by myself if vou please.’ 

Again Mr. Egerton felt a strong movement of sympathy towards the 
old maid, and it seemed as if he thought not of his beautiful partner 
till he had conducted her to the seat she desired to occupy. Then, 
however, he returned with no very lingering step to the spot where he 
had left Annie conversing with some ‘of her acquaintance, whom he 
heard entreating her, as he came up, to get them an introduction to the 
celebrated Mrs. Allen Barnaby. 

By this time. the gentlemen dancers were all leading their partners 
to their places, and Mr. Egerton perceived that the manner in which 
this ceremony was performed, was by the gentleman's taking the hand 
of the lady, in the good old Sir Charles Grandison style, and so parad- 
ing her to the place she was to occupy. They took their station at the 
side of the quadrille, which gave time for a ‘little conversation before 
the figure of the dance called upon them to begin. 

‘‘ Your antipathy towards the degenerated inhabitants of the old 
country, Miss Beauchamp, seems to “have relaxed in one instance at 
least. You are exceedingly kind and attentive to that poor unhappy- 
looking Miss Perkins.” 

‘* 7 don't think she is unhappy-looking at all,” replicd Annie, eva- 
sively. ‘ Not, at least, when she has anv thing in the world to make 
her look cheerful. I never saw any one more easily pleased in my 
life.”’ 

‘‘And you really appear to take pleasure in producing this meta- 
morphosis from grave to gay,’ returned Mr, Egerton. And I could 
understand this very well if ‘she were not an Englishwoman. But, as 
it is, | confess to you that I am somewhat puzzle ‘d to understand why 
you have so dec idedly taken her into favour.’ 

“ Annie looked at him for a moment as if doubtful how to answer ; 
and then said, with a little air, as if she had at Jength made up her 
mind— 

“] will tell you the reason, Mr. Egerton. Miss Perkins is the only 
person I have ever heard of (1 will not say conversed with, though it 
would sound better—but I have scarcely conversed with any)—Miss Per- 
kins is the only English person | ever heard of, who did not think him or 
herself vastly superior to every body else inthe world. She, poor thing, 
is exactly the contrary, for she has every symptom of believing herself 
inferior to every body, and that is the reason why I think her the most 
interesting individual of the English party at Mrs. Carmichael’s.” 

“The English party at Mrs. Carmichael’s,” muttered Mr. Egerton to 
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himself. And then he and his fair partner were called upon to perform 
their part in the dance. 

Meanwhile the happiness of Miss Matilda was almost greater than 
any thing she had ever dared again to hope for at a ball. When en- 
deavouring to obtain a partner for her, Miss Beauchamp had not scrupled 
to hint that she was, as it were, part and parcel of that celebrated Mrs. 
Allen Barnaby who was come from England to New Orleans on pur- 
pose to write a book in praise of the United States, and in defence of 
the slave system. Not only was this enough to procure the gentleman 
to whom it was addressed as a partner in the first quadrille, but no less 
than three others solicited the honour of her hand before the first set 
was over, for the subsequent dances. 

Those who know any thing of Miss Matilda Perkins, can be at no 
loss to imagine her feelings. Nor was her friend and patroness less 
happy. Senators, Members of Congress, lawyers, writers, and states- 
men, all crowded round her, and seemed to vie with each other in de- 
monstrations of esteem and admiration. The heart of my heroine 
whispered to her— 

‘This is what I was born for. This is my real vocation !” 

Her well-pleased husband lingered near her long enough to see how 
admirably well she bore her honours, and then giving her, unseen by 
all, one very little wink of satisfaction, turned away, confessing to the 
honourable Judge Johnson, who at that moment made the inquiry, 
“* That he had no objection whatever to a rubber.” 

The fair Patty was, in short, the only one of the party who did not 
think this visit very delightful ; but being absolutely obliged to give up 
her husband to her papa, who had become so attached to him as to re- 
solve upon never playing a game of cards of any kind without having 
him near his person, she found very little fun even in dancing, becanse 
of course now, as she rather pettishly muttered to herself, ‘‘ Nobody 
could dare to make love to her for fear the Don should snap his nose 
off.” 

Before she left the room, however, she, too, came in for a share of the 
honours of the evening; for a certain Mrs. General Gregory, a lady 
very richly dressed, and having every appearance of being a person of 
great consequence, made acquaintance with her by admiring her gown. 
This led to other subjects; and as Patty was not disposed to dance 
much, Mrs. General Gregory had so advanced the acquaintance before 
they parted, as to promise to come and call upon her and her mamma 
at the boarding-house. This greatly revived the spirits of Patty; for 
the lady talked of her carriage, and her horses, and her servants, and 
occasionally of the General, her husband, so that our young bride again 
felt that she too was somebody. But, after all, it was Mrs. Allen Bar- 
naby herself who was in truth the well-head and spring of all these 
honours. She was herself fully aware of this, and enjoyed the glorious 
prospect opening before her with all the native energy of her character. 

The last words she uttered to her husband before wishing him finally 
** good night,” will show the acuteness with which she read the causes 
that had produced such agreeable effects. 

“TL say, Donny—do you think I shall find a word or two to say in 
praise of slavery: ? Won't I, my dear? That’s all.” 





( 33) ) 






ON THE PERCEPTION OF DANGER. 


But still, where danger was, still there I met him, 
SuAKSPEARE. 





Ir it be true that the conservation of self is the eldest law of nature, 
and if it be undeniable that every thing by which our safety is com- 
romised tends to our destruction, it surely follows by all the rules 
of Aristotle that a keen perception of danger is the most precious 
quality that a man can be gifted with. 

The first consideration of human life is safety; the second safety ; 
the third safety. To be in danger is to be in misery. Danger is the 
brother of destruction, the poison of existence, the sword hanging by 
the single hair that makes life’s most delicious banquet comfortless, and 
the most exquisite dishes served up by fortune indigestible. Transport 
there can be none, where security does not twine with it. No sooner 
does danger show his grisly face than enjoyment vanishes, quiet takes 
to flight ; there is no flavour in wine, no perfume in the rose, no charm 
in beauty, no repose upon the couch. 

Spenser has drawn the picture of ‘‘ Daunger” with the hand of a 
Salvator. 

With him went Daunger, clothed in ragged weed 
Made of beare’s-skin, that him more dreadfull made, 
Yet his own face was dreadfull, he did meed 
Straunge horrour to deforme his griesly shade : 

A net in th’ one hand, and a rusty blade 

In th’ other was ; this mischief, that mishap ; 

With th’ one his foes he threatened to invade, 

With th’ other he his friends meant to euwrap ; 

For whom he could not kill he practised to entrap. 


Now the worst of man’s lot here below is, that he is not only con- 
demned to see this terrific spectre at every turn he takes, whether in 
the highways or bye-ways of existence, but he is under an imperative 
necessity, and even obligation, to keep continually on the look out for 
the apparition. Odious and formidable as danger is in all its shapes, 
we can never see too much of it; our safety depends upon keeping it as 
much in view as possible, and that we may not be reduced to meet it 
face to face, we must sharpen our perceptions and learn to discern it 
while, like the little black speck that predicts the tempest in oriental 
seas, it is yet ‘‘afar off,” and no bigger than “a man’s hand.” 

Fortunately the perception of danger is capable, like our other facul- 
ties, of being improved by cultivation. Different men pass their days 
in different degrees of security, in proportion as they possess more or 
less apprehension. He is safest who is never for a moment off his 
guard; who spies danger at all times and in all situations; who appre- 
hends squalls from all points of the compass; who recognises the pre- 
sence of the great enemy in every thing above him, beneath him, and 
about him, and whose mental powers are most constantly engaged in 
the solution of the vital and everlastingly recurring problem of escape. 
To shun peril, we should never cease to think of it; or when it ceases 
to occupy our waking thoughts, we should make’it the subject of our 
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dreams, and inure ourselves to start at shadows. Be it recollected 
that every shadow has its substance. 


“ Nay, good my lord, be not afraid of shadows,” 
says the foolish Ratcliff to King Richard. But the king replies, 


“By the apostle Paul, shadows to-night 
Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard 
Than can the substance of ten thousand soldiers, 
Armed in proof.” 


There is nothing more silly than to laugh at what we vulgarly called 
idle fears, or groundless appre ‘hensions. The truth is that fears are not 
merely never ‘idle, but the y cannot be too busy; and we most potently 
believe that there was never yet an ap prehension for which the grounds 
were not—onlvy too good. 1D: unger is very rarely chimerical ; safet ty is 
seldom any thing else. Fear, therefore, if an error at all, is an error 
on the safe side, and instead of smiling at old gentlemen and ladies, 
whose thoughts run everlastingly on robbers, or who shudder and 
swoon when a spider courses s the table, or a mouse careers upon the 

carpet, we should reflect that it ts in all probability to this wholesome 
habit of fearing every thing they are,indebted ror their length of days. 
He that qui akes at a mo use—yet a m ouse is no chimera !—will never 
be devoured by a lion. The ‘best protection against real di ingers 1s to 
acquire the habit of trembling at ideal ones. A perpetual panic is 
your only elixir vila. 

Take the case that Theseus puts, in the ‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” 

Oft in the dark, imagining some fear, 
How easy is a bush supposed a bear. 

Now what is there ridiculous in supposing a bush to be a bear? It 
is better to take a bush for a bear, than a bear for a bush: and even 
supposing the bush to be truly a bush, how are we to know that there is 
nota bear in it?) And if we have not the most positive assurance to 
the contrary, is not apprehension reasonable, and is not flight the course 
that common sense dictates? Demosthenes did not take a bush for a 
bear, but he took one for a Macedonian soldier. You might have heard 
his bellowing for quarter. 

“From Macedon to Artaxerxes’ throne.” 


Many a joke was enacted in Athens at the orator’s expense, but with 
all our respect for Attic wit, we are vet to be convinced that any degree 
of caution, timidity, and nervousness in a field of battle can make a 
man mdiculous. Was there ever a more absurd doctrine than that pro- 
pounded by Henry V. to Glocester ? 

“Tis true that we are in great danger ; 
The greater therefore should our courage be.” 


Shakspeare sometimes nods as well as Homer, or his matchless 
knowledge of human nature must have shown him that as fear, not 
courage, is the inward emotion that answers to the presence or ap- 
proach of di inger, so the nearer the latter comes, or the greater the 
form it assumes, the ereater must and ought to be the corresponding 
alarm and dismay. Fear is the reflection of danger in the speculum of 
the mind. The more polished the mirror is, or the quicker and brighter 
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the apprehension, the more accurate and vivid is the image formed, the 
more tremblingly alive we are to consequences, and the more perfect is 
our entire conservative organization. Our hands are prepared to rise 
in supplication, our voices to cry fer mercy, our knees to bend in wise 

submission, or our feet to carry us like the wind from the scene of 
action and of peril. 

But broils and battles are but a few items in the frightful catalogue 
of risks and hazards to which our frail estate here below is subject. 
War is but an occasional episode in the epic of life, a mere underplot 
in the universal tragedy of danger. Danger is omnipresent; to be out 
of danger for a single moment is the most impossible of impossibilities 

— Semper paratus” must be our motto. ‘To discern all the dangers 
that environ us at any given place and time is more, of course, than 
our limited intelligence and knowledge will permit; but this is no rea- 
son why we should not accustom ourselves to descry as many as we 
can. If we have not fifty pair of eyes, like Argus, let us only make 
the better use of the one pair that nature has given us. If we have 
not as many pair of heels as Briareus had of hands, let us only run as 
fast as we can with the pair that we are blessed withal. 

Patroclus, in ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida,” gives excellent advice. 

Oh, then beware ; 
Those wounds heal ill that men do give themselves, 
Omission to do what is necessary 
Seals a commission to a blank of danger ; 
And danger like an ague subtly taints 
Even then when we sit idly in the sun. 

Whether we sit or stand, whether idle or busy, in the sun or in the 
shade, the more insecure we feel ourselves the more secure we are. All 
other securities are humbugs. The beadle’s security is the parish 
stocks; the stock-jobber’s securities are “ bulls and bears.” To go 
security is to put yourself in jeopardy for life. What security is in- 
surance? Does insuring your house secure it from being burnt down ? 
Does it secure yourself from being roasted alive by your own chairs and 
tables, basted by the lard of your own cook? Isa policy a fire-engine ? 
Is it so much as a bucket of water? Suppose your house insured in 
all the companies in London,—it takes fire notwithstanding—what 
llappens ?—there is a furious rivalry of engines and firemen, to see who 
will be first at the conflagration ; suppose them all as alert as possible, 
and water in the greatest abundance (which no doubt it seldom or 
never is, when it is most wanting), well the fire rages, and the hostile 
jets pour in at all the windows {from five hundred hose: you escape 
being burnt, of course, but you have the fairest possible chance of 
being deowne d, nay of being boiled, like a lobster, in the scalding 
element, heated by your own blazing rafters, a bubbling testimony to 
the beneficial effects of fire insurance, and the merits of five hundred 
bubble companies. 

Such is the security afforded by the most substantial institutions of 
the kind; but in all likelihood you have placed yourself and your for- 
tunes under the protecting wings of the Middlesex Assurance, dazzled 
by the diamond rings on the fingers of its directors, and placing im- 
plicit faith in an advertised capital “of fifty millions, and its promises of 
guarantees against all perils and dangers, including deluges, earth- 
quakes, and every hazard but the crack of doom. 
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There are people will argue that, because dangers are scattered round 
our pata as ple ntv as blackberries, as thick as the traps and pitfalls on 
the bridge of Mirza, therefore the less we think of danger, and the 
more blindly (or, as they say, courageously), we pursue our journey, 
the more rationally we act. There is no use in being atraid, there is 
so much to be afraid of! A pretty and shrewd logic! It just occurs 
to us that the inventor of this admirable reasoning is no other than 
that wonderful philosopher, Harry Percy, hight Hotspur, in token of 
his cool judgment. The sage Is pacing the hall of Warkworth Castle, 
reading a letter from one who is so great a blockhead as to see danger 


in that most uncivil of wars, a civil war. 


“Let me see some more. The purpose you undertake is dangerous. 
Why, that’s certain; "tis dangerous to take a cold, to sleep, to drink : 
but T will tell you, my lord fool, out of this nettle, Danger, we pluck 


the tlower, Safety. - 


So, because it is dangerous to catch cold, sieep, or drink, we are to 
overlook dangers of all sorts, and even rush upon the edge of the 
sword. If it be dangerous to catch cold, this is an excellent reason 
for avoiding an open window, but no reason whatever for throwing our- 
selves out of one. If it be dangerous to sleep, it is a valid argument 
in favour of lying awake. If it be dangerous to drink, it is a cogent 
reason for sobriety. — Is Danger a nettle 2 Why should we handle it? 
To * pluck the Hower of ‘ safety,” says the great teacher of prudence, 
Harry Perey. We take the safety that grows on the stalk of danger 
to be no flower at all, but a very rank and venomous weed, 

Wild safety ts as dangerous a plant as wild justice. 


Nemo me impuneé lacessit, 


is as good a device for Hotspur’s nettle, as for the thistle of Scotiand. 
We hope to be always sate from safety like this; it looks so uncom- 


mouly like danger, to say the best of it. 
Montaigne is as heretical as Hotspur on the subject in question. He 


says in his essay on ** Experience’’— 

* To fear the common dangers that concern so great a multitude of 
men, not to dare to do what so many sorts of souls, and a whole 
people dare to do, ts for a heart that 1s effeminate, and mean beyond 
all measure. Company encourages even children. Death is more 
abject, languishing, and painful in bed than in battle; and fevers and 
catarrhs are as painful and mortal as a musquet. W hoever is formed 
valiantly to bear the accidents of common life, would need no more 
courage to be a soldier.” 

This is a tissue of sophistry. A danger ts not the less a danger to 
me, because myriads are exposed to it at the same time. Am I not to 
keep out of the rake of a battery, because I am only one of a thou- 
sand whom its fire is likely to blow to atoms. ‘* Not to dare to do 
what a whole people dares to do,” so far from being a sign of mean- 
ness, is the surest mark and token of a superior spirit. Because one 
pig plunges down a precipice into the sea, why should the whole herd 
follow the example? What Montaigne calls meanness, is in truth the 
height of moral courage. The coward is taunted with wanting the 
physical pluck to stand; but the charge proceeds with an ill grace 
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from the hero, who wants the mental energy to run away. We are 
told that company encourages even children. They must be children 
indeed who are ‘ encouraged by company” to run the risk of being 
riddbed with balls, or minced with sabres. 

If fevers and catarrhs are as mortal as musquets, it follows that we 


should fly from the former, not that we should brave the latter. In pro- 
testing against guns, we do not say one word in behalf of catarrhs and 
fevers. Danger is danger, whatever form it assumes, or at whatever sea- 
son it assails us; but ac cording ¢ to Montaigne, there is nothing formidable 
in such events as the genet al deluge, or the late e earthquake, because 
these are calamities, not affecting mere individuals, but ‘ great multi- 
tudes of men.” 

However, if there be men who had rather live in C Castle Dangerous 
than in Security Hall, we shall not waste pen and ink i n disputing 
with them. There is, no doubt, a monomania of courage, as there 1s 
of theft, or murder : and we regret there is no lunatic ‘asylum for 
martial maniacs. We address ourselves only to those who prefer the 
haven of safety to the ocean of peril, and we ‘implore of them, as they 
love life, and would see good days, to cultivate the perception of dan- 
ger, as the best and most salutary of habits. Let a person accustom 
himse If to detect sources of alarm in eve ry obje ct that presents itself 
to his senses, and in every set of circumstances in which he may be 
placed, and he will soon become surprisingly sagacious. He will 
speedily acknowledge the truth of our great principle,—the ubiquity 
of danger. He will soon arrive at the conclusion that there is no 
such thing as absolute safety 7m rerum naturd. 

Our physical constitution demonstrates the propriety of the course 
of mental discipline we recommend. For why are we provided with 
nervous systems? Not, we may be certain, for the mesmeric doctors 
to play their tricks on; nO, Our nerves were given us to quake and 
tremble with, as much as our ears were given us to hear alarms, or our 
heels to carry us beyond the range of shot. The nervous system is a 
harp on which Danger plays, and the more pains we take to keep the 
instrument in perfect tune, the greater our chances of escape from any 
given situation of peril. 

‘The passion of fear,” says Des Cartes, as quoted by the noble 
author of the Characteristics, ‘‘ determines the spirits to the muscles 
of the knees, which are instantly ready to perform their motion, by 
taking up the legs with incomparable celerity, in order to remove 
the body out of harm’s way. 

With this doctrine Lord Shaftesbury appears not to be satisfied ; 
but he nevertheless makes an admission, in commenting on it, which is 
very apposite to our _ present purpose, 

‘This, however,” he observes, “ I may be assured of, that ‘tis the 
nature of Fear, as ‘well as of other passions, to have its increase, or 
decrease, as it is fed by Opinion, and influenced by eustom and prac- 
tice.” 

Education is of course all-important; the “custom and practice” 
of which Lord Shaftesbury speaks cannot be commenced too early, — 


Train up a child in the way he should run. 


Lay it down as a fundamental maxim, that “ fear is the beginning of 
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wisdom.” Teach the little ones to fear every thing, to trust nothing ; 
familiarize them with the discovery of all possible or imaginable dan- 
gers, and teach them that at every moment of their lives there is some- 
thing to be afraid of, if they have ouly the penetration to find it out. 


“Teach the young idea” any thing but ‘* how to shoot.” 


Discourage hardihood even by severity, and offer little premiums for 
the loudest bawler, the createst trembler, or the nimblest runner. I 
would sometimes go the length of exposing boys to trifling hazards, 
for the sake of instructing them how to exhibit the quality that fools 
call poltroonery, and wise men prudence. Sometimes, for instance, a 
cry of robbers might be raised at some unseasonable hour of the —_ 
and Jack or Tommy might be taught to scramble under the bed, 
creep into some trunk, until the alarm of the banditti had et! 
away. 

The most expeditious and ingenious hider should have an egg for his 
breakfast the ensuing morning, warning him, however, to break the 
shell with caution, lest there should ha :ppen to be achicken in it, which 
might thrust up its bill and peck him. Again I would bring my 
young masters to the brinks of ponds, or the margin of some adjacent 
puddle, and there would I inculcate the invaluable lesson that a 
person may be drowned in a foot of water as effectually as in fifty 
fathoms. 

Thus would I nip the spirit of naval enterprise in the bud, particu- 
larly as it would be my care to select a blustry day for the lecture, 
and by showing the effects of the rippling of ‘the “pool upon some 
wooden bowl, or tub, launched for the purpose, impress the tender 
mind with a conception of foa ming surges, furious tempests, and all 
the horrors of the deep. 

Another day, we would visit the Zoological Gardens, but on the 
subject of natural history I would take much more pains to imbue 
children with the fear of those domestic animals, which we encounter 
every hour of our lives, than of lions, wolves, and kangaroos, which 
are never to be met with, except a man is insane enough to visit the 
countries where those horrible monsters are produced. No, the beasts 
which I would bring up boys in the habitual dread of, are the horse, 
the dog, the cat, the fox, the mouse, the bull, the goat, and the 
squirrel, 

I would ask them how the -y would like to be kicked by a pony, or 
thrown from its back and get a broken arm or a fractured skull, like 
such or such a young centleman, whom I would select from the ciscle 
of their acqui aintance for an awful warning. 

To James would I say, ‘* Beware of the cat, you saw how your 
cousin Frank was scratched by a little kitten.’ 

To Frederick —** Alw ays run away from a dog; remember the verse 
you learned yesterd: LY, 


Dogs d de light 
= bark and bite, 
For Nature made them so.” 


Harry would, perhaps venture to play with a calf, in which case he 
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would be told that calves grow up to be cows or bulls, with great big 
horns, which they gore people with, and toss them over hayricks and 
houses. I would repeat the story of Tom Thumb, who was devoured 
by acow, and [ would choose from the Scripture lessons, the passage 
about the “ bulls of Basan.” 

But there is no better way of communicating useful knowledge than 
by pictures. Riding and hunting I would recommend to the tastes of 
young gentlemen by a complete series of those pleasing pictures which 
we see in the windows of the print-shops, where sensible men in red 
coats are exhibited in every variety of position into which that engaging 
quadruped, the horse, can manage to pitch his rider; some twirling 
on the sharp points of paling, like weathercocks on steeples; others on 
seeming expeditions of discovery to the moon; others descending like 
meteors or rocket-sticks; here a gay equestrian topsy-turvy in the 
mud, and only distinguishable by the playing of his boots and spurs 
amongst the reeds and bulrushes; there a gallant horseman inextri- 
cably committed to a thickset hedge, like the ‘‘ man of Thessaly,” who 
‘** scratched out his eyes,” in the ballad. Down in the abysses of a 
quarry-hole, never again to see the light of day, would | show another 
lover of the chase: and if all this failed to instil sportsmanlike tastes 
into my young audience, I would despair of my school ever producing 
a Bellerophon or a Castor ! 

We see what influence habit and education have in cherishing the 
fashionable vice of courage. The children of brave parents are apt to 
be brave, as thase of dissipated parents are apt to be profligate. A 
boy sees s his father mount a horse, and he desires taride. He sees his 
father shoulder a musket, and he grows up stupidly insensible to the 
perils of artillery, and all the villanies of saltpetre. Conceive the effect 
upon the plastic mind of infancy produced by seeing a father, a guar- 
dian, or a tutor, taking a bull by the horns, or remaining cool and col- 
lected ina thunderstorm. Many a man hunts, shoots, skates, drives, 
or goes a yachting, merely because he has seen his sire hemned his life 
and “are, by the same indiscretions. 

The daughters of women who behold mice and spiders without falling 
into ** asterisks,”’ are equally unconcerned when they see mice and 
spiders. Ifa mother sees a flash of lightning without screaming, we 
cannot wonder if her girls call it a “ pretty phenomenon,’ ’ and read 
books on electricity. Now courage is bad enough in men, but in the 
sex it is intolerable. I wil! not say it unsexes a woman, because 
that it misbecomes both sexes, being nothing else, when seriously con- 
sidered, than a criminal disregard for life, and a flat rebellion against 
the first law of nature. In men, however, the failing is so common 
that we contemplate it with less repugnance ; we can tolerate a gallant 
duke, but a gallant duchess is not to be borne. The court etiquette 
of England very properly requires every lady to show ‘‘ the white fea- 
ther’ at the Queen’ s drawing-rooms. 

Half the pains taken to make men indifferent heroes would make 
them thorough cowards. Noman of sense would blush to own himself 
a coward, if the world could be brought to renounce its absurd notions 
of glory and honour, When we see honour “ setting a leg,’ we shall 
aspire to possess it. When we see departed heroes ‘‘in their glory,” 
we like to leave them “alone” init. The truth is, that the quality 
July.—vOL. LXV. NO, CCLIX. 2 
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called cowardice is really moral intrepidity. We mean true, consistent 


cowardice, for there isa great deal of spurious cowardice as well as 


spurious valour extant. 
‘‘He that fights and runs away,” is a milk-and-water character, 


which we despise extremely; if he is cowardly for running, he is brave 
for fighting; he spoils his po Senate by his hankerings after warlike 
He we deserves os name of coward, who is a coward at 
1 all places; by land and by sea, by day and by night, 
and the * grisly shade” of “ Daunger” 


honours. 
all times and | 
having fear sanait in his heart, 


before his eves for ever. 
We have known many d astards, but one only was perfect. Educa- 


tion conspired with native instincts to make him the pattern and model 
ot poltroons. I remember a frog scaring him one day out of his wits ; 
> frox, littke more . ina tad pole; had the frog wielded a rush 
like his warlike ancestors in Homer’s times, my friend would certainly 
have given up the eae, “His own shadow frighiened him ten times 
a day, and I have seen him grow pale at the clattering of his own 
boots upon the pavement. If the tron beel struck a spark out of a 
flint, he looked as if it had been an eruption of Etna. He 
pretended not to fear white mice in boxes, or canary-birds in cages, 
but in truth, there was nothing in animated nature from the tiger down 
to the midge, that had not at one time or another made his teeth 
chatter. For riding, he never had the pluck to mount a hobby-horse, 
and as to the chase, a hare might have hunted him. 

He read one day in a Penny Magazine of those aerolites, or stones 
that fall from they sky, once or twice in five hundred years. From 
that hour he never ¢ njoyed a walk in the open air, for fear of aerolites. 
He knew the number of houses, and had made a calculation of the 
number of tiles upon all the roots of London, so as to know toa ma- 
thematical nicety the number of risks he ran of a fractured skull when 
oblig ved to go ai bros id ona gusty di iV. Tlow he ever effected a crossing 
ata great thoroughfare 1s to me incomprehensible ; ; for he was just the 
man to stand for twenty-four hours waiting, like the clown in Horace, 
for the stream of cabs, coaches, and omnibuses, to pass by. On board 
of a steamer he never ventured. Somebody talked to him of the 
He replied that every boiler that ever burst had been 


a young? 


safe tv-V: alve. 


provided with that treacherous apparatus, 
| tirmly believe he would not have crossed from Dover to Calais in 


a life-boat, commanded by Lord Nelson, or by Noah himself. Such 
an eye as he had for a danger! In an ice-house he would have feared 
being roasted alive, and in an oven apprehended the horrors of a polar 
winter. A granary would not have dispelled his dread of famine, or a 
resilence in an exhausted receiver abated the alarm with which every 
put? of wind shook him. He forbad the word “ safe” to be mentioned 
in his presence. He sneered at safes of all kinds, even ‘¢ Chubb’s pa- 
tent iron,” which he tremulously remarked were good for nothing in 
earthquakes. His death (for he has ceased to tremble) was curious 
and characteristic ; the reflection in his looking-glass of the shadow of 
a very thin man, who happened to pass before his door, threw him into 
a state of extreme nervous debility, during which the echo of the bark- 
ing of a little dog which had been bought at a Dutch toy-shop to 
amuse a dare-devil child of a year old— 
Sine diis animosus infans— 
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produced a violent paroxysm of terror which frightened him into the 
other world. 

The bulk of his property is bequeathed to trustees for the foundation 
of an asylum for fifty gentlemen of tried and unimpeachable pusilla- 
nimity, and bearing the name of Craven. The institution is to be called 
the ‘* Retreat” and surrounded with aspens. 

My friend has also left behind him some literary memorials, chiefly 
fugitive pieces. His verses run well and his prose is nervous; but I 
respect his ashes too much to become his eritic, for he never could 
abide a Review, although the name of Hide Park pleased him. 





A DISCOVERY. 


Ir is !—it is !—by Heaven it is! 
Her very form so faultless all, 
The very golden curls from this 
I see upon her shoulders fall, 
From underneath the bonnet small, 
Whose airy grace | know so well. 
Oh—there’s an instinct magical, 
Would, were I blind, her presence tell. 


But who is he of youthful mein, 
That arm-enclasping leads her slow 
Adown the river's margin green, 
Whose winding waters westward fiow, 
Receiving all the golden glow 
Within their far receding brinks, 
Of autumn’s evening sun that low 
In all his cloudy splendour sinks. 


How deeply self-engrossed they walk, 
How fondly wrapt in converse sweet, 
Of that bright scene le seems to talk, 
As sauntering slow with lingering feet, 
In words half-whispered, soft, and meet 
Vor loving lip or loving ear ; 
lis arm—how close she clings to it 
And upward looking seems to hear, 
Are these the vows—is this the plight 
She sobbed upon my beating breast, 
As on that soul up-treasured night, 
Her gentle heart to mine I press’d ; 
And all my passion dreams confess’d, 
And could have well gone wild with joy, 
To hear love’s fondest thoughts express’d 
By those sweet lips of wont so coy ? 
With urgent speed [ll round the wood, 
And through the fields by winding ways, 
Then up the bank in sober mood, 
Walking I'll meet them face to face. 
No word I'll utter but I'll raise 
My eye to hers like Indian spell, 
And concentrate in one dark gaze, 
Rage—hate—upbraiding—love—farewell ! 


R. D. 
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GRADUATES AND UNDERGRADUATES ; 
On, 
THE PROCTOR'’S NOTE-BOOKk, 
HY THE AUTHOR OF “ PETER PRIGGINS,” 
No. X, 
A DAY'S COURSING AT WOODSTOCK. 
Cursu superare canem,—Hon, lepus loquitur. 


In a retired lane near the foot of Highgate Thll stood, and perhaps 
now stands, a sruy lithe red-bri k edit Ss bearmyg upon its face al black 
board and white letters, which told all passers-by that its builder 
wished it to be known as ** Belle-vue Cottage.” A more appropriate 
title could not have been conferred upon it, as the only view that could 
be obtained trom its windows was of a large nunnery-like building, 
which was used as a ‘seminary for young ladies,” 

‘Lhe arrangements of Belle-vue ¢ otftave bpp ared to have been de- 
sisned upon the plan of a tea-caddy y suyar-basin in the middle, and 
tea on each side. The door of the house occ upied the place of the 
suvar-basin, the parlour and drawing-room of the souchong and hyson, 
ln the roof—the 1 pol the caddy-—were two little sleeping rooms, 
and the khitehen w hidden fron ible view by heme erected imme- 


chiate ly bi hina the maim buildane 


‘This cottage, as the most grandidoquent of all auctioneers would 
describe at,“ stood ia ats own grounds, surrounded wath evergreens of 
luxuriant { wth, nl exotics Whose blooms wafted the pales of Araby 
to the olfactores of ats happy occupants.” In phun English, it 


boasted of an cighth of an acre of cab mve-carde is amd one sixtieth 


Of anaere Ob pleasures per unds, ia which crew, or rather tried to crow, 


one d rh lautustuis and ai stunted holly-bush, each having a little 
; 

careular border mamedrtely und or the china M4 ara drawing-room Wilil- 

dows entuely to itself. So anneh forthe luxurmaat everereens. 


The exoties consisted of halt a dozen weak, strageling COCTADIUIMS, 
whieh looked as at they had been contined to ther bedrooms all the 
winter ma deep de line; so pale, so weakly, so cousumptive did they 
‘upped the odours imbaled ly Its happy occupants proceeded from 
two boxes of misnionette, and a dee p-green, muddy ditch which sepa- 
rated the domains of Delle-vue from the turnpike-road, 

‘The occupier of this cottage was one Mer. Nicholas smoothly ; a 


smart, dapper hitthe man who always appeared as neat as if he had 


just been unpacked trom a muilliner’s bandbox., 


Ile “held a situation’ om the Bank of Eneland—that is, he was a 
clerk inthe Bank. TP used the former mode ot deseribing his occupa- 
tion, because clerks im the Bank, im these fastidious days, deem it the 
bicr renteel one. ; 

Nicholas was the most resular of men: madeed his movements varied 


so little, that all his neiwhbours sct ther clocks and watches by them. 
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Ile rose punctually at six, summer and winter, breakfasted at seven, 
andeat half-past set out, with his neat brown silk umbrella obscured in 
a gingham envelope, for his walk to the Bank. He dined at “ the 
Cock” precisely as the clockfof that excellent chop and soup house 
struck one, and was seen entering his garden-gate by means of his 
late h- key exastly at half-past tive. The potboy from Mother Red- 
cap s broucht a pint of u ler ate hts and when the new rhbours saw 
the candle extinguished in his bedroom-window, they knew it was ten 
o'clock by St. Paul's 

The ouly variation observable ins these recular movements, was on 
the days which sch oolboys used to eall re dle ‘tter days, and ie h our 
almanacs tell us are hold: iysat the Bank. On these days, which have 
frequently called forth mange words from persons, who not having 
consulted their almanac s, or having no almanacs to consult, have come 
up to London to do aa ac at the. Bank, and found the doors of that 
handsome edifice closed acamst thern—on these di \ys, | Say, Nicholas 
Smoothly rose half an hour earher, and if it was summer-time, 
sallied forth with a rash-basket im one hand, and a_ fishing-rod 
In the other, towards the seven ponds at Hampstead, or the New 
River at Hornsey. If it was winter, he appeared with a long bell- 
mouthed flint-and-steel fowling-piece, and took the field against the 
fieldfares and redwings which frequented the hedge-rows in his neigh- 
bourhood, 

Whether the angle or the gun was the companion of his walks, the 
everlasting brown-silk umbrella in its gingbam envelope was never left 
behind—it was slung over his right shoulder, and fastened under his 
left-arm by a black-silk ribbon, 

Now though your catchers of salmon and trout, and your shooters 
of grouse and black-cock may smile at Mr. Smoothly’ s ideas of sport, 
I can venture to affirm that he enjoyed his diversions more than they 
do, for confinement gave an additional relish to them; and if he re- 
turned home with half a dozen roach, perch, or gudgeons, or a couple 
of redwings or larks, he felt as proud of his day's amusement as if he 
had bagved his fifty brace of birds, or landed a salmon of twe nty 
pounds weight. Ile did not, like a selfish eal feast upon his 
eame himself, but carried them to town the following morning, to show 
them to his br ther clerks, as a proof ot his skill, and of his re- 
spect for mine host of the Cock, upon whom he invariably bestowed 
them. 

For some years Mr. Smoothly thus pursue “l the even tenour of his 
way. His old housekee , r considered herself e asily stationed for life. 
She made his breakfast, cardened during the middi iy hours, and got 
the tea ready at half-past five. She did the needlework of the house 
until supper-time came, and then joined her master, and listened to his 
remarks on the news of the di ly which he had been absorbing from the 
newspaper, which at half-price he brought home daily, and which was 
the only extravagant outlay of which he was cuilty. In this idea 
of being comfortably settled for life, she was most disagreeably disap- 
pointed, , 

Opposite to Belle-vue Cottage, as I have said, was a large building 
dedicated to the instruction of youny ladies in all the arts and sciences 
which are considered necessary to ensure the scholars helpmates meet 


for themselves. 
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This establishment was pre sided over by a Miss—or, as she called 
herself in her cards of terms—Mademoiselle Finish. She was tall, 
thin, and mahovany-coloured: sported a mustache which an ensign 
of fitteen would have envied. and curls which, as she asserted, fell over 
a pall t beauteous dro pr shoulders au naturel, Or her birth, pa- 
rentaye, and education, no one knew any th Wie. She came to Belvi- 
dere House recommended by Lady Blanch Busybody—a peeress in her 
owl right. and accom pan i ov one little pupil, whe ) bore a joint-stock 
resemblance to herself and Lord Viscount Busyvbody, in whose family 
she | ad condescended to do the duties of nursery-governess, 

As Lord Busyb a. wasonly thirty vears of age, and his spouse bor- 
dering on fifty, scandal said that his lordship spent many hours of the 
day in his nursery school-room, and made many pretty little presents to 
Miss Finish as tokens of his gratitude for the little delicate attentions 
she bestowed upon—his offspring. 

Whether Lady Blanch was je allows of Miss Finish’s delicate atten- 
tions, no one can say; but she used her best endeavours to induce her 
lord to provide for her, and provide another and a superior gouvernante 
forthe young Busybodys. ‘This his lordship declined doing. He was 

Saltishe id with his present governess. 

That Miss Finish was satisticd too, was apparent from the bodily 
health and mental tranquillity which she enjoyed. She grew lusty— 
indeed so lusty at last, that the fimily apothecary deemed it necessary 
to her perfect restoration to her former size, that she should retire for 
a while, and take the benefit of the sea breezes which blow from the 
ocean into the mouth of the Th 7 at Southend. 

Thither Miss Finish retired. ord Busybody having a little estate 
in the immediate neighbourho " found out that his steward did not 
collect the rents of the Essex farms so accurately as he ought to have 
done. His visits to that eall-breeding country were frequent and pro- 
longed; but when Miss Finish returned mueh reduced in figure to her 
former duties, hts lordship had so thoroughly drilled: his steward in his 
duties, that he found it unnecessary to favour him with his personal 
SUPE rintendence. 

For some six vears afterwards, Miss Finish devoted her whole life to 
her honourable little pupils in the mansion of their noble parents; in 
the seventh she introduced a new system. She took a little cottage in 
the neizwhbourlh rd, and a little pupal lito It about seven years of 
age, and only attended her former pupils tor four hours a day. 

Phis litthe pupil who occupied the little cottage with her governess, 
bore such a resemblance to Miss Finish and Lord Busybody, that 
rude observations were made ia the netzhbourhood, Lady Busy body 
grew fidgety and hysterical.  Tler triends took up her cause, and after 


a creat deal of verv uupleasant arvumentation, it Was decided that 


_ I 
Lord Busybody she uld settle an annui 4 of 200/. per annum upon his 
governess, and that Lady Busybody should give her a certificate of 
ability and good conduct, to enable her to set upa finishing school for 
young ladies. 

The annuitv was to cease and determine if Miss Finish ever ven- 
tured to disclose the past, or to intrude into Busybody house. The 
character was also to be withdrawn if the terms of this treaty were 


broken. 
Miss Finish coneluded that she had better close with these terms, as 
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her influence over his lordship was considerably weakened. She heard 
of the house at the foot of Highgate Hill being vacant, and imine- 
diately engaged it. She christened it Belvidere House, and advertised 
for a few select pupils to finish their edueation with a little scion of 
nobility committed to her charge by the Lady Busybody. 

Advertisements and schools were not so common then as they are 
now. The Belvidere House card attracted the notice of several ladies 
—spouses of wealthy merchants—who thought that their little Isa- 
bellas, Julias, and Anna Marias would secure access to the first circles 
in afterlife, if they were educated with a little scion of the no- 
bility. 

Miss Finish quickly filled her finishing establishment. She judi- 
clously charged very high terms—provided the best masters—kept her 

coach, in which the ladies were conveyed in relays to church every 
Sunday, and did nothing herself but sit in the drawing-room in full 
dress to teach her pupils manners, and to receive company. 

Every thing prospered with her until a young handsome grocer, who 
had joined the volunteers, entrapped the heart, and then the person, 
of one of her pupils by a brilliant display of scarlet and gold lace. 
An elopement was successfully pe rpetrated, and Belvidere House was 
ruined. No one remained to inhabit it but Miss Finish and her decoy 
pupil—the little scion of nobility. 

Now of all this, Nicholas Smoothly knew nothing whatevers He had 
nothing of the Paul Pry in his nature. He had not the most distant 
idea of the goings on at Belvidere House. He knew it was occupied 
by asc hoolmistress, and lots of little ladies, but beyond that he knew 
nothing whatever. 

His first introduction to the middle-aged lady who presided over the 
seminary for young ladies, was in consequence of a note which he re- 
ceived one day after his return from the Bank. It intimated that Miss 
Finish was anxious to investa large sum of money, and wished to con- 
sult a gentleman who, from the situation which he held in the Bank, 
must be thoroughly acquainted with such subjects. 

Nicholas Smoothly read the note twice over without his spectacles. 
He then read it again by the help of his ‘ glasses’ as he called them. 
Ile could not exactly comprehend the purport of it alter all, but he 
resolved to go and visit his opposite neighbour, and hear what she had 
tO Say. 

He did so. It was the worst evening’s work he ever did. Not to 
expose the plots and plans laid by Miss Finish for his entr: apment, it Is 
sufficient to sav that they succec ‘ded, and that Mrs. Smoothly gave up 
the lease of Belvidere House, which had seven years to run, and took 
up her abode in Belle-vue Cottage, having taken a lease of its occupier 
for lite. 

It is possible that Nicholas might not have been entrapped so easily, 
had not his housekeeper, who foresaw that a single gentleman’s maid 
would never do tor a pair, used all her endeavours to dissuade him 
from the match, by throwing out the vilest insinuations against the 
lady. ; | 

Nicholas was a just man, and hated calumny. He had a great 
respect for the laws of his country, and considered that no one ought 
to be esteemed guilty who had not been declared so by a jury of his 
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or hercountrymen, Miss Finish had never to hts knowledge been put 


upon her tral, ergo—she was innocent. The housekeeper conse- 
quently gave notice to quit, and as she took a five-pound bank-note 


above the amount ot her Wages asa testimonial of her master’s ape 
provalot her past services, she burst into tears, and told him ** he was 
going to be married toa wite and ar ad v-made baby.” 

Nicholas was startled, but he Lad too much pride or generosity to 
question her as to the mai of her imsimuation, lle went to 
Highyate church next morning, and was made one with Miss Finish. 
He Spent the di: tv at Barnet, ae Was cert unly rather surprised to find 
a little tent-bed erected in his room on Is ret urh, In which was depo- 
sited the slee Cpl person of the decoy pupil, the little scion ot no- 
bility. 

An exp TF mation soon ensue | NJ rs. Sm othly ** owner d the soft ime 
peachment, and boldly confessed that the little a wngel was her own— 
the living proof of the estimation m which Lord Busybody had held 
het 

Nicholas was shocked, but as he had taken her for better or worse, 
he thought it better not to make worse of it by publishing her failings 
to the world—especiilly as the annuity was to cease and determine 
under such circumstances, 

His happiness was not increased, however, by bis marriage ; bis habits 
became less settled. ‘The clocks in the neighbourhood were all wrong 
for Nicholas was not so punctual in tvs movements—particularly in 
returning home—sas he used to be. — Tle found out that a pipe was ¢ 
luxury, and that at ‘tthe Mother Redeap” a very pieas uit party met 
every evening to smoke a pipe, so he joined them, 

Mrs. Smoothly cared cabled about this. She had sueceeded in 
her plans, an : been made an *t honest woman’—her husband might 
have ruined or hanzed himself for all she cared. If he died, she 
should be a wi on, and that was something. He would probably have 
been rumed had not an event occurred which made a man of him. 
Mrs. Smoothly gave birth to a fine boy within a twelvemonth of 
her marriage, and Nicholas, when he kissed his child, discarded all 
his idle habits, and the clocks in the neighbourhood were set right 
adoadin, . 

The only unpleasantness that oc ‘urred after the birth of the babe 
was, when the important time arrived for its being christened. Mr. 
Smoothly wished it to be ealled Nicholas after himself, but his wife 
objects Lup mn this account: “dl he were christencd Nicholas, it would 
be necessary to make a distinction between bim and his father, by 
calling the forme Vounit, aad the latter * Old Nic,” which was not 
desirable, 


Phe important matter was decided by the parson, who, without con- 


eat the parents, and being a little deaf, called the boy Narcissus, as 
verlag ites >the sounas which reache MS Vinpanduny, 
ttotl hict L his tvmy 

As x. ircissus prew up, he eug wad: all his mother’ s atiections, and 


which she could not account. Nicholas, on the contrary, began to be 
very fond ot her, and as Nareissus was as yvetuan unluteresting lump 
of tat, he bestowed all his caresses on Julia Finish, who entertained 
him wath her pratue on his return home from the Bank. 


she began to hate her little Hexitinate with an intensity of feeling tor 
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This Mrs. Smoothly considered as detrimental to her legitimate’s in- 
terest, so she resolved to send little Julia out into the world. Her an- 
nuity trom Lord Busybody enabled her to pay a premium to a lady’s- 
school. and there she apprenticed her for seven years, 

In Narcissus all her hopes were concentr: ated: for his sake she 
resolved to court society, and as soc ietv looked rather shy upon her in 
her attempts to attract by fashion: ible. parties” and solid dinners, she 
changed her tactics and tried “ the other tack.’ 

She became a devotee—joined the Dorcas Society —appeared at 
tract-meetings — subse ‘ribed largely to missionaries, and cultivated 
ministers of all religious denominations. Her house was filled with 
little wooden boxes with slits in the tops of them and gold letters in front, 
indicatory of the purposes to which the penny depositions within were 
to be applied. She set up a soup-copper, and sought out the 
cheapest shops for split-peas and Scotch oatmeal, bargained with the 
butchers for sheep’s-heads and odd bits, and made a pretty good 
profit, by selling out her nastiness to the poor at twopence per 
quart, 

The plan answered ; she was looked upon as a good woman; and 
having got up the slang of the over-righteous, was petted and féted 
by all who wished to be thought patterns for the rest of their sex. ~ 

Nichalas knew nothing of all this. He attended punctually to 
his business, and when he came home at night brought his second- 
hand, or rather a half-priced newspaper, in his pocket, and shut him- 
self up in his own room. He certainly wondered that the supper- 
table was always graced by two or three sleek gentlemen in black, 
one of whom said a very long grace before he commenced eating a 
very hearty supper; but he did not make any inquiries about it. 

Amidst the companions of Mrs. Smoothly, Master Narcissus 
Smoothly was an object of great interest. He was a pretty little chubby 
boy, and soon learnt to make use of the phrases which were 


Familiar to his ear, 


From the frequency with which he heard them re peated i in his visits 
with his mamma, which were strictly contined to ‘the elect.’ 

Mrs. Smoothly took great pains to inform her friends that she m- 
tended to superintend his education herself. She would never allow 
his morals to be corrupted, or his religious feelings endangered by the 
contaminating contagion of i For this she was highly ap- 
plauded. 

Poor Narcissus, as he grew up, could write, read, and cipher. He 
knew a smattermg of philology, conchology, et omne quod exit in 
ology. We was looked upon as a poet and a plilosophe r, and was set 
up by anxious parents as a model tor the formation of their offspring. 
As to one joyous hour, one hap py burst of childish spirit, the b. sy had 
never experienced it. Hoops were forbidden as a trundling towards 
destruction, and marbles were prohibited as the d——’s first entice- 
ment to gambling ; pegtops gave way to psalmody, and hockey to 
hymn-singing. 

As he advanced in life, his mother thought that a little knowledge 
of classics and mathematics would be desirable to render her son the 
*‘observed of all beholders.”” She could not attempt to teach him 
herself, and therefore without cousulting her husband, whom she looked 
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upon asa heathen, and one of the von-elect—I was going to use a 
stronger term-—she engaged the services of a conventicle preacher, 
who was considered by the ladies of the Dorcas Society as one of the 
most accomplished scholars of bis day. And well he might be, for 
he had learnt Latin in a chemist’s shop, and mathematies im a land- 
surveyors ofthe: S which situations he had left for the far less laborious, 
and much more profitable occupation of a deacon in a Swedenborgian 
Chapel. As to Greek—where he learnt that he could not tell him- 
self, 

At the age of seventeen, Narcissus was looked upon by all, but his 
father, as such a prodigy of learning, that every body, but his father, 
thought and said it was a great pity that his talents should be hidden 
in the obscurtty of Middlesex, and that he should not be sent to as- 
tonish the scholars of Oxford or Cambridge. 

Mrs. Smoothly, though she agreed with her friends, had such a dread 
of exposing her son—-her guileless, her pure son—to the baneful in- 
fluence of the naughty boys in the naughty universities, that she 
deemed it better to let him bloom unseen and unknown in the classic 
regions of Holloway, Highgate, and Hornsey, than risk his future 
welfare by the dangerous experiment of sending him to Oxford or 
Cambridge. The curate, however, who had succeeded in getting a 
shave——that is, a narrow escape from being plucked at the former 
place persuaded her that it was the only field in which genius could 
display itself, especially as that genius manifested itself in poetry. 

That Narcissus was a poct all the ladies of the Dorcas Society and 
the sleek gentlemen-in-black, who supped with one or other of them 
nightly, roundly asserted, His poems were not published — for 
printing was expensive but as the y were written out mma neat crow- 
quill hand by bis mamma and cire ulated privately, I fortunately can 
present the reader with ae Opy of one of them: here itis: 


SONNET TO THE MOON OBSCURED BY A CLOUD, 


Por orl! J eee thee though ‘how art unseen, 
As thou thy course pursu'st the clouds between, 
Ah! why not throst aside those envious clouds, 
And show thy palid tace to all the crowds 
Which gaze upon thy hidden beauties ? whiy,ah, why : ? 
She answers not. Why should I dim mine e ye 
By eazine on her, Let her roto rest, 
Since she will not comply with my polite request. 

N—re—-s S—th—y, 

Belle-vune Cottage, Holloway. 


After this specimen no one will eX press any Surprise that Narcissus 
Smoothly was known to be a poet, 

When the question was in agitation as to the e xpediency or non- 
expr diene Vv, the propriety of iMmproprie ly olf se nding his son to college, 
Nicholas was consulted—vot that Mes. Smoothly or the members of 
the Doreas Society valued his opinions one pin hut it was nece ssary to 
have his sanction as he was expected to furnish the supplies, He gave a 
ready and willing assent, for he did not much like the present system in 
which the boy was being brought up, and, as he had had his salary con- 
siderably increased and had saved mone y, he did not care much about 
the expense, 
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To Oxford therefore it was settled that Narcissus should go. In 
order to secure him a kind reception and to ensure bis morality it, was 
agreed that the curate should enter him, in propria, at Teakettle Hall, 
of which he himself had been one of. the brightest ornaments. Nar- 
cissus, therefore, went down with a ten-pound note in his pocket, a 
desk full of certificates of good conduct from the ladies and the gentle- 
men-tn-black, of the Dorcas and Tract-distributing Societies, and an 
inordinate Opinion of his own superior abilities, 

Before we enter on the university career of this over-virtuous and 
over-Cclever youth, it will be as well to s say a few words about the fate 
of his half-sister, Julia Finish, She had, through the hard rabs of a 
subordinate situation ina school, nelle herself an accomplished scholar, 
and by the secret but well-directed exertions of her father-in-law, 
had secured a comfortable situation in the family of a country-gentle- 
man. 

Well, Mr. Narcissus Smoothly came up to Oxford, and was entered by 
his hieed the curate, at Teakettle Hall, which the head of it, Dr. 
Meanwell, fane ied —fondly fancied—was the very concentration of 
every thing that was good and proper--the very essence of morality 
and propriety. He doubted not but that the credit of bis Hall would 
be added to by the accession of a gentleman who came so well recom- 
mended for scholarship and moral behaviour as Mr. Narcissus Smoothly 
was. 

The first lecture which Narcissus attended served to diminish his 
new instructor's opinion of his scholarship, but he console d himself by 
thinking that any deficiency in that might speedily be supplied, and 
was already compensated for, by the rigidity of his ideas on discipline 
and purity of conduct. 

Narcissus was sadly lowered in his own estimation when he found 
that the instructions he had received in Latin and Greek at home, 
would not enable him to get up a lecture in Anabasis and Virgil in 
Oxford. He thought that something must be wrong in the system 
pursued by the Unive rsity, it was so very different to the plans on 
which he had been trained. The Doctor—Doctor Meanwell—asked 
so many questions about the roots of verbs and cases of nouns that he, 
Narcissus, deemed them troublesome and impertinent. He seriously 
resolved to quit the University, where his talents were not appreciated, 
and return to the scene of his former glory. 

In this resolution he might have been confirmed by Dr. Meanwell, 
who recommended him to go through the Eton grammars with a pri- 
vate tutor, and absent himself from the lecture-room for one term, 
had he not at the same time introduced him to a smooth-faced, oily- 
looking young gentleman, whom he, Dr. Meanwell, looked upon as 
the most promising man in his Hall. 

This worthy, who bore the name of Mr. Duplex Doubleface, was 
the most accomplished ratf and hypocrite in the University. Under 
the outward garb of sanctity he wore a heart in which the worst passions 
and feelings revelled uncontrolled—except by a low, disgusting spe- 
cies of cunning which taught him to hide his feelings in public, that he 
might have the chance of giving freer vent to them in private. He was 
cut by every one but the set in which he led, and that set was the 


worst in the University. 
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Mr. Duplex Doubleface, after the introduction given by Dr. Mean - 
well, invited Narcissus Smoothly to drink tea with him after hall- 
dinner. 

Narcissus accepted the invitation, but instead of the utensils for 
brewing the twankay, he found a bottle of wine upon the table and 
large dish of olives. He had tasted port wine frequently—for the 
Dore as Society—especially the sleek gentlemen-in-black—were rather 
fond of port, but he had never tasted olives. They looked like a very 
nice preserve, and Narcissus thought they must be nice and sweet, but 
the first taste gave him a notion—which he never afterwards got rid of 
—that some one had been playing tricks with the preserves. He 
drank sparingly of the port, but being strong, fiery, undergraduate 
port, it had an effect upon him beyond any he had tasted before, and 
set his tongue running, so that in a few hours he disclosed his whole 
history, his habits, views, and intentions to his new friend, who had 
prime d him on purpose to le ‘arn them. 

As a set-off for his disclosures, Mr. Doubleface gave Mr. Smoothly 
a view of his opinions of things in general, of moral conduct in the 
University in partic ular. What they were will be seen by their etlects 
in the sequel of this little tale. Let it suffice to say, that Narcissus 
heard of many things of which he had never dreamed in his philosophy, 
and retired to his bed half-intoxicated. much enlightened in natural 
history, and fully persuaded that he had sacrificed a great many of the 
best years of his lite—thou; gh he had not yet reached his fourth dus- 
trun. 

The first act Narcissus performed consequent upon the hints he had 
received from Mr. Doubleface was to purchase a lot of secondhand 
eribs—translations of all his lecture-books—and to engage a private 
tutor to cram him. His second was to order in a stock of wine and a 
new suit of clothes on dich—though his father had positively insisted 
on his paving ready money for every thing. The third was to invite a 
party—triends of his new friend—to drink the wine which he had 
ordered and to admire the improved cut of his garments. 

Indulgence in drinking and lascivious conversation soon led to in- 
dulgence in other things. He had found out new pleasures and he was 
intoxicated with delight. He fancied they could never pall upon his 
senses. He never thought that a “ day of reckoning” would come, and 
he plunged madly into every species of dissipation. 

As, by the advice of his new friend, he wore a soberair in public, 
was punctual in the discharge of his college-duties, and never knocked- 
in at night, Doctor Meanwell was deli: chted with him, especially as he 
contrived by the assistance of his private tutor, to get through his lec- 
tures respec tably. 

Had he known of the secret practices of his pupil the Doctor might 
and would have saved him from the consequences which inevitably 
result from them. He did not know of them, and Narcissus was 
lost. 

‘** Did you ever see any coursing?” inquired Mr. Doubleface of his 
new frend, 

** Never. T have no idea what it means,” replied Narcissus. 

** Oh, u's capital fun—you know what a greyhound j is ?”’ 

‘A dog, I believe; but I never saw one. I have read in my 
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natural history, that they have slender bodies, taper tails, and no 
noses.” 

‘‘Noses they have, but no smell—scent they call it, and they 
run very fast, and it’s the greatest fun in the world to see them kill 
hares.” . 

‘‘ Kill hares!” said Narcissus; ‘‘ how cruel to catch the poor timid 
harmless animals !” 

‘« Ah, that will do at home,” said Doubleface: ‘but don’t attempt 
such gammon up here, except to Dr. Meanwell.” 

‘‘Gammon,” said Narcissus, turning to an ]18mo Johnson; ‘‘ gam- 
mon is ‘ part of a pig, a quadrangular-circular section of the posterior 
quarters of a hog.’ Is that what you mean 2” 

‘‘No,” said Duplex; ‘ that is not Oxford gammon, but never mind. 
There is a day’s coursing to be given at Woodstock, in Blenheim 
Park, and you shall go with me and see it. You can ride, I sup- 
pose ?” 

‘‘T can a little, upon a donkey,” said Narcissus; ‘ for I had sixpen- 
nyworth upon Hampstead-heath once, while mamma was gone into a 
cottage with the curate to see a new convert.” 

‘‘What? you don’t mean to say you never mounted a horse?” said 
Duplex, 

‘* Never, upon my honour; but I long to get up upon one, they seem 
to go along sonicely,” said Narcissus. 

*« Well, well, I will get you a very steady pony, and you will enjoy it 
very much, I’ve no doubt,”’ said Duplex. 

«And how far have we got to ride before we see the greyhounds run 
after the hares ?” inquired Narcissus. 

“Oh, only about eight miles at furthest—when you get there you 
will have nothing to do but sit tight and see the fun. I have, to tell 
you the truth, another object in view. There is one of the sweetest 
girls you ever saw who lives governess in a family just outside the 
park. I have met her frequently, and as she is rather bullied than not 
by her mistress, she has agreed to run off with me.” 

‘* But you are too young to be married, and as you have told me, 
have no fortune to live upon,” said Narcissus. 

‘* Married—married, indeed? Do you take me for a fool? No, no 
—that is gammon. I mean to take her off—run up to London—enjoy 
a quiet week or two with her, and then—” 

‘* Well, what then ?” 

‘¢ Look after something fresh to be sure.” 

‘«* But is that correct and proper ?” inquired Narcissus. 

“Correct and proper! hah! hah! hah!” replied his friend. ‘* Drop 
such nonsense ‘an you love me,’ or keep it for the Dorcas Society at 
home. Now I want you to aid and assist me. I don’t wish to be seen 
in it myself, so 1 will get you to order a chaise from the Bear at Wood- 
stock, and to accompany her up to town, ‘Term is over, and you can 
go down any day you please.” 

“Well, I think I wiil—it will be capital fun,” said Narcissus 
Smoothly, rubbing his hands, with joy anticipatory. ‘‘ And I’ve got a 
502. note from my father.” 

‘¢ Governor, not father.”’ 

‘‘ Well, from my governor, then—to pay offall my terminal ex- 
penses,” 
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** Get it changed for gold or London notes—not provineials—for we 


shall find them useful,’ said Mr. Doubleface. 

Morning dawned and Narcissus awoke with an unpleasant impres- 
sion on his mind that he had undertaken something dangerous. He 
hed passed a rept turnabout sort of night. His sleep had been 
broken by visions of short-tailed horses, long-tailed dogs, and very 
pretty, bl: ack- -eved women in yellow post-chaises. 

He dressed, however, and after breakfast, at his friend’s suggestion, 
ran upto the Old Bank, and exchanged his 50d. note for eight 5/1. notes 
and 10d. ingold. As soon as this exchange was effected, he pulled off 
his cap and gown and put on his beaver. 

He would have'followed his friend’s example, and equipped himself 
in white cords and tops, but for one very good reason—he had no w hite 
cords or tops to put on. He accordin: oly contented himself with his 
every day dress, and walked up to the Horse and Jockey, which is just 
outside the town on the Woodstock road. 

There he found Kickum’s groom, Jacob, with two horses, or rather 
one horse anda stout pony. Doubleface mounted the horse, and Nar- 
cissus was about to follow his example by getting on the pony, only 
unfortunately he put the right leg, which was the wrong one, into the 
left stirrup, and would have seated himself with his face towards the 
horse’s crupper, had not Jacob pulled him off before he could perpe- 
trate so vross an improprie ty. 

The host of the Horse and Jocke »v and his potboy laughed out loud ; 
but Jacob, who had started many green ones in his long stable-exist- 
ence, never moved a muscle of his face, except the one which raises 
and depresses the lid of the right eye and causes the motion called 
winking, 

Away went Mr. Doubleface at a smart trot, thinking and meaning to 
unseat his friend. In this he was deceived and disappointed. Nar- 
cissus was strong in his lees and bold. He did not like the unusual 
motion of the pony at first ; but he clung tightly with his knees, and 
as it were by intuition—not by tuition—soon acquired a sort of seat or 
balance. 

On they went, through Wolvercot, Yarnton, and Begbrook. Just 
as they reached the wall of Blenheim Park, within a quarter of a mile 
of the ancient borough of Woodstock, Doubleface pplled up to see 
wh: * sort of a figure the neophyte presented. 

\s he had cantered just in front of his friend, of course he had co- 
vered him from head to foot with mud. His trousers—not being con- 
fined below his boots with straps, had worked up, and his stockings 
had worked down, with the exercise of rising in the saddle ; so that 
between the trousers and the boots, there was a display of some five or 
six inches of naked calf-skin—an hiatus valde deflendus. 

The perspiration did not trickle, but ran in torrents from every pore 
of his body, and a certain soreness indicated that a change of attitude 
from the sitting posture to the standing would be agreeable. 

In this plight, Doubleface ruthle ssly enticed his friend into Wood- 
stock, and pulled up in the yard of the Bear inn, where several 


Whiiskies, buggies, gigs, and dog-carts 
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with saddle-horses innumerable, were drawn up, waiting for the time 
when the first brace of dogs were to be put into the slips. 

This interval was being employed by the various drivers of the ve- 
hicles and riders of the nags in proving the goodness of Mr. Taplin’s 
tap, and as soon as Mr, Narcissus Smoothly made his appearance, 
a general but suppressed titter pervaded the crowd, at which he 
showed no resentment, but in which he joined most cordially, by 
calling for a glass of gin-and- -peppermint which Duplex had assured 
him was a most gentlemanly and inuocent stimulus, and a preventive 
of colds and coughs. 

When ‘the horses and men had “ taken their baits,’’ which they did 
eagerly as fishes do 


In a southerly wind and a cloudy sky, 


a general movement took place towards the park, where the keepers 
were waiting to collect sundry contributions before the sport com- 
menced, 

As I am not writing for a sporting magazine, I shall not enter 
into a long description of the manner in which Mr. S——’s black 
dog Spanker beat Mr, E——’s blue bitch Earnest; or how Mr, 
L——'s yellow-and-white dog Lagbehind, went by Mr, F——’s 
fawn dog Flyaway, and won the course single-handed. It would 
not interest my female readers to know how they ran up to their 
hare from out of slips, got the first turn, wrenched her, worked 
about, flicked and eventually killed her just as she was reaching 
her home. It will not amuse them to tell them about bad slipping, go- 
bys, weak hares, unlucky slips and falls, picking up thorns, or cutting 
off a dew-claw against a Hint. Suffice it to say, ; that the coursing was 
very good as the owners of the winning dogs allowed. By a very 
odd coincidence, every one of the masters of the losing greyhounds 
declared and believed that his dog won, but that the umpire had a 
Spite against him, and gave an unfair decision. This, however, is so 
generally the case with the lovers of the leash, that no one listened to 
the lengthened arguments by which the losers attempted to prove their 
case. The umpire, who was used to it, did not regard their grumbling 
one jot, but went on deciding the courses to the best of his judgment 
and to the entire satisfaction of the winners, who all pronounced him 
to be a capital judge, ‘‘a second Daniel,” and the most upright man, 
that ever decided a course. 

If a man wishes to know his own merits and demerits, let him act 
as umpire at a coursing-meeting, or stand for M.P. in his own country 
town. He may rest assured that he will hear them discussed freely in 
the field or on the hustings. The umpire has this advantage over the 
M.?P.—he gets paid hands omely for being abused, while the honour- 
able representative generally has to pay ‘his constituents for abusing 
him. 

If I were a wealthy man, which I never shall be,—for, as a very clever 
authoress observes, “I was born under a threehalfpenny constellation 
and shall never be worth twopence,”’—lI don’t think any thing would 
induce me to become a courser — that is, what is termed a public 
courser, 

It is all very well and amusing enough to go out in a fine downs- 
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country with three or four brace of dogs anda friend or, two, to have 
2 gallop after a hare. There is only one objection to it—you are me- 
lancholy mad for an hour or two while beating for the hare, and raving 
mad for about two minutes-and-a-half while the dogs are running her 
down, and these fits attack you alternately five or six times in the day 
—they come on you asa matter of course. But I do think that of all 
the modes invented by country-gentlemen for getting rid of time, 
money, and temper, the keeping and running of greyhounds for money 
and cups at great meetings 1s the most extraordinary and unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Unless you go to a great deal of trouble, and a large expense in 
breeding and training, you may enter your dogs season after season, 
without. winning a prize of sufficient value to cover the amount of your 
stakes. If you do succeed in getting a kennel of notorions first-rate 
animals, then you may cover all 5 your expenses, and put a few pounds in 
your pocket, but it is not one man in fifty who tries to do so, that meets 
with success. And then the disappointments! Just as your dogs 
are in the primest condition, eyes bright, tongue clean, coat sleek, 
muscles well developed, and lungs clear from all unnecessary fat, 
ready to go upon the downs and beat ev ery competitor, Diespiter proves 
unkind—the mild, open weather, changes to a hard frost, the meeting 
is put off fora week or a fortnight, and your dogs come out in the 
first thaw, fat, rough, and incapable of running half a course. Then 
there are other little annoyances, such as accidents when out at ex- 
ercise, toes let down by a cut, a sinew bitten in twain by another 
dog at play; the distemper, \ violent colds, and what is more annoy- 
ing than all, your crack dog that was to win the cup, takes to run- 
ning cunning and loses his chance. 

1 knew one gentleman who, though cockney born and bred, when he 
retired from business took very great pains and spent large sums of 
money, to get up a good Lcunel of greyhounds. He joined two or 
three erack clubs, and not daunted by several seasons of disappoint- 
ments and losses, at last succeeded by crossings and purchases in ac- 
quiring so fair a lot of dogs that he had six “ left in” for the last day’s 
ties at a great meeting in ————shire. Well, the last dav dawned 
fair and bright, the ground was in beautiful condition, the dogs full 
of fire and spirit, and their master in tip-top expectation of beating 
all his competitors. What was the result? Every one.of his dogs was 
beaten—fairly ** bowled out”—and Mr. left the ground affirming 
that some one had poisoned them, though they slept in his own bed- 
room; and on the following Monday, Mr. Tattersall knocked them all 
down to the highest bidder. 

This is a long r digression—pardon it, reader. 

The only event that occurred to our hero, Mr. Narcissus Smoothly, 
during this, his first appearance in the character of a courser was, that his 
ony became unmana: geable, and took the lead of the dogs after the first 
use. The field, seeing from his method of sitting his horse that he 
was a novice, shouted out ‘Stop, you'll run over the hare!” which 
caused a wag who was present to travestie the quotation with which I 
headed this chapter : 





’ Super-hare-ch ! canehim !” 


“ Curse you 
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which made Mr. Doubleface and the rest of the party who understood 
the joke, laugh almost as heartily as those who did not. 

After the coursing was over, an excellent dinner was provided at 
“the Bear,” to which all the sportsmen, and several of the lookers on 
sat down. After the solids had been disposed of, the liquids were in- 
troduced, and the cup which had been the object of contention was 
filled with claret and drunk off at a draught by each of the company 
at the expense of, and asacompliment to, “the winner of it. 

As soon as this exploit was performed, amidst shouts and hurrahs, 
Mr. Doubleface saw that the dose had had an effect upon his friend 
Narcissus sufficient to qualify him for the part he wished him to play. 
His eyes sparkled, he grew noisy in his mirth, and was about to assure 
his next neighbour, though a perfect stranger to him, that he was a 
capital singer, and would volunteer a song “for the amusement of the 
party, when Doubleface tapped him on the “shoulder, and whispered him 
to follow him into a private room, where he had ordered coffee. 

As soon as they were seated, and the waiter had left the room, Mr. 
Doubleface looking Narcissus very hard in the face, and watching his 
every expression to see if he could detect any thing like unwillingness 
to enter into his scheme, which he knew was a most “diabolical one, ad- 
dressed him thus. 

‘* Well, old fellow, we have had a glorious day, eh ?”’ 

« Delectable—I never enjoyed myself more in my life—but I shall 
find it rather a bore riding back to Oxford. I am stiff and rather ten- 
der from the unusual exertion,’ ’* said Narcissus. 

“T thought you might be, my dear fellow,so I have sent the pony 
home by one of the cads,” said Doubleface. “ You shall ride in the 
chaise with my little friend that I told you of.”’ 

‘‘Oh! the girl—eh? Well, I'll declare, the dogs and the hares, and 
the dinner and the rest of the fun, had put her out of my head ; but 
have you seen her ?—will she come ?”" inquired Narcissus. 

‘*Seen her? Yes; while you were engaged with your pony I rode 
to the spot I had appointed, and arranged it all. But as to her coming 
here that is quite out of the question; you must go and fetch her,” 
said Doubleface ; “but honour, you know; none of your making love 
for me.’ 

Narcissus rubbed his hands and seemed pleased at being suspected 
of such treachery, but assured him upon his honour he would treat her 
as if she was his sister. 


‘“‘That,” said Doubleface, ‘‘ is the very character she is to assume. 
Now listen to me. I will get on my horse and ride to Tetsworth, as 
hard asI can go. Give me ten minutes start, and then order a chaise 
to Oxford. Tell the post-boy that a friend is waiting for you at the 
corner of the park- nll just outside the town, and he will pull up. 
Promise him a sovereign to hold his tongue, and drive quickly to the 
Angel, for we must be in London to- night.” 

“But my luggage—what am I to do with that?” inquired Nar- 
cissus, 

“‘That you will find ready for you at the Angel coach-office. I or- 
dered your scout to pack it up and carry it there before we came away. 
He thinks that you are going up in the mail,” said Doubleface. 
July.—VvoL. LXV. NO. CCLIX, 2A 
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« But then Doctor Meanwell, will he not thiak it rude that I should 

down without calling upon him ?” 

‘‘That is all cared for. I left your card and mine, with P. P. C. 
upon them, with his servant, before I started,” said Doubleface. 

‘** Capital! excellent!” said Narcissus. 

“ Now attend. Whenthe young lady meets you, show her this ring 
—I have told her that it should be the proof of your being my cousin, 
in whom she may confide as much as in myself. Your name for this 
occasion is Brown—John Brown—my mother’s maiden name, eh ?— 
do you understand ?”’ 

‘Perfectly. Iam John Brown, Capital, by Jove! Well, but 
what's her name ?” 

“ Never mind that—call her Miss Arabella, Anna Maria, Isabella 
Julia, or any sentimental name you please,” said Doubleface. 

“T'll call her Julia, then—Miss Julia, for that’s the name of my 
sister, I shall not so soon forget it—well ?” 

‘* When you get to the Angel go boldly in, ask to see the bar-maid, 
and tell her you are going up to London on important business with 
your sister, and that your luggage is in the office. Beg her to send for 
it and to let you have the Angel chariot on to town, in order to avoid 
the trouble of changing chaises—a pound or two extra will cover the 
expense—particularly if you tip her a trifle for her trouble. When she 
finds that John Brown’s luggage is in the office she will credit your 

tale, and won't have time to ask impertinent questions, until you are 
‘‘over the hills and far away.” Order the horses out quickly, and 
promise the driver an extra half-crown to drive at his best pace to the 
Royal Oak at Tetsworth, where I will join you with a pair of horses 
ready to go on at a moment's warning. Now you understand ?” 

6 Thoroug! ily,” said Smoothly. ‘* Capital, by Jove.” 

After repeating his instructions once or twice more, Doubleface left 
him, mounted his horse, and rode out of the gateway. Narcissus heard 
him leave, and took out his watch to measure the ten minutes which 

was to elapse before he ordered the chaise. Now in these ten minutes, 
which seemed as many hours to him, he grew very nervous and un- 
comfortable. He began to fancy that he had engaged in something 
dangerous and highly improper. He thought of what the consequences 
might be if he was found out. He wondered too why his friend had 
not taken the girl away himself, instead of leaving him to run all risks 
of discovery, and perhaps a rescue. He saw visions of gentlemen with 
horsewhips, and even horse-pistols, fancied that he might meet Dr. 
Meanwell or his mother—his very rigid and correct mother—at the 
Angel, or on the road, or somewhere, and began to be very sorry in- 

deed that he had undertaken the matter and almost inclined to shirk it 
altogether. 

While he was thus arguing with himself the town clock struck six. 
He looked at his watch and saw that the time was come to order the 
chaise. He rang the bell, and told the waiter he wanted a chaise to 
Oxtord imme diately, and to bring hima glass of negus to drink while 
the horses were being put to. 

‘ Chaise is at the door, sir,” said the waiter, as he brought in the 
negus., 


‘* Ts the bill paid ?”’ 
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‘No, sir. Gentleman said you would pay, sir ?” 

“ Well, get the bill, and change for a 5/, note, and send the driver 
in,” said Narcissus, rather surprised that Doubleface had not paid even 
for his own dinner. 

Narcissus contrived to let the post-boy know that he expected to meet 
his sister just at the corner of the park wall, but did it in so bungling a 
way, and said so much about the sovereign which was to bribe him 
to silence, that the fellow, who was ‘‘ up to trap” as he said, winked, 
nodded, and put his finger to his nose in a way that made John Brown 
feel very nervous indeed. He gave him the sovereign beforehand, paid 
the bill and the waiter, and in a few minutes was rattled up to the spot 
where his sister was to meet him. 

When the chaise stopped, the sudden jerk, or his fears, threw his 
heart up into his trachea. He groaned and let down the window. It 
was a dark, dreary evening, in the middle of December, and he could 
not see far from the roadside, but as far as he could see, the place 
seemed deserted. He laughed, whistled, and at last called out to the 
post-boy to let him alight; but before he could effect this he fancied 
he saw the figure of a female approaching. 

‘* That will do, post-boy, here she is—how do you do, my dear 
sister ?— it’s all right, 1 am your brother, John Brown—let down the 
steps,” said Narcissus. 

The post-boy did so, but the lady seemed to hesitate. He jumped 
out, therefore, and ran towards her. 

‘The token, sir,” said the lady, in a sweet but tremulous voice. 

‘“‘ Here it is, miss,—Miss Julia,” said Narcissus, giving her the 
ring. 

This little bit of jewellery seemed to have a magic effect upon the 
lady, for she gave the post-boy a small bundle which she carried in her 
hand, and sprang lightly into the chaise. 

‘* Drive like fun, there’s a good fellow, to the Angel,” said Narcissus, 
and while the horses flew rather than ran, he kept his head and half 
his body out of the chaise-window, looking back and listening atten- 
tively for any sounds which might indicate a pursuit. When all 
seemed quiet, and two or three miles were passed over in safety he 
turned to address his companion, who sat closely in the further cor- 
ner, and only replied to his attempts at conversation by monosyllables, 
mingled with sighs and sobs. 

Narcissus was very glad when they got to the Angel. He called for 
a private room and the bar-maid, told her the tale that Doubleface had 
suggested, and while she was gone to order his luggage—John Brown’s 
luggage—and the chariot, he tried to get a view of his companion’s face. 
She, however, keptalong thick black veil so closely down that he was 
disappointed. He offered her refreshment, thinking that if she tried to 
sip a little wine and water or tea she must lift up her veil for the pur- 
pose, but she declined, with a simple, ‘ No, sir, nothing what- 
ever.” Though hecould not see her face, he could see sufficient of her 
figure, notwithstanding it was wrapped up ina thick warm cloak, to show 
him that she was tall and elegantly made, and from the pretty little foot 
that rested on the fender, though protected by a stout pair of walking 
boots, he thought that Mr. Doubleface was fortunate in the choice he 
had made of a companion. 
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As he could not get his fair sister to talk, he began to get very ner- 
vous again and anxious to be out of Oxford. Every step he heard he fan- 
cied must be the step of Dr. Meanwell or the Proctor’s. He was not 
relieved till the bar-maid entered to tell him that the chariot was ready. 
He put the lady in, saw that his trank was strapped on behind, and 
gave the post- -boy orders to drive like fury, for it was getting late. This 
he need not have done, for while he was putting- -to, the W oodstock boy 
had told him to * look out for a good tip, for the young Oxfo.d chap 
was running away with one of the Woodstock loveresses.’ 

They were not long in reac ‘hing Tetsworth, though the time appeared 
so to Narcissus, for as his companion would not talk, he had nothing 
but his own thoughts to amuse him—et da cratnte lui inspira la 

ensee. 

When they arrived at the Royal Oak every thing was in readiness; 
while the horses were being changed Mr. Doubleface handed a class of 
negus and a sandwich to his fair friend, and told Narcissus he wished 
to speak to him. 

‘* There,” said he, as soon as Narcissus left the chariot, ‘‘ there is my 
great-coat, put it on and get up on the dickey, there is not room for 
three inside. You won't find it very cold, and you will be handy to pay 


pikes and boys. 
As Doubleface said this he helped his friend, who was too much as- 


tonished to be able to expostulate, to get Into the great-coat, and got 
into the chariot himself, which was driven off as soon as Mr. John 
Brown had paid the Oxford boy and horses. 

Narcissus, in fact, had to pay for every thing all the way up—but 
he did not care so much for that as being “compelled to sit shivering in 
the cold on the dickey, a prey to every surmise that rose in his mind. 
When they got to Tyburn turnpike he was nearly mad with terror and 
vexation, and he was glad to hear Mr. Double ‘face order the boys to 
drive to the Gloucester coffee-house, in Piccadilly, for there he knew 
his troubles would be over for that night. When they reached the 
hotel it was past midnight, but the house was not closed. Narcissus 
eoncluded that they were all to put up there; but in this he was de- 
ceived. Doubleface told the waterman to call a coach from the stand, 
and telling John Brown that he had better sleep at the Gloucester, and 
get the chi riot sent back with the first posting party to Oxford, handed 
the young Jady into the hackney, and after whispering the jarvey where 
to drive, jumped in and was whirled aw ay at the rate of two miles an 
hour. 

Narcissus Smoothly was in a great passion, he had fancied he was 
being made a tool of by his friend, as he sat shivering on the dickey— 
how he was c onvinced ot it. Howe wer it Was no use grumbling 1 In ‘the 
street, so he discharged the postboy and ordered_his bed and a warm 
supper, for he was very cold and hungry. 

On Se following morning he aw oke with a very bad headach, the re- 
sult of a heavy hot supper and subsequent warm neguses, and an un- 
pleasant un ‘detined feeling that he had been committing some very 
serious offence, and been made a tool of forthe gratification of some- 
body. Wh n he thought of the readiness with which they had 
been furnished with horses through the night, and other matters, he 
was convinced that his friend Doubleface had arranged every thing for 
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his scheme long before hand, and that as he took care wherever and 
whenever he stopped to let every one know that he, Narcissus, was 
John Brown, he had no doubt that as John Brown he should be held 
responsible for every thing that had been done. He passed a wretched 
morning; he knew not what to do. As to seeking his friend, that was 
out of the question, as he had no clue to the place of his destination, 
At last he resolved to go home at once, so he had an early dinner 
and when the light Oxford drove up and deposited the greater portion 
of its freight and passengers at the Gloucester coflee- -house, he got in- 
side and rode into the city. He arrived too late to sce his father, for 
Mr. Nicholas left the bank immediately business was over. He took 
his luggage therefore and a porter to the corner of Moorfields, and 
booked himself in the Highgate stage. When he arrived at Belle-vue 
cottage It was quite dark. No liehts were burning either in the parlour 
or dining-room, but he could see that there was a candle in his parents’ 
bed-room, and that several persons were passing and repassing between 
it and the window. He rang the bell, and the maid ran to let bim in, 
When she saw who the applicant for admission was, she gave a sort of 
half scream, half chuckle, and said ‘‘ she was so glad he was come, 
for missus was gone to bed with the asterisks, and she would run and 
tell master.” 

As soon as Narcissus reached the parlour his father came in, and 
shaking him by the hand assured him he was glad to see him—*“ but 
where is she, my boy—where is she ?”’ enquired Nicholas. 

‘* She !—who ?” said Narcissus. 

‘* She !—who ?—why your sister, Julia,” said the father, putting on 
his spectacles. 

Narcissus turned sick one pale, and sat down in a chair. 

“What do you mean ?” said he at length, 

“ Mean—why—eh? Did not your sister Julia accompany you from 
Woodstock last night—eh ?” 

Narcissus could not reply. He trembled . The perspiration flowed 
from every pore of his body, and he would have sunk to the ground 
had not he held firmly to his chair — Before his father could question 
him any further, his mother, en deshabille, attended by the apothecary 
to the Dorcas and Tract- distributing Society, entered the room, and 
finging herself into his arms, amidst tears and sobs, called him by 
all the tender names she could invent, and asked him what he had done 
with the vile hussy who had offended and left the excellent and worthy 
lady who had been more than a mother to her. 

Narcissus, as soon as he could speak, assured her he had not seen 
his sister for years, and did not know where she was, or what she was 
doing. 

‘‘ Heavens! what a base girl,” said Mrs. Smoothly, turning up her 
eye tabernacle-ly, ‘* there, read that.’ 

The that was a letter bearing the postmark of Woodstock. Its con- 
tents were these: 


“* Madam, 
‘‘ Your daughter ran away yesterday evening. She has long been 


dissatisfied with me because she pretended I was severe and harsh to 
her, and not so kind as the lady from whom I took her. She has, 
I find, frequently met a young man in the park. He was with her 
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this morning, and went off with him this evening in a post-chaise. I 
find by inquiring at the Bear inn that although he went by the name of 
John Brown, the gentleman was her brother, Mr. Narcissus Smoothly, 
so no doubt he has enticed her to run away home, One of the Oxford 
boys knew him, and told the ostler who he was. As the post ts just 
going out I can say no more than to express a hope that Miss Julia 
Finish will find a better friend in her brother than, 
‘¢ Yours, madam, 


“cc ’? 





Narcissus read the letter through, was convinced he had been the 
innocent cause of the ruin of his own sister, and fell down in a fit. 

When he recovered he found himself in bed, with his father sitting 
by his side. ‘To him he revealed all that had taken place, but begged 
him to conceal it from his mother. 

Nicholas was greatly shocked. He was as ignorant as his son of 
Julia’s having left her former situation and transferred to a lady 
near Woodstock. Mrs. Smoothly had purposely concealed it from him, 
not wishing that her son, of whom she was very proud, should be 
known as the brother of a governess, and a girl to whom, for reasons 
she herself could not assign, she entertained an unnatural aversion. 

As soon as daylight appeared, Nicholas hastened to London, and, 
for the first time in his life, rode on the coach. He went to a police- 
officer, one of the old robin-red-breasts, who were capable of detecting 
more thie ‘ves and trac ing Y out more mysteries in One day than a modern 
blue-bottle can do in a month. He told him eve ry particular that he 
could gather from Narcissus, and begged him to use his best endeavours 
to discover the young lady. 

At the Gloucester ‘cole ‘e-house the police- -oficer found the waterman, 

from him he learned the number of the coach which had been called 
to convey a gentleman and lady from the inn, and the driver’s name. 
He soon discovered him and told him the nature of his business, and 
ordered him to drive him to the house where he had deposited his fare. 
He was not surprised at being set down at the door of a notorious 
house in ——— square. A_ short conversation with the owner produced 
Miss Julia Finish, who had only that morning discovered and resolutely 
resisted the vile designs of Mr. Duplex Doubleface, who, finding that 
his attempts were vain, and his character seen through, had wisely ab- 
sconded. 
Julia was restored to her home. The story, however, got buzzed 
sheet that she and the clever Narcissus had done something naughty. 
The Dorcas Society visited their faults upon sister Smoothly, and turned 
her out of their set. 

Belle-vue house was shortly afterwards vacated, and Mr. Nicholas 
Smoothly, widower, settled down with his son and his daughter-in-law 
in a snug cottage nearthe river Lea. Narcissus left Oxford, where he 
was ashamed to show his face, and became a steady and painstaking 
clerk in the bank under hts father. Mr. Duplex Doubleface received 
a severe note from Dr. Meanwell, to whom Nicholas revealed his base- 
ness, and a hint that his name was struck off the books of Teakettle 
Hall. He went into the army, and often entertained his friends at the 
mess-table with the way in which, as a gay Oxonian, he had done Mr. 
John Brown, brown. ; 
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** Venienti occurrite morbo.’’, 
** A quelque chose malheur est bon,” 
** Quwrenda pecunia primum.”’ 


SWEET, says the poet, are the uses of adversity,—a doctrine too sub- 
lime for any mere prosing matter of fact man to have hit upon. — Its 
very sound is enough to scatter the wits (if they have any) of the whole 
tribe of Cocker. 

** Adversity, indeed !” exclaims some testy devotee of the multipli- 
cation table, as he exploringly thrusts his dexter hand to the very 
bottom of the marsupial reduplication of his haut de chausses (the 
phrase is untranslatable into prudish English), and then buttons it 
tight, by way of policy of assurance on the contents, as if he felt him- 
self surrounded by the swell mob: ** Yes, you may well call the in- 
come-tax adversity ; but what there is in it so exceedingly sweet to ex- 
tract, (seeing that it leaves the duties on sugar untouched), plague take 
me if I can conceive.” 

‘* Adversity !”’ re-echoes another more placid and religious disciple 
of quietism, ‘‘the adversities which come fiom above carry with them 
their merciful purposes : but the income tax (Heaven pardon me for 
saying so) must have come to us from an opposite direction, for it is a just 
punishment on us for our (that is, for other people's) manifold offences.” 

‘‘Nay,” cries a third interlocutor, with a knowing wink (he held 
office under the late administration), ‘‘ the sweet you wot of is the 
shake this inquisitorial tax will give to Peel and his administration. 
Yes, it must throw him over, and that is the sweet use of the income- 
tax.”’ 

‘May be so,” rejoins an occasional contributor of sonnets and 
stanzas; ‘but 1 should rather think reference is made to the exemp- 
tion of incomes under an annual hundred and filty ; and yet, on second 
thoughts, that’s but cold comfort, after all. For my own part, I'd 
rather have athousand sevenpences to pay—viz., upon good and sufti- 
cient cause.” 

Right, gentlemen, right, every one of you; there is partial truth in 
all you offer; but yet you have not hit upon our ‘* most exquisite 
reason.”” The income tax is indeed a bitter pill,—worse than colo- 
quindita, and coming as it does in time of peace, it brings not with it its 
customary provision for younger children, in the gunpowder thinning of 
an excessive population. Sull it has asweet (an aigre douz if you will) 
of more general import than any thing you have hinted at; and it lies 
(as you willat once acknowledge when it is pointed out to you) in an in- 
vigorating reaction which it will awaken in men’s minds,—in a magna- 
nimous effort it will inspire to have the sevenpeuces forthcoming,—in 
the stimulus, in short, which it will give to the industry of the country. 
This advantage of direct taxation is so immense that we cannot sufh- 
ciently wonder at its having escaped the ex-othcio admirers of that 
mode of raising revenue, which, like the lame dog, wanted a lift over 
the stile very badly. Unlike indirect taxation, an income tax suffers 
no man to skulk out of the pecuniary service of his country through 
the back door of a temperance society, or by blocking up his maid’s bed- 
chamber window, or selling his wile’s palfrey, or putting down the 
family chariot. No, no, we must book up, we must shell out, the tin 
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must be forthcoming; and thus the whole ingenuity of the country is 
called forth to meetthe emergeney, and (c apital re maining as before) to 
coax out of it as much additional profit as will stop ‘the mouth of 
the tax-gatherer, Thus it ism mechanics, that by increasing the weight 
you give momentum to the wheels, and that the wateh goes the faster 
when another turn is putupon the maimspring. 

The English, with all their faults, are stout-hearted ; and they are 
never so full of resources as when they are ina good mess of ditticul- 
tics. Besides, admitting that some ot them may be so mean-spirited as 
to desire to sit down and save the amount, instead of labouring, lying, 
and cheating, as an honest man should do, to make good the deticiency, 
the thing is not so casily to be done, Half the world possess not as much 
as suffices to “supply their Indispe usable wants, and with the other half, Ze 
superflu, chose si necessaire, has become by habit as imperative in its 
demands, as ‘* meat, drink, lod, ving, and washing” themselves. Much 
less can it be expected that the money can be extorted out of a mi- 
serly economy in the article of vices, or in that of those minor sins, 
which pass muster under the name of innocent amusements. 

Is it reasonable to expect that the shopkeeper should forego his half- 
price to the theatre ?—that the clerk in oflice should retreuch., on his lob- 
ster salad after the play, at the Finish ? or that the family tradesman 
should surrender his hebdomadal glass-coach and dinner at Lampton- 
court? Is the man of wit and pleasure about town to desert Crock- 
ford’s, to cut Melton, orto part with his unavowed establishment a little 
way out of town ?—are the court of aldermen to forswear turtle, par- 
liament men to give up whitebait, or, worse still, to defraud their 
free and independent constituents ‘of their customary head-money ? 
* Forbid it heaven aud forbid it love; the thing 1s not to be thought 
of. Still, the sevenpences must be had, somehow or other; and 
there is nothing for it but to be up betimes, and earn the amount, 

Considermg, therefore, how near we are to the month of October, it 
is high time th: it we set seriously to work, to excogitate some new 
metho d of utilizing our respective capacities. In all cases of pecuniary 
dithculty, a little ‘ it of lend is a great resource ; and it may be thought 
that the man who possesses that, will have nothing to do but raise his 
rents three per cent. or put it imto the lease that the tenant shall pay 
the landlord’s tax. If this be generally adopied, the price of wheat we 
shall be told must mount, and dear bread will make high wages ; thus the 
tax would, as far as the land goes, be paid, and nobody the worse for it. 

This is capital hustings’ logic, and it is a thousand pities that it 
should be good no where else. But, alas, if we raise wages, down 
come profits like an avalanche; and with a fall in protits comes 
a fall in employment. Thus it is, ever, that the weakest go to 
the wall. Well, when the people can’t work, why they can’t eat. 
Farmer's stock therefore will fetch less, and then the rogue of a te- 
nant is so unreasonable, he will ask a reduction of rent, or perhaps 
will stop payment altogether, So, that game won't play. Some will 
‘*try iton” perhaps, and fur three we may succeed, but it won't do 
on the long run; and as for a repeal of the tax, all that can be said is, 
‘we wish you may get it.” 

Reverting then to the money-making plan, that too is not quite so 
easily dene as said. Applied to the whole nation, it is little better 
than anargument inacircle. All, however, must make the attempt 
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though all cannot succeed: for the learned have observed that the 
more the necessity for money- -making is increased (no matter by what 

cause) the greater will be men’s reluctance to part with what they have, 
and the greater, consequently, must be the ingenuity necessary to wait 
them into so desperate a liberality. Now this to be sure is the weak 
side of all taxation, Lay itonas you will, and make it as lopsided as you 
please, a tax Is a tax, and, to its whole amount, a national calamity : but 
all national calamities, as Salvator Rosa says in his satires, fall ulti- 
mately on the poor; so that, exemption or no exemption, all classes 
are hit; and it isthe old Joe Miller of the drum- boy over again; there 
is no pleasing the patient, strike where you will, There is no use there- 
fore in equivocating $ on the fifth of next October every woman's son of 
us will (in meal or in malt) go to breakfast (it he have one to go to) three 
per cent. a poorer man than he was the day before—excepting only the 
chosen few who shall be salaried to engage in the collection. Some 
indeed will pay the tax twice over; tirst, by their own direct contribu- 
tion, and secondly, by the loss of all the custom their employers i in their 
first alarm will withdraw on account of their own taxation ; and there- 
upon every man must work the harder to cover the deficiency. 

One mode of ¢ ontending with the difficulty, which we doubt not will 
meet with protecturs, would be to issue an additional number of bank- 
notes, which, by making money plenty, would leave enough for every 
one to pay his tax, without intrenching on other pleasures. It would 
be only restricting once more cash issues, and re-voting a pound-note 
and a shilling to be worth a guinea. 

But then, to hear what a parcel of dry, calculating codgers would 
advance about money becoming cheap as it grew plenty, about adverse 
exchanges, and a pro tanto national bankruptcy ;—no, that would 
never do in these times. 

Whichever way we turn, we are beat back on the one plan cf increasing 
our industry. ‘Oh! for some new, unthought of, infallible, certain, 
sure method of raising the supplies—some Mississippi scheme, some 
South Sea bubble, some Poyais bond imagination to meet the emer- 
gency, by which a man might be the s salvation of his country, and make 
a colossal fortune for himself at the same blow. Could we not, for in- 
stance, open a bear account in China debentures. We don’t mean a 
speculation in teapots and soup-tureens, but to offer Europe a bargain 
of half a dozen Chinese provinces to be wrested in the fulness of time 
from the celestial empire ; or could we not mortgage to the Rothschil- 
dren the dollars which he of the yellow screen must one day or other fork 
out by way of ransom for his metropolis. Could we not raise a comfortable 
loan, on a hypothequed tax upon John Chinaman’s pigtails, to be levied 
as soon as we shall become absolute masters of the heads that carry 
them? Would it be an infringement of our navigation laws to sell to 
Europe a right of submarine railways, to be worked on the new patent 
for generating oxygen in close vessels ? or might we venture on a trans- 
ference of the mare clausum doctrine to the atmosphere, and set up 
turnpikes in the air between England and every where, to intercept the 
self-moving air-balloons which are to be invented some day next week ? 
Or, lastly, might we not put to auction, for the purposes of revenue, all 
the seats in parliament ; ; the highest bidder to be the sitting member, who 
should pay the money into the treasury instead of wasting it in detail, in 
treating, bribery, intimidation, and lawyers to attend committees? It 
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would work as well as Lord John’s bill for preventing bribery, and 
effect an immense saving of money and morality,—the two essentials 
about which such a terrible din ts kept up intra murosetextra. It’s 
pity we did not think of selling the black niggers their liberty, instead of 
paying twenty millions for it. The French made a much better bargain 
with St. Domingo, extorting some milltons of dollars for abandoning 
ther right to the quantity of killing, burning, and destroying necessary 
in a just and honourable war against liberty and civilization. Much 
injured middle ages, your black mail was nothing to that! 

But this last scheme, aceordant as it is with the law of nature and of 
natives, comes unfortunately a day after the fair. We have given blac ky 
his liberty. and therefore eannot sell it him. All the roval roads to 
wealth, in short. are exhausted, and here we are driven back for the 
halt-dozenth time upon our industry ! 

Then comes another question -—.What is the use of increasing our in- 
dustry, unless we can sell the products? The markets at home are all 
overstocked siacaiie. and the tari? trightens our foreizn customers. 
Lord Castlereagh’s famous project for digging holes and then filling 
them up again, naturally suggests itself to the ingenious mind. A 
sumptuary law to encourage the Hollandish usage of wearing several 
rive, like our charity faney-balls 
bazaars, a deeided encouragement to the tailors and ce lothiers ; a 


pairs of anonvmities at one time, micht ¢ 


‘ . 


patrrotre arrangement of superntumerars dinners, a parhiame nti wy en- 
larvement of the dretary of ou pool houses, ora Que ‘en's Letter to re- 
commend a yreatel eonsumption of turtle-soup, would stimulate 
commerce in a variety of departments. Theatres micht also be protit- 
ably opened at the public express, promoting a brisk trade in lamp-orl 
and orange peel, With the Romans, pants et circenses, was the secret 
of wood government: and as we have retrenched the first half of the 
State pPreseription, 1 would not be a bad economy to enlarge a little 
upon the last. It would further be a desirable easement to a very 
worthy and ingenious class mn society, from the Hamlets and the Dorti- 
courts to the property-men and stage carpenters, who are all at present 
very seriously oppressed by the decline of the histrionic art. But we 
have nol Space to do justice to this proposition, So, also, if Mr. 
Colburn could only add a sheet or two to the size of the magazine, or 
it his customers would patriotically suffer a little sixpence additional to 
bi puton the price, we eould pay our mcome tax Ly creasing the 
length ot our articles, to sav n thing of what printers, paper-makers, 
and type founders would get by such an encourazyement ot industry. 
The n. il chudrer were allowe ad (or, i need he, toreed ) to eat more tarts, 
the sugar and tlour trades would protit largely by the consumption, to 
sav nothing of the mcreased demand tor black drau gots, and a stir in 
the drug-market A small legislative encouragement given to the tribe 
ot Dandos would vastiv mncrease the consumption oO} OVSTers | and a 
premium for throwing in. a proportionate QuUATITITS ot cod-tish aiong with 
them, would develope thi Newtoundland tishenes to a surprising extent, 

ln this manne r, bv the he ipol some anti- Macgregor, the whole circle 
Of trade might he gone through, and the expenditure would b vet an 
Universal increase of profits; and when all our worldly wants were thus 
augmented, there would be no harm in prese ribing legislatively a 
number of additional pravers, or a screed ot extra doctrine in all 
churches and chapels ; the said induigences being paid tor by an in- 
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crease of stipend to the reverend functionaries. But then, it will be 
said that to confine this law to the establishment would too much circum- 
scribe its pecuniary utility, and, in fact, be giving a premium on noncon- 
formity ; whereas, by rende ring it universal there might, as in the case of 
the Maynooth College, be danger from the propagation of heresy and 
schism. Very true; but there never yet was good without its draw- 
back; and it 1s idle to look for money without paying a price for it. 

Let the dissenters redouble their prayers, if they please, and their 
preachings too, after their own perverse re provided they pay for 
the orthodox goods which the ‘y won't have. Suc +h centimes additionelles 
of piety de part et d'autre, would leave the balance of power between 
the churches exactly where they found it; and this measure of Christian 
charity and enlightened toleration would not even have the sin of inno- 
vation to an answer for. 

But, perhaps, it will be said that such a mode of increasing our 
resources by increasing our consumption is only a recurrence to ancient 
practices which have been found not to answer; and that it would 
have been safer to have funded the deficit, and left every man with his 
money in his own hands, But really if such idle objec tions were enter- 
tained, there would be no end of the discussion. ‘The income tax is a 
chose jugée; and we have nothing left to do with the bill but to pay it. 

Well then, what ts to be done , which way, gentlest of gentle readers, 
shall we turn to make an honest penny? As Hamlet says, 

That ts the question. 

Thank Hfleaven, we don't deal in cottons, or broadcloths, or hand-irons, 
or crockeryware. — For there is no use in making more of such things. 
The nation cannot sell what it has got already. Even the Yankees, 
who have given up paying their debts, won't take our goods off our 
hands at any price. Our tin kettles won't keep the pot ‘boiling, and 
our superfluous wedgewood won't carry on the war against C hina. A 
pin a day ts no longer agroat a year. If we were to cut our coats 
according to our cloth, they would be very great coats indeed ; and the 
cotton nighteaps (like bloody Mac beth) have ‘ murdered sleep,” 
within the whole wide circumference of Manchester. Then, to make 
bad worse, Father Matthew has diminished the littke consumption there 
was of agricultural produce. The distillers are all still; the Meuxes 
and the Godings are in a ferment instead of their vats; the hop-mer- 
chants are out of pocket, and must hop off; the gin-palaces, are losing 
their rum customers, and their owners are the victims of blue devils, 
because their spirits are so exuberant. Then again, whole branches 
of trade and of commerce, are disappearing from the face of the earth, 
Lucifers have played the devil with the makers of tinder-boxes ; and 
percussion caps have given a knock-down blow to the manufacturers of 
gun-flints. Lotte ry-offices, too, have lost their chance; and in these 
very piping times of peace, the whole corps of prize-agents are com- 
pelled 10 look blank. Cotton hats, also, are felt by the fabricators of 
beaver; and Macready himself will confess that since companies have 
taken to railing, nothing has the slightest chance of a run on the stage. 
Insolvency has forced even the catchpol:s to take the benefit of the 
act: and Jack Ketch has been lately heard to complain that there is 
scarcely any thing doing in his line. 

It is abundantly clear, then, that few if any of the old established 
conservative modes of labouring in one’s vocation will yield an ad- 
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ditional doit to the public service. There’s no use in more lying; for 
that’s a domestic article, which every family manufactures for its own 
consumption ; and where's the benefit of adroitness in picking pockets, 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer has been before you, and made 
general clearance thereof?) Sabbath-breaking 1s the very reverse of 
remunerative; and although a penny might be turned by informing 
against sabbath-breakers, the amateur practitioners in that line have 
quite spoiled the market for the regular traders. There is nothing to 
be got, by plaving George Barowell, when uncles have become 
afflicted with the ceneral impecuniosity—-a melancholy truth of such m- 
tensity, thateven ‘the avuncular practitioners at the sign of the three balls 
are compelled to forego their liberality to their pledged customers, being 
themselves quite cleared out and regularly stumped of all their stumpy, 
In bribery, there’s nothing more to be done: even should Roebuck 
and Lord Johu not succeed in spoiling the business, it is impossible 
to raise votes to a higher figure; for when venality is universal, 
the wealth of all the nsisheannaies in the world would not suffice to main- 
tain the market. 

Turning to the learned professions, the prospect is equally dreary. 
Law has been Jong at a discount, and so far from increasing the demand, 
the difficulty is to find men so desperate as to commence an action 
under any circumstances; the fat suits are disappearing from the at- 
torneys’ offices, and the lean ones won't pay the expenses of litigation, 
Something, perhaps, might be done in the defence of actions under the 
income tax bill itself; and a shi arp practitioner may manage to squeeze 
a trie out of the distresses to be levied under its rigour; but, in the 
matter of taxation,jattorneys are little better off than kines ; and ou il 
n'y a rien, le roiperd ses droits. Don't you wonder, reader, that they 
have never tried the expedient of cheap law? It’s unknown’ the in- 
crease of business that would follow a small reduction in the cost of 
the luxury. It would beat the penny postage all Lombard-street to a 
China orange. For our own parts we are satisfied that more than half 
the natural business of litigation is nipped i’ th’ bud, from want of 
means to carry on the processes; and a mint might be made of the 
actions, that are suppressed by the mere consciousness that they will 
not repay even the taxed costs. 

Physic is a thriving trade in England, a nation which has arrived at 
the enviable distinction of being the ‘ pill-takingest” people under 
heaven; indeed it is so thriving, that we doubt if any thing additional 
can be screwed out of it, by the most laborious industry, or the most 
baretaced impudence. 

Quackery, regular and irregular, are in fact thoroughly exploited. No- 
velties absolutely strangle each other, as Hercules strangled the serpents 
—in their cradle; and the best-conditioned humbug cannot hope to 
come to maturity, but perishes in its infancy of a Malthusian inaniuon. 
Not even an honest penny can be made of the falsification of drugs, 
when patients are confined to infinitesimal doses ; and the representatives 
of Morrison may shut up shop, when the whole nation is under the new 
drastic system of Dr. Peel. 

But it law and physic can do nothing towards the income tax, what 
contributions can we hope at the hands of divinity? As far indeed as 
the curates are smnemuned. they will get the benefit of exemption ; 
their rectors and vicars will take care of that! A curacy of a hun- 
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dred and fifty per annum is more inconceivable than a chimera bombi- 
nans wnvacuo ; but what will become of the poor bishops, Heaven only 
knows!" So far from increasing their modicum, have they not re- 
cently been shorn of half their splendour. Before, however, we de- 
cide on this point, we will wait to see what the Oxford theologians 
make of their crusade against Dr. Hampden, and whether the popish 
half of the church thrive better than their Calvinistical opponents. 
Something, perhaps, might be screwed out of our new bishops in par- 
tibus, for the benetit of thechurchmen at home; and _ he of Jerusalem 
might work his new diocese for clerical borrowers, as the laity put the 
screw on the Jews in the city when in want of accommodation. 

Literature, again, is utterly hopeless. Even sectarian tract-writing 
is overdone, and more controversy is published than can be given away 
gratis. Something perhaps might be effected in the bookselling line, 
by publishing the productions of women of fashion at half price, and 
so underselling the regular trade. But then the risk is enormous, even 
when half the edition is taken off by the authoress herself for presenta- 
tion copies; and then again, for a year to come, people will have no 
time to read any thing but the tax-gatherers’ confounded papers, the 
least of which will be 1: ynger than an Iliad. 

What then is to be done? Which ever way we turn difficulties in- 
surmountable stare us in the face; for there is no making more of 
a cat than her skin ; and twice two obstinately insist on remaming four, 
If {indeed we could only persuade the treasury to take the tax in 
kind, if every one were permitted to send into Downing-street three 
per cent of his particular productions! Really the idea is worth enter- 
taining. Of all the suggestions which have sprung into our fertile 
imagination during the composition of this paper, this seems to be by far 
the most important. By sucha trifling relief all the pressure of the tax 
would be removed from the subject, and gratitude and delight would take 
place of that murmuring discontent, ‘not loud but deep,” with which 
even the loyalest of the. loyal, and the most church-and-statical of the 
church and state men regard a financial attack on the pocket, “ let 
wha will be meenister.”” Nor would the boon, after all, be so very 
great; because every man, as things are, has it in his own power (ex- 
cepting only placemen, pensioners, and stockholders who contribute by 
a stoppage tn transitu) to suffer a distress for the amount of his contin- 
gent, and leave the minister with the goods on his hands. But why 
insist upon this? There can be no doubt that the system would be so 
very acceptable in very high quarters, and would have such influential 
support, that Sir Robert must give way; and then, we may put 
evpnxapev for the motto of the national standard. Good Heavens! 
what a lightening of warehouses there would be! What lots of old 
shopkeepers would find their way from the glass cases of their weary 
owners luto those of the treasury! Whata saving of advertisements to 
the bocksellers, as novel after novel, poem after poem, were paid in to 
the public account! Then we should have the theatres contributing harle- 
quinade tricks for the service of diplomacy, and canvas frigates and can- 
non to set off against the equally theatrical armaments of our friends in 
France. The railroad companies could give an entire administra- 
tion a lift, when most in need: but it could not be expected that they 
should be permitted to pay in superfluous railing, of which the best 
governments haye always an abundant stock on hand; and as to 
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a contribution of sleepers, that article is always supplied by the whip- 
rs-in of the House of Commons. 

On the same plea, quacks would not be allowed to profit by the 
arrangement; the Chancellor of the Exchequer, time out of mind, 
having been better qualified to serve the state with nostrums than 
the best of the Brodums or the Morrisons, past, present, or to 
come. But the regular practitioners might ‘ throw in” their drugs at 
discretion ; by which state arrangement, pomp might take physic at 
first cost, and the rottenest constitutions might be put into repair with- 
out dread of revolution. Legal contributions would be eminently accept- 
able to public functionaries of all classes, who are frequently in want of 
an opinion of theirown; and a few judicial decisions would give promp- 
titude and a desirable energy to governments les plus huppés. Three 
per cent. on the entire bar, would likewise make a considerable saving 
in the establishment ; an Attorney, or at least, a Solicitor-general might 
be done away with; and their devils might be utterly abolished. 
Whether or no parliamentary speeches should be considered a legal 
tender, is a point for consideration. Are they a source of income 
within the meaning of the statute ? and if so, would not the contribu- 
tion be carrying coals to Newcastle? Besides, how could there be 
found assessors to assign them their current prices, it being notorious 
that the owners put a much higher value on the articles than the world 
is inclined to rate them at. 

Doubts, too, may be entertained as to the propriety of letting tailors 
participate in the boon. Statesmen are so used to turning their coats, 
that they have little need of new ones for themselves; and the wares 
would be too costly for the poor-law Unions. Their measures, though, 
might be found more fitting than those of an average udmiaiatistion. 
but their cabbage must be excluded by the many acts in force for the 
abolition of perquisites. The fishmongers should be received with open 
arms; as all is fish that comes to the financial net. Some wares, how- 
ever, would be more acceptable than others. Administrations with more 
pigs than teats would always have a ready market for plaices ; but as for 
Jacks, they have usually so many of them in office, that the -y must be 
considered as little better than a drug. Gudgeons are always supplied 
gratis in more than sufficient quantity by the public at large; but 
eels might be turned to a good account for their abundant supply of 
sliding scales. Shoemakers would do acceptable service to the state 
by putting the several officials on a good footing; besides, nothing like 
leather is the standing motto of the whole tribe. Not so their poorer 
brethren of the awl, who like the clergy are employed in the mending 
of soles. The cobbling trade is essentially official ; the especial busi- 
ness of state craft, and not to be interfered with ab extra; mending, 
moreover, is too closely allied to reform, to be acceptable to any go- 
vernment. 

However, our present business is less with the necessities of the 
state, than those of the subject; and recurring to that, we may as well 
mention thatit our project be adopted, we have twe nty essays in hand 
on subjects connected with polities and political economy that Sir 
Robert would find worth their weight in gold; and we shoul 1 be happy 
to treat for a his tory ot the existing administr: ition, written in rose- 
coloured ink; for which we would acce pt of a very moderate douceur, 
in addi ton to the receipt in full for our contribution to the income tax for 
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PHINEAS QUIDDY; OR, SHEER INDUSTRY. 


By Joun Poorer, Esa. 


AUTHOR OF ‘* PAUL PRY,” &ce. 


Cuarp. XXXV. 


FLYING MERCURIES —SICKLY SYMPATHETICS—OUR HERO IS SHOWN 
FOR THE LAST TIME IN. HIS MONEY-MANUFACTORY—THE EXQUISITE 
ADAPTATION OF HIS CONDUCT TO THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE CASE, 
DISPLAYED! AS THF LADIES’ MAN’S, TO A WOMAN ; AS THE ARROGANT 
MAN’S, TO A LORD—PORTRAIT IN LITTLE OF ISCARIOT HITCHFLAT, 
ATTORNEY. 


A cAsE occurred which in the * Annals,” ‘* Memoirs,” or ‘ Lives and 
Times” of messengers, porters, errand- boys and the like, sled perhaps 
without a parallel. The porter who was charged with the note in ques- 
tion happened to meet an acquaintance of his own profession who was 
on his way with a letter marked “ For immediate delivery.” Upon 
exchanging a few words, it appeared (singular coincidence !) that they 
both were thirsty; and, although bearers of burthens, as neither of 
them professed to be an absolute camel for the patient endurance of 
thirst, that sensation, though felt in a very moderate degree, operated 
upon them as an uncontrollable necessity for drinking. Barclay and Per- 
kins—the produce of whose true English Spa in Southwark, is a beve- 

rage more salutary than even the very nastiest of the waters that all 
Germany can produce, whatever cant, quackery and affectation may 
say to the contrary,—Barclay and Perkins were at hand for their relief, 
To asnug corner of a quiet tap-room the friends betook themselves, 
and 
There did they beguile 
Full many an idle hour with converse sweet, 
Draining that time the not intemperate cup ; 
Till Sol, with ray askaunt and feebler grown, 
Warn'd of their unaccomplished task the twain. 
Straightways they rose,and each his path pursued 
Divergent. 


How grave soever the consequences which may have resulted from a 
few hours’ delay in the delivery of the letter inarked ‘‘ immediate,” as 
they clearly were not matter for the consideration of the bearer, so need 
they not concern us. To be sure, a heart might have been breaking 
with anxiety for the receipt of it; or in that interval a step might have 
been taken, irrecoverable and fatal, which its purpose was to prevent.* 
What then? He knew not that, so what was his offence? He had 


—— - re ce = 
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* We can speak positively to an instance of this bind. It was occasioned by the 
roguery of the post-master ina French provincial town. Soon after the occurrence of 
this case it was discovered that he had long been in the babit of destroying letters 
upon which the postage had been paid to him, and pocketing the money. He was, 
thereupon, sent to the gallies for life—no child’s play of a punishment, 
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merely stopped to have a little gossip with a friend; and for that a re- 
buke was punishment sufficient, and his promise to be ‘* more careful 
in future” all the satisfaction that could reasonably be required of 
him. 

But, Mr. Alderman Cantwell; and you, Mr. Deputy Twaddle ; and 
you, O Sir Jacob Jolterhead Donkey! you, ye tender-hearted sympa- 
thisers with the ‘ poor, misguided” murderer (unhappy ‘ victim.”’) 
whose “error” was but a deed of barbarity and blood—no more: 
who send your ladies ‘ elegantly attired” to witness his trial, and your 
lady-mayoress to grace with her presence his last day's devotions (?) in 
the prison chapel: who water with your pitying tears ‘his unmerited eib- 
bet; plant on his gentle breast the “ beautiful white camelia,” and in 
his last moments, whispe r in his ear your pious hopes that he is ‘* com- 
fortable,” “happy’"———Out upon you, ye Drivellers! who by your 
maudlin and ostentatious sympathy with the criminal are the uncon- 
scious encouragers of crime! Make such a case as this your own :— 
imagine the letter delayed contained an invitation (alas too late !) to 
a turtle feast; and then, ye Donkevs, ye Twaddles, a ye Cantwells, 
then for your tender sympathies | ' then sit ve dons and apportion the 
punishment to the offence! The lash ? the prison? the hulks ? Pshaw ! 
too trifling all !* 

Althoug h the delay till late in the afternoon in the delivery to Mr. 
Quiddy (or, rather, at Mr. Quiddy’s house) of the note which he ought 
to have received several hours earlier was to him the occasion of a se- 
vere spay tage to ourselves it is far from being a subject of 
recret; since it affords us, for the last time, an opportunity of observ- 
Ing how (in th: : interval) our hero was emp loved i in his movey-manufac- 
tory. It enables us, also, to exhibit him in two different points of 
View, 

* ° * * * 

“ Well?” with a look of intense anxiety, said Mrs. Fairfield to her 
husband as he entered the parlour, ; 

His only answer was a deep-drawn sigh and a mournful shake of the 
head. 

* What!” continued she, ** will he grant no delay ? 

‘None, Mary; net a day. The silks and velvets he has cot of 
mine are worth more, much more, than the six hundred pounds he lent 
me upon them; to say nothing of the lease of our house, and the bill- 
of-sale of the furniture, which he holds as additional security. 

** But—Robert—did you tell him that within a month you will be 
able to—”’ ; ° 

*Tdid: and showed him proof—proof that I could; but all to no 
purpose. Saturday is the day, and if 1 fail to meet his demand all will 
be forte.” 

*“ He cannot have the heart to think of such a thing,” said Mrs. 
Fairtield. 


* Heart!" exclaimed he; ** stone! iron! 1] believe he had rather I 
should fail in my payment = the ve Ty hour, than otherwise: he will 
get the more by it. That, indeed, js the w ay in which he has made his 





* Has the Secretary for the Home 1) - irtment no authority to prevent such dis- 
gusting, such mischievous fovleries as th numerated in the text! 
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immense fortune. And what think you, Mary?” continued he with 
indignation: ‘* though I am as good aman as himself—better in some 
respects, I hope, though not so rich by a good deal—he did not even 
offer me a seat. No—there he sat, stretched out in his easy chair, 
reading a newspaper from which he scarcely Look his eyes, and kept 
me standing all the while.” 

Mrs. Fairfield burst into tears. 

« But did you offer him the fifty pounds you took with you asa set- 

off for the present ? 2” inquired she. 

“I did; but, said he, ‘ You mustn’t talk to me about a set-off, 
mister; I must hens the whole of my money on the very day; I have 
a large payment to make and can’t do without it, for J can't satisfy 
people with a set-off, whatever you may think to do, mister.” Then, 
after appearing to think a little, he said, ‘ Howsomever, I am a- -willing 
to assist you ;—so, perhaps, for that fifty, as a bonus—though I can’t 
say positive till I look to my banker’s book—I might perhaps be able 
to allow you a month, though it would put me to uncommon inconve- 
nience.’ 

‘*T hope you didn’t consent to make such a sacrifice, Robert ?” said 
Mrs. Fairfield. 

“ No, my dear,” replied he; ‘‘I fear at the first I sacrificed more 
for the accommodation than was quite prudent.” 

* Robert,” said she, with hesitation, ‘* Robert—did—did you tell 
him that Iam expecting almost daily to be confined ?—that our poor 
Margaret is ill?—that William is just recovering from a severe illness ? 
and that if he should disturb us in the house Just now the consequences 
might be—” 

‘*T did, d—n him,” replied he. 

‘And what said he to that, Robert 2” 

For a few seconds Fairfield paced up and down the room, and 
then exclaimed— 

« Said! He said that that was the old story when people wanted an 
excuse for not paying their debts—always sure to be a wife and half-a- 
dozen children sick at home—that he could'nt pay Azs debts with no 
such excuses—besides, that that was my affair, not his.—Mary— 
M: ary—my fingers tingled to give him a drubbing. But I'm glad I 
didn’t: it would only h ive made matters worse.’ 

Without uttering a word in the way either of reply or observation, 
Mrs. Fairfield quitted the room. Presently she returned in her bonnet 
and cloak, equipped for going out. 

“Why, where are you going, my dear Mary ?” inquired Fairfield, 
with astonishment. 

‘ T'll go to that hard man,” replied she ; ‘‘ perhaps he may grant to 
mv entreaties what he denied to yours.” 

To this suggestion he strenuously objected, chiefly on the ground 
that he would not allow her to expose herself to insult or offence, which 
it was probable she might receive from Mr. Quiddy, considering the 
nature of the business about which she proposed to go. His objections 
she overruled ; a hackney-coach was sent for (for she was hardly well 
enough to walk), and she departed to fulfil her self-imposed and un- 
pleasing task. Ere she quitted the room, her husband kissed her 
cheek, and, with a sigh, emphatically said, 
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‘Ah! my love; what do they suffer who are compelled to stoop to 
ask a serviceof a vile rar-minded man !” 

Scarcely had the disap pointe od mercer carried his heavy heart out of the 
private counting-house of the arbiter of his fate, when a clerk deli- 
vered to the creat man a letter. It was from Mr. Iscariot Hitchflat. 

This person was an attorney of the lowest grade. As an attorney, 
the business that fell to his share was of that dirty kind which the more 
— ible members of the profession rejected. It was not the less 
profitable upon that account, But of late years he had chiefly been 
em] loy« das; a tween'for the negociation of loansand disc ‘ounts, _— 
the medium wa communication between spendthrifts and usurers ; and 
so large a portion of his time was occupied in this pursuit that he had 
found it necessary to take a partner to assist him in the daw-department 
of his atfatrs. These worthies now figured as Messrs. Hitchflat and 
Smutch, in Pettifog Row, Swallow-street—a portion of the town which, 
since that period, has yielded to the spirit of improvement. With 
those pecuniary transactions, however, Smutch had no concern: they, 
with the entire profits accruing therefrom—a commission, or premium, 
of a clear fifteen per cent.* upon the amount which passed from hand 
to hand—were HPlitehflat’s. 

Thus ran that respectable practitioner's letter :— 


Ala G20 mentee mamnpeatie: ae 


“ Pettifog Row 
“Tuesday Mg. 11 o’clk. 
‘¢ Dear sir, 

‘My principal, Lord Fitznoodle, having ¢rstant occasion for the 
20007. agrees to the terms—thouecht them rather stiff, but assured him 
that money is money just now—never knew itso difficult to raise. Will 
come wit th his lordship at 3 to-day, so please have the bill ready for his 
acceptance, as understood, together with the amount in bank-notes— 
looks better than a check. ‘Title-deeds, to be lodged with you as se- 
curity, unexceptionable. 





«Yours, dear sir, 
‘Iscariot Hircnrcat.” 


The terms of this transaction were to be greatly advantageous to the 
capitalist; and for the soundness of the security he trusted implicitly to 
the oft-tried care and cireumspection of the agent. Without hesitation, 


therefore, he went to his bankers and drew the sum required, in order 















to prevent any unnecessary delay when his lordship should arrive. 
Upon his return he re sumed his ¢ asy chair, and for some tme sat 
meditating on the manner in which he ought to receive a lordship. 
He had seen many, but he never yet had spoken to one. With the 
lord mayor, indeed, he was (as he had informed Miss St. Egremont) 
© intimate.” vet be could not but admit the vast disparity between 
him who was ceremoni usly invested with the title on one ninth of 
Nove ry and unceremoniously divested of it on the next, again to 
become the mere wax-chandler or linen-draper; and a real nobleman, a 
lord tn right earnest, who when he should relinquish the title of Lord 
Pitznoodle, it would be to assume the higher one of Earl of Noodleton. 















* This is no exaggeration, 
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There was as great a difference between them as between the stuffed 
lion in the Leverian museum and one of the living lions in the Tower : 
with the former he could be ** intimate” and venture togive it a familiar 
pat; but he would not presume to take any such liberty with the 
other. 

He was interrupted 1 in his vellections by Wilson, who came to inform 
him that a lady wished to spe ak to him. It Instantiy occurred to him 
that the lady must be Miss St. Egremont, who _ come to thank him 
for his pretty prese nt, and his still prettier lett Upon this assump- 
tion he rose, and, drawing forward a chair for his visiter, desired Wilson 
to request Miss St.‘Eremont would do him the honour to walk in. 

* The lady says her name is Fairtield, sir,” said the clerk. 

Quiddy looked sulkily, replaced the chair which he had drawn for- 
ward, and threw himself ‘sprawlingly into his own. 

‘ O—very well—tell the woman to come in,” said he. “ And, 
Wilson,” (added he, with an air of importance) **I expect two gentle- 
men to pay me a visit at three o’clock—that’s to say, one of them isn’t 
a gentleman bu¢ a lord ; so be sure you show his lordship in to me mosé 
re spect ful.” 

It was presently known to every person in the house that a lord was 
coming to pay master a visit ! 

Quiddy took up the newspaper and pretended to read. Mrs. Fair- 
field timidly advanced a few paces into the room. She endeavoured to 
speak but, somehow, she couldn’t—her lips were parched—her courage 
failed her. Quiddy uttered not a word. At length the silence was 
broken, if so it may be t said, by a sigh from Mrs. Fairfield. 

“Well, Mrs. What’s-your-name,” said he, without taking his eyes 
off the paper; ‘ what is it you want?” 

‘“¢ Sir—1—sir—” 

“Come, my good woman, if you have any thing to say to me be 
quick, for I'm busy; besides, J am expecting my friend, Lord Fitz- 
noodle, every minute.’ 

se First, sir, I—I’m rather faint, and, if you'll allow me, I'll beg— 
Pil beg—’’ 

‘QO, to be sure,” said he, supposing he had guessed her meaning ; 
“ there's a bottle of water on the table; you can help yourself to 
some.’ 

Mrs. Fairfield making no reply to this, Quiddy raised his eves for a 
moment, and seeing that her’s were directed towards a chair, he said— 

‘* Q—yes—you may sit down if vou choose. But I shall be glad if 
you'll make short work of whi it you've got to say, for, as I have told 
vou, I’ve no time to waste.” 

* She took a seat, but still was unable to speak. He spoke for her. 

5 suppose you are come about your husband’s business! It's a 
bad piece of work. However, that’s his aflair, not mine; and that’s 
all J’ve got to say about it.” 

‘‘In that case, sir, we shall be ruined. Jut my husband has had 
dealings of the same kind with you be fore, sir; and, as he has always 
been punctual with you, we hope that—”’ 

‘“ Punctual, indeed! and pray ma’am where's the merit of that? 
In matters of business people must be punc ‘tual: I know JZ must; and 


for them as an’t there’s such a thing as law—aw, ma’am.” 
”) ) 
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A little forbearance, sir,”’ said she, imploringly ; ‘but a little, and 
you may rely upon it that all will be right.” 

“s Now,’ ” said he, ‘Sas I suppose | you've no more to say than what 
your hus band has said already it’s no use taking upmy time. But this 
is always the way. When men can’t carry their point they send their 
wives to try what they can do. But that never answers with me, ma’am : 
J know too much of the world to mind that.’ 

‘* You are mistaken, in our case at least, sir,’’ said she, with some- 
what of indignation ; ‘* Mr. Fautield strongly objected to my making 
you this visit, but—” 

‘‘ But it's of no use, you see; so I must wish you good morning, 
my good woman.” 

‘As he said this he threw down the newspaper, turned his chair 
round to his desk and, with his back towards her, began to write. The 
** ood woman” could not patiently brook this; she rose; and, though 
she could not’re press her tears, she commanded her feelings sufliciently 
to address him with firmness. 

“Mr. Quiddy—I must beg you will understand that this is a 
mode of address, a manner of treatment, 1 am totally unaccustomed 
to. My late father, sir, though ultimately unfortunate, had been a 
merchant of eminence inthis city. ] received an education such as be- 
came his daughter. lam the wife of a respectable tradesman. I— 
but it ought to be enough you should be reminded that Z a@m a woman, 


%> 


Cood morning, sir. 
\t this rebuke Quiddy’s mean spirit quailed within him. He did not 

dare to look round at the speaker, but stooping his head till his nose 

nearly touched the paper he was w ritinge upon, he stammmered out— 

* No otience, marm—I meant no offence, Mrs. F.3 yet when people 
come to ask favours | think they necdn’t be so uncommon nice. How- 
ever, as Ltold Mr. F. | had no ——— to allow him a month or som 
and that’s more than every body would do—upon certain conditions— 
certam conditions, marm—why, that’s my ultra matrum,” 

‘To this Mrs. lai fre Id made ho reply > but with a cold -_ (;ood morrme 
ing, sir,” she opened the door for herself and quitted the room. 

i vet we have scen this same Mr. Quiddy upon occasions when he 
was ‘quite the ladies’ man!" 

How this atlair terminated (as we do not intend to pay our hero another 
visit in hiscountine-house) we are not like ly to know. Probably, how- 
ever, poor Fairfield was compelled to comply with the ** certain condi-+ 
tions;"’ probably this compliance saved his credit for a time; and 
probably again, he ultimately went the way of ali those who in their 


Gitiieu ar 


ies desperately Hy for succour to the Phineas Quiddys. 
By and by, a corone ted phaeton drove into Mark-lane. ‘The vehicle 


Was SO high that ats noble driver might rasily have stepped from it 
in at one of the Grst-f or windows; but the it course being unusual, he 

alighted and, followed by Hitchfiat, made his entry bythe door. The 
clerks and warehousemen all bustled torward to obtain a view of the 
lord in lis progress to Mr. Quiddy s private office. So also did that gen- 


inestic establishiment of servants—tor thus it was, whenever 


1 han's d 
ie had occasion to mention it, le spoke of one tall, stout, coarse girl, 
named Judy. Ju lv, ho wever, bestor ved her attention upon the wrong 
person, the attorney: and never atter could she be persuaded but that 
the tall, rosy-faced, swaggering oue, with the big bunch of seals to 
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his long, gold watch-chain, and the fine shirt-pin in his great frill, was 
the Jord—as to the other, bless you! there was no fuss about him.” 
To the others, the person of Hitchflat was known. 

The instant his lordship’s arrival was announced, Quiddy rose ; and 
bowing, sidling, shuflling, and smirking, begged his ** noble lordship” 
would condesce nd to do him the honour to be seated—at the same 
time presenting to him his own easy-chair. The offer was accepted. 
Hitchflat also took a seat; but Quiddy for some time remained 
standing, accompanying every second word he addressed to his ** noble 
lordship” with an obsequious ‘bow. 

The attorney, at length, made a sign to him to take achair, which he 
did. Quiddy looked at Hitchflat with astonishment and envy, for his 
manner towards Lord Fitznoodle was marked by a vulgar familiarity 
which was intended for ease. He was a useful tool to his lordship; he 
knew it, and presumed accordingly. 

Every thing requisite to the transaction on foot having’been prepared, 
the interview was brief. After some preliminary conversation, Hitch- 
flat said, 

‘* Well then, Mr. Quiddy; I believe, my friend, Lord Fitznoodle, 
has nothing to do but accept the bill and receive the money, 

‘*That’s all, Mr. Fitznoo—Mr. Hitchflat, I mean,” stammered 
Quiddy, while handing the bill to the other for his oxeninatiin, 

** Quite correct —- perfectly correct —twenty-four hundred at six 
months,” said Hitchflat, reading the document. Then placing it 
before Lord Fitznoodle, and giving him a pen, he continued : * There, 
Fitz, you have only to put your noble fist to that, and all’s right.” 

“ Fitz” despised his tool too much to be angry with him, or the 
noble fist would assuredly have been placed where it would have 
made an impression tending but little to Iscariot’s personal com- 
fort. 

As he was about to sign his name, Quiddy, unwilling to throw away 
even the semblance of additional security, said, 

‘May I presume to take the liberty to request your lordship will 
condescend to make it payable at your lordship’s bankers, if perfectly 
convenient to your noble lordship.” 

“© Oh, certainly,” was the reply. 

” May I be so bold as to ask with whom does your lordship keep 

cash ¢” 

“ With the Hoares,” replied his lordship, with an air of indifference. 

And he wrote across the bill; ‘* Accepted, payable at Messrs. 
Hoares, Fitznoodle.” 

Quiddy took the bill and delivered to his lordship twenty notes of a 
hundred each. The latter while counting them, said, 

‘** Two thousand for twenty-four hundred ! Twenty per cent. interest 
for six months !* Sharp practice, Mr. Quinzy!’ 

‘* Beg pardon, your lordship,” said Quiddy, eagerly; ‘‘ not interest, 
my noble lord. I take no more than the regular interest: the rest is 
for commission and—and—so forth.” 

His lordship had folded up the notes, and was placing them in his 
pocket-book when Hitchflat said, 
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” Again no exaggeration, 
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‘Stop, my dear fellow, don’t be in sucha devilish hurry, Talking 
of commission, remember mine. Just hand me over three of those 
flimsies. Short reckonings, you know—eh, my boy ?” 

Without a reply, Lord Fitznoodle carelessly threw him the notes, 
and rose. 

As his lordship approached the table on which stood the water- 
bottle, his back being towards the worthy pair, significant winks passed 
between them. 

Quiddy pereeiving that he was about to pour some of the water into 

gh iss, exclaimed with a look of horror, 

‘Oh, my lord—pray, my lord—ean’t think of your noble lordship’s 
drinking water; besides, that has been st: wnding in the room all night. 
Permit me, my lord—condescend—a glass of wine, my ee ve 
got a bottle open.” 

And with the rapidity of magic, he produced from a cupboard a 
bottle of wine and three glasses. Whilst filling them, he conti- 
nued :— 

‘Water, indeed! no, no, my lord; that isn’t the way we citizens 
show our hospitality. Here’s to your lordship’s very good health. 
Proud it has been in my power to have the honour of putting your 
lordship under an obligation.” 

His lordship, with a stare of astonishment, looked the speaker full 
in the face. 

‘* Obligation '!—Commission—and so forth!” muttered he. “ Mr. 
Hitchflat, | believe you are satistied with the deeds | have given as se- 
curity. —Obligation 7 

** Perfec tly, perfectly, my dear fellow,” said the attorney. ‘* And 
Mr. Quick ly, as we have settled this affair pleasantly, come and dine 
with me this afternoon."” And he whispered in his ear, ‘* You shall 

e that few of these nobs do that sort of thing better than Iscariot 
Hitehtlat.’ 

“ With all the pl asure in life,” replied Quiddy. 

6 And Fitz, vou ll join us to meet Mr. Quiddy, eh 2?” 

oN, hy "ore |) lied he. 

“No!” exclaimed Hitehflat; ‘why, I know you have no other 
envagement, 

** tvone im the world,” coolly replied his lordship. 

“Then what's the reason? your business ts arranged, and—” 

‘That's the reason. Come.—Good morning, Mr. Quiddy.” And 
as his lordship proceeded towards the door, he thought to himself, 

= se fellows make no distinction between before and after.” 

Juiddy took his hatin his hand; and with many an obsequious bow 
f i wed Lord Fitznoodle into the street. 

The ee r and lis companion having remounted the phaeton, Quiddy 
said, 

« My lord—begging your lordship’s pardon—I'm in a great hurry to 
get to the west-end; and if your lordship will co: descend to give me 
a hiit—"’ 

‘* West-end,” said his be onsgun looking at him from head to foot, 
and laughing; ** | can give you a cast as far as Temple Bar—the 
city sde—but I can't the you through. Get up behind with 

Rugeies.” 
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The unconscious Quiddy thanked his lordship for his extreme po- 
liteness, and scrambled up into the seat next to the servant. On the 
way, he overtook and met several persons of his acquaintance. All 
these staring at his elevation, were honoured by him with a stiff nod— 
a nod of inaalent condescension. Arrived at Temple Bar his lordship 
pulled up and Quiddy alighted. He had no sooner touched the 
ground than the carriage drove off; and Quiddy, waiting till it was 
out of sight, walked—no—strutted back to Mark-lane. 

“Can *totand your fixing your low-lile friends upon me, at any rate,” 
said Lord Fitznoodle to the vulgar, upstart, but indispensable attorney. 


Cuar. XXXVI. 


APPROACHING OUR JOURNEY'S END WE PUT ON OUR SEVEN-LEAGUE 
BOOTS—-OUR HERO SLIGHTLY DAMAGED, IS TREATED WITH GREAT 
CARE—AGAIN HE PASSES AN EVENING IN SURREY-STREET—‘* WHEN 
GREEK MEE1s GREEK THEN COMES THE TUG OF WAR’ —QUIDDEIAN 
CHARITY—THE VISIT TERMINATES PLEASANTLY TO THE PARTIES 
CONCERNED. 


zone !” exclaimed Quiddy. 

Now this is a specimen of the manner in which we intend to proceed 
from this point of our history to its termination. Passing over minute 
circumstances, unless they be such as may assist us in our main object, 
which is the illustration of the character of our hero : following no longer, 
link by link, the chain of events, we shall relate the more prominent 
only ; still, however, with due regard to their intelligible connexion. 
We shall occasionally indulge in a long stride. Thus, a dash may 
supply the place of the less important parts of a long conversation, and 
a row of asterisks be made to represent the lapse of three weeks, or 
three months, or haply as many or more years. How to designate this 
style of narrative we do not exactly know; but, for want of a better 
term, we will call it the Seven-league-boots style. 

**Gone!”” exclaimed Quiddy. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Mrs. Fieecer; ‘she has been gone these four 
days. ‘To tell you the truth, Mr. Q., we wondered at your not calling, 
conside ‘ring the note we sent you tn return for your beautiful attention. 
Indeed, we thought it very odd.” 

We neal scarcely say that the ‘ we,” inf each instance, ought to 
have been * I.” 

‘*| have been uncommon ill for a whole week, my dear, good lady,” 
said Quiddy, with a very rueful countenance ; ‘ ‘and never once out of 
the house till this evening.” 

Poor dear! and what had ailed him? As we doubt whether he 
would truly tell you, we will. 

He went, according to invitation, to dine with the worthy Hitchflat. 
There he had the honour of meeting three or four young sprigs of 
fashion, all clients,” or, properly speaking, victims of his respectable 
entertainer. To them Quiddy was ‘capital fun.” They made a 
“dead set” at him. They plied him copiously with wine; got him 
up to make speeches, the burthen of all which was his “sheer 
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industry,” his ‘* few thousands or so,” and his power, “ though only a 
commoner, to buy many a lord out and out.” Then he grew pathetic, 
began to whimper, and rose (holding fast by the table) to propose as 
a toast, ** The health of the I—lovely and b’u’ful heiress, Mi- Miss 8’ neg- 
gurmunt,”” 

When they had nearly ‘¢done him up,’ ’ they filled and refilled his 
glass with brandy; tll, at length, in a state of utter insensibility he 
rolled under the ‘table. At one in the morning (the host being fast 
asleep in his chair) the party broke up. The young sprigs first of all 
faste rit d to the c oll ur of poor P hineas’ scoata label : —_— 





‘This coat is the property of Mr. Funniest Quiddy. The finder is 
requested to take it to his house in Mark-lane, where he will be hand- 
somely rewarded for his trouble. 

“ N.B. To be carried with great care, as the owner is inside.’ 


They next tied him neck and heels with a bell-rope, which they cut 
down for the purpose; rolled him into a hackney-coach ; rode with 
him to Mark-lane ; and there, under a gateway, opposite his own 
door, they left him. Shortly after daybreak, the watchman of the 
neighbourhood, who was humanely provided with a box to sleep in 
throughout the night, awoke; and happening to find him (stull in a 
state of insensibil ity) lelivered him agreeably to the directions. 

Had — ly received Mrs. Fleecer’s note in due time, he would 
certainly have availed himself of Lord Fitznoodle’s ‘polite conveyance 
to the west-end, and paid his visit to the ladies then—probably have 
endeavoured to prevail on his lordship to set him down at their door !— 
and thus have escaped his present disappointment. But as the note 
was not left at his house till after he had departed for Mr. Hitchflat’s, 
the consequence was such as we have related. 

In reply to Mrs. Fleecer’s kind inquiry concerning the nature of his 
illness, he merely said that he had been invited the other day to meet 
his friend, Lord Fitznoodle, ata gentleman’s house (concealing the 
fact that his hk pdleuip had declined the meeting) where, he believed, he 
had taken something that had not quite agreed with him. We should 
wonder if it had. 

———~ —— — * And so you really think, marm, she is gone for 
good and all,” continued Quid ly, with a sigh. 

“That is my Opinion, replied Mrs. Fleecer. “1 hope your tea ts 
to your liking, sir?” 

* Uncommon rood,” replied Quiddy. * But, suppose she should 
not like the place, or the person she is gone to live with ?”’ 

‘Little chanee of that,” said Mrs. Fleecer. ‘* Never was a crea- 
ture so easily or, But then, such a sweet temper! I do believe,’ 
added she, with a laugh, ‘* I do believe she would be happy with Old 
Vick himself, after a tew days’ acquaintance.’ 

This add itional observation was kindly intended to inspire Quiddy 
himsel if with hope 

‘She is acharming ‘oman,” said Quiddy. ‘ And yet Ishould have 
thous ht a London life would have suit d her best.” 

“Oh, dear, no: she love s quiet and retirement—she is of such a 
domestic turn! Ana such a manager! Why, when poor Tom—— 
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Ugh! ugh! ugh!—this nasty cough of mine!—Why, she had the 

entire management of her late uncle’s house, and I’m sure she saved 
him hundreds upon hundreds by her care and economy. Al! she’s a 
perfect numparelle f° 

“But, 1 suppose, my dear Mrs. F., she'll come to town some- 
times ?”’ 

‘* Once or twice a year, perhaps,” replied she (drinking her tea, and, 
at the same time, laoking at him from the corner of her eye); ‘* when 
she comes to receive her dividums.”’ 

As she uttered the last word—*t That look of his 1s enough for me,” 
thought she. 





“*T assure you, it’s my deal, Mr.Q. Don’t you 
remember you turned the Queen ‘of Hearts last time ?” 

“So 1 did—beg pardon——I don’t know what I'm_ thinking 
about.” 

“*] do,” thought the lady. 

“If you don’t like cards, Mr, Quiddy, pray don’t play,” said she. 

“Like a game of cribbage, in this quiet way, of all things,” said 
he. 

‘Are you fond of singing ?” inquired she. 

‘‘ Fond of it, my good lady ? dote on it, marm.” 

‘‘ Well then, sir, there will be a beautifel concert on Monday 
evening, and if you have no other engagement, I can let you have a 
ticket. 

‘* Monday? no engagement in life,” replied he; ‘* and shall be 
unecmmon thankful to you for it.’ 

It will be at the great rooms at Islington,” continued she, *‘ and under 
the patronage of Lord and Lady Upperpark—not that they will be there ; 
but they have taken a dozen tickets, and allowed their names to be 
put up to give a fashion to the thing. It is for the benefit of Miss 
Hopsley, a figurante at Drury Lane, who has had the misfortune to 
break her lez. She has but et: ehteen shillings a-week and out of that 
(besides paying for ribbons, silk-stockings, and dancing-shoes) she has 
herself, her two children, and her infirm old mother to support, poor 
girl!” 

‘* Oh—a benefit! Ay—Monday ? Let me see—you said Monday ? 
Dear me, now I recollect myself IT have a most particular engagement 
on Monday.” 

“ Well, never mind that, Mr. Quiddy; you will not be obliged to go: 
the price of the ticket 1s only three-aud-sixpence, and you will be doing 
a charity.” 

“Excuse me, marm; but I never encourage vice; and from what 
you say—” 

‘No more do I,” interposed the really kind-hearted Fleecer; ‘ but 
Charity ought not to look so close at things; and when a poor girl 
is crip pled and starving, ¢hat isn’t exactly the time to—”’ 

“As to charity, my dear good Mrs. F.,” inte rposed Quiddy, in his 
turn, ‘‘ I} sole muly assure you, my charity, as z¢ és, is unknown ! - 

Mrs. Fleecer required no very ‘solemn assurance of a fact which she 
was well inclined to believe. 

‘To be sure,” continued he, ‘I never give to poor people in the 
Streets, for that encourages idleness. No; the good Jf do I do private, 
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and heep it all to myself.” (This was strictly true.]  ‘ No, marm, 
there is no ostentation about me: you never see my name paraded in 
the lists of public charities.” 

‘“T must do vou the justice to say I never did, sir,” replied Mrs. 
Fleecer. 

Quiddy bowed in return for the — 

That's my trick, Mr. Q.,/ played the ace. But 
I'm afraid you are thinking of any thing but the game. 

** Why, as I said a few minutes ago, she does run in my head uncom- 
mon, and that’s the truth of it. Ho! ho! ho!” 

“Ah, Mr. Quiddy, I'm afraid you're a gay deceiver,” said the lady, 
smiling and shaking her head. 

‘* Not I, marm, not 1; I’m a straightforward man; no trick or de- 
ceit about P. Q. But, sorry to say there’s an uncommon number of 
fortune-hunters about town. Miss S., with such a fortune as hers, 
ought to be very cautious. However "(and he fixed his eyes scru- 
tinizingly upon Mrs. Fieecer’s}—** however, in course, her uncle took 
care to leave her fortune well secured for her in the hands of steady 
trustees,” 

“Her uncle had too much confidence in her prudence to do that, 
sir.” And emphatically she added, ‘‘ No; every shilling of her pro- 
perty is entirelyat her own disposal.—But, Lord bless me !-—Oh, dear ! 
what a careless tongue I have! If Miss St. Egremont ever should 
know that I have been so indiscreet, as to speak so freely about her 
affairs—But, I’m sure, Mr. Quiddy, | may trust to your honour never 
to betray me.” 

** Close as wax, marm, close as wax.” And, rubbing his hands 
together, he exclaimed, ‘* Come, marm, I don’t care if I do take that 
benefit-ticket, after all. Itis but three-and-sixpence, and it may do the 
poot aevil ofa girl good.” 

—— — —— * Well, once more, good night, Mrs. F. Now, 
remember your promise, to send my kindest remembrances to the 
charming MissS. And as I said before, you may tell her, if you like, 
that I'm ready and willing to—” 

‘*Come, don’ tmake a fool of yourse If, Q.” [It had alre: dy come to 
that !| said Fleecer, laughing, and ge tly putting him out at the stree t- 
door. “It is vetting on hor twelve o'clock, and here have you been 
gossipping ever since six.” 

‘* Well, good night, marm.” 

**Good night. Shall always be happy to see you when you have a 
mind to drop mo im thas quiet way, 

Quiddy had (as he thought) entrapped Mrs. Fleecer into the be- 
trayal of a point of information, which he had been most anxious to 
obtain: Mrs. Fleecer had enjoyed an opportunity of sounding, to their 
lowest depths, the heart of Quiddy, his motives, his character, and 
his mind; and both parties resolved to avail themselves (as best 
might serve their own purposes) of the advantages they had severally 
obtained, 
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Cuar. XXXVIL. 


A RURAL RETREAT, A PLEASANT COMPANION, BOARD AND LODGING, 
ALL FOR FORTY POUNDS A-YEAR——EATRAS NOT INCLUDED. 


* a . ° * 


Miss St. Egremont to Mrs. Fleecer. 
“Starveleigh Cottage, 
“ Near Pesterton.—Tuesday, 16th— 


*¢ Dear Friend, 

“You complain that in neither of the three letters I have sent you 
since I have been here, have I said one word about how I like my new 
residence. The truth is, | was unwilling to do so till I had given ita 
fair trial, which I have now done, having been here a mouth this very 
day. You were in the right about it, Fleecer; and could I but have 
imagined But, before 1 say more upon that subject, let me assure 
you that I did not write either of my two last in anger, as you seem to 
think. All I meant to say was, that though your intentions, so far as 
they regard me, are good (and of that I am satisfied) yet your 
asaden towards that hateful man is not strictly honourable. True, 
as you say, you never told him more than that [ was down in poor 
Slymore’s will for ten thousand pounds, and that my property 1s en- 
tirely at my own disposal, which, to quote your own words, ‘is true, 
positive ;’—(Oh! what a light that insidious question throws upon 
the man’s motives !)—and so it is, inasmuch as 1 may withdraw it from 
Scott's hands at a moment's notice ; but you must confess that you are 
drawing him into deceiving himself, which is little, if any, better than 
a direct act of deception on your part towards him. 

““* Again sends his kindest remembrances,’ indeed! I wonder at 
his—I was about to say insolence, but meanness is the word. After 
my coldly returning his present to him, and such a note too, as I sent 
with it! By the by, you have never told me what he said about it, for 
something he must have said. If any thing could increase my dislike 
of him, it would be this grovelling conduct of his. But no ‘matter, 
since I desire to hear no more about him, As for your many“excellent 
schemes and contrivances, they are just so many excellent schemes and 
contrivances throwa away. And pray, now, attend to this—The hor- 
rid person may visit you seven times a week instead of twice or thrice 
(as you say he does), for any thing Leare, so long as I have not the mis- 
fortune to be of the party; but if after this warning you advance one 
step in your present proceedings as concerning me, I shall have done 
with you for ever. I say this not angrily, but seriously—mos¢ se- 
riously, 

* And now to Starveleigh Cottage, near Pesterton, and Mrs. Niobe 
Woefield, 

‘* Near !—Cottage / Didn't you fancy (1 did) a pretty, little, isolated 
cottage-like building at a reasonable distance away from the town? 
We Al, then: the turnpike-gate on the London-road stands at the very 
entrance of the petty, paltry, gossipping town of Pesterton; and 
close to the turnpike-gate, on the London side, stands a tall, narrow, 
red-bricked, three-storied, one-windowed house (the last of a row) 
with a poplar-tree, which rears its dismal head above the chimney-top, 
in front of the windows which it serves todarken. On the green door 
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of this charming dwelling, is painted in white letters, sTARVELEIGH 
COTTAGE. 

“© Oh, imagine my horror when the coach stopped at this cottage— 
(involuntarily did I think of the pretty place I had left in Lisson- 
grove!)—-when I found the wheels were near Pesterton, and the 
horses heads, through the turnpike-gate, absolutely in the town 
itself! 

‘‘ The door of the cottage opened to receive me; and there stood a 
very tall, very thin, very lady- like, very much rouged, and very much 
black-ringletted woman of about five-and-forty, She was in deep mourning 
(not wee ds); in one hand she held a white cambric handkerchief, and in 
the other, a long black ribbon, at the end of which was a very fat, 
white, waddling poodle dog. Talk of rouge! you are pretty well for 
that, my dear Fleecer; but compared with Mrs. Woeficeld—a _ pale rose 
to a poppy! 

“* No sooner had I entered the dismal little parlour than she threw her 
arms round my neck (all cloaked and bonnetted as I was) kissed me 
with rapture, deluged me with a flood of tears, and exclaimed, 

“ «Oh, sweet friend! this is delight, this is joy! Alas! this is the 
first truly happy moment I have enjoy red these nine years, since the fatal 
and unerring shaft of death, bereft me of a, ah! never too dearly be-~ 
loved husband, the only joy and comfort of my, alas! now solitary life !’ 

‘“ Somehow these words seemed familiar to me; aud afterwards 
upon referring to ber letter, there, sure enough, they were to a tittle! 
And a dull scholar must I have been if I had not soon got them by 
heart, for they are the set preface to almost every thing she says. 

*** Come,” said she, sighing deeply ‘ take off your things and sit down, 
and then I’ I tell you my melancholy story.’ 

“Fatigued with my journey, instead of replying to this I said I 
should like some tea. She said she had taken Aer tea an hour ago, 
but that if I chose to have some made on purpose, I might, certainly. 
{Mark that, Fleecer.] Well; I desired to have tea, and said that as | 
had taken nothing but a sandwich on the road I should be glad to have 
something to eat with it. Being told there was nothing in the house 
but bread, for that she herself never took butter, | said I would have 
some bread and butter and a couple of eggs. 

*** Do you always take butter, sweet friend ?” inquired she, drawing 
a deep si, xh, as she does at almost e very word she speaks. 

‘“* Yes, ma’am,’ replied 1. 

«Then, Nelly,’ said she tothe poor half-starved-looking servant- 
maid, ‘you had better get a pat of butter for Mrs, Slymore, and two 
eggs ; and at the same time go to Reams, the stationer, for a receipt- 
stamp for ten pounds. And, Nelly, as | am nearly out of tea, you 
may as well bring in au ounce. 

* A cold shiver came over me, an ind ] though t of the poetry wickedly 


attributed to poor Sur Cecil Wray 
‘We buys our pany ™ th’ peck that we 
May have them fresh and fresh, d’ye see !"* 


—— 





* Miss St. S. quotes the Probationary Odes. To the same unluc ky quizzee (Sir 
C. W.) was also attributed the following cou iplet upon his presenting to a jady a pair 
of shoes which had belonged to the Duchess ot York, remarkable for the smallaoess of 
her foot .— 


‘* Your bumble servant and the muses, 
Presents you with a pair of shoeses.” 
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‘TI went to look at my bed-room—small, inconvenient, ill-furnished ; 
but, as a compensation for all this, it commands a charming view of the 
poplar which grows almost close up to the window. Mrs. Woefield 
then made tea for me, throwing the remains of dust in the caddy into 
the tea-pot, and adding thereunto a small spoonful from the fresh stock. 
Having done this she left the room, but presently returned and placed 
before me a receipt for ten pounds; reminding me of the ‘agreement’ 
that the first quarter should be paid in advance. J thought this rather 
quick work, but said nothing, and gave her the money. 

‘** Our little bill for extras, sweet friend,’ said she (as usual with a 
sigh) ‘ we will settle weekly.’ 

‘She appeared to wait impatiently till I had finished my tea, when she 
drew her chair close to mine, and bursting into tears, began in a voice 
drest in deep mourning, if I may so express it— 

“And, now, sweet and sympathizing friend, I will tell you my me- 
lancholy story.—I was born of parents whose hearts were bound in 
one, and who doted on me with an affection, ah! never to be ex- 
ceeded. No wonder is it then that my heart, alas! was early formed 
to-—— &c. &c. Scarcely had I attained my sixteenth year when, oh ! 
&c. The moon threw her pale light into my solitary chamber when, 
ah! &c,—* Niobe!’ cried he ; ‘ Augustus !’ exclaimed 1; for, yes, my—’ 

‘‘She stopped and inquired, ‘Pray what’s your name, Mrs. Sly- 
more ?’ 

‘“*« Honoria, ma’am,’ replied I; and she then went back to— 

“* Niobe!’ cried he; ‘ Augustus!’ exclaimed I; for, yes, my Ho- 
noria, “twas Woefield’s manly and symmetrical form... arrived at 
Gretna’s wished for Green. . . roseate bonds of Hymen... parent’s slow 
forgiveness... mother’s blessing ...Death, alas! with his fatal and uner- 
ring shaft laid both, ah me! both parents in the cold and silent grave 
...marriage, oh! too happy, too happy, ah!... But ’tis now nine years 
since the fatal and unerring shaft of Death bereft me of aah! never 
too dearly beloved husband, &c. &c.’ 

* And this for nearly two hours, Fleecer, with oh’s, ah’s, and alas’s 
innumerable! The woman absolutely talks Minerva-library novels ; 
and seldom does she utter ten words upon the commonest subject but 
oh! ah! or alas! is tacked toit. As for crying, she’s at it twenty times 
aday! Where her tears come from I know not. Well; having finished 
hers, she said— 

«**¢ And now, my Honoria, tell me your story.’ 

««« Ma'am,’ said 1, ¢I have no story to tell.’ 

“«¢ What! and has not the fatal and unerring shaft of Death bereft 
you, like me, of aah! never too dearly beloved, &c.’ 

«Tt is a subject I never talk about,’ said I, 

“¢ Are you not like me, then, wont to indulge in a sweet and sooth- 
ing melancholy 2?’ 

‘“«« No, ma'am,” replied I; ‘moreover, I resolutely keep my sorrows 
to myself.’ 

‘‘« Heavens!’ exclaimed she, ‘you astonish, you disappoint me. 
Are we not, then, to sympathize with each other's unceasing 
grief ?’ it. 2% 

“« At this point, I, too, burst into tears, but it was from positive wearl- 
ness, vexation, and impatience. Mistaking the cause, she threw her 


arms round my neck and wept, 
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‘« Tis well, ’tis well,’ cried she; ‘thus let us mingle our tears— 
thus pour our sorrows into each others sympathetic ,bosom. O m 
Honoria! soon will you find the joy, the comfort, the delight of it. 
This, alas! is the happiest moment I have known since the fatal and 
unerring’—and so forth. 

“Presently she asked me if I was fond of poetry. My answer 
being, unfortunate ‘ly for me. in the aflirmative, she took from a drawer 
a large writing-book nearly filled with poetry of her own composition, 
(to which she is continually adding,) and the general title of which is, 

‘ Tears of the Heart’—oh! ah! alas, such stuff! This she not only sshd 
me to read but, worse, to give her my opinion of it; notouly my opinion 
but, worse, my candid opinion—and I am alive to tell it! In bed ] 
suflered night- mare : funeral processions interminable passed across my 
chest. Then the whole tremendous weight was compressed, aggravated, 
into the unendurable load of one very small volume of ‘ Poems, edited 
by the Author of Twaddledeedee.’— This awoke me. Next morning at 
breakfast—But I find my sheet is nearly full, so I will write again to- 
morrow. 

‘‘ Yours, dear Fleecer, 
é Very faithfully, 
‘Honoria Sr. E. 

“P.S.—Remember my warning concerning your charming new and 
intimate acquaintance, 

“2nd P.S.—I re-open this to beg you will send me down three 

yards of fine book-muslin for embroidering,—dy coach, if you can’t 
find a cheaper mode of sending it. I can’t get sucha thing, though 
there is one whole haberdasher’s-shop in the town, as the people hese 
call their Pesterton. And such a town! You know Stroud, near 
Rochester ? Well, it is something like that, and almost as dull as 
Worthing.” 


° 





The same to the same. 
“ Wednesday, 17th—— 
‘* Dear F. 

‘*] left off in mine of yesterday at the first morning’s breakfast. I'Tl 
give you that as a sample. In the parlour sat Mrs. W., sighing, and 
writing poetry, with the fat poodle in her lap. The moment I entered 
she rose, threw her arms round my neck, began to erv, and welcomed 
me as her ‘sister in affliction.’ — Lively, eh? We then sat down to 
breakfast, and such a breakfast! Stale bread, water discoloured by a 
few grains of tea, coarse brown sugar, and a very small quantity of 
well-watered milk. Thought it as well to come to an understanding at 
once, so told her that I always took my tea strong, was unused to 
brown sugar, desired to have some butter, an egg every morning, and 
added that I took milk. Hereupon the a servant-girl was sent to 
get an egg, some butter, some loaf-sugar, and another halfpenny- 
worth of milk for Mrs ss She then requested that I would 
make the tea as much stronger as | chose, so in I put two additional 
spoonfuls. Noticing this, she abe l, 

“+ ] shall know what to do in future, sweet friend—fteo extra. Ah, 
me! Such is the delicate state of my nerves, owing, alas! to my un- 
ceasing grief, that strong tea would bring me to the grave, which I, like 
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vourself, yearn after; for, oh! my afflicted sister in widowhood, none 
but women in our unfortunate situation can fully comprehend our feel- 
ings. Alas! how shocking is the— 

“*¢ Mrs. Woefield,’ said I, interrupting her, ‘ pray don’t talk in that 
manner, you make me miserable, As to yearning after the grave, you 
are quite mistaken if you think I indulge in any such melancholy 
desires; and I am astonished that you, after the lapse of nine years, 
should-—’ 

«Ah! my story, then, has made animpression on your feeling heart { 
You are truly the ‘sympathizing companion I have so long, so vainl 
sought for. Yes, my Honoria, it ¢s nine years since the fatal and un- 
erring shaft—But here is Nelly with the loaf-sugar and butter. Ah, 
me! those and all such luxuries I have denied myself ever since the 
fatal and un—Alas! Nelly, put down exactly what you have laid out, 
and bring me the account ‘after breakfast !’ 

‘““The luxuries, however, being on table, Mrs. Woefield made no 
scruple in partaking of them. Breakfast no sooner ended than she 
opened what she called her poetry- book in which I had found her 
writing. She had been composing (she told me) some verses on her 
meeting, at last, with a sympathizing companion (meaning me), and 
these she ‘ flattered herself,’ were the ‘ sweetest’ she had ever written ; 
but she would wait for my ‘candid opinion! There were about forty 
lines; and such lines! of all sorts and sizes, like a paper of mixed 
pins, (only that they are without point, as poor Tom would have said,) 
long and short, corkings and minikins, jumbled altogether ! Holding 
her pocket- handkerchief in one hand, and one ‘of my hands in the other 
she recited them in a hollow, sepulchral voicee—how many times would 
you think? Only four! I send you a few pins as a sample. 


“The fatal shaft that laid my lamented low, 
And left me, ah! alas! an inconsolable widow, 
Thee also, my afflicted Honoria, of thine bereft, 
For us, therefore, there is only one consolation left, 
And that is the charm of sympathy, 
From morn till night exchanging sigh for sigh...ee. 
What joy, what pleasure, oh! 
For our sad hearts is left, but unceasing woe ? 
A joy which vulgar minds can never know............ 
Since, then, I've lost my Woefield, thou thy Slymore, 
Our tears let’ s never dry more.’ 


«*] praised the poetry (Apollo forgive me !) but at once resolved, 
my own mind, not to enter into the lively compact proposed. But to 
finish this, which I call the sample-day. By and by, Mrs. W. asked 
me if I took lunch ?—She never did. Replied, Nothing but a crust of 
bread or abiscuit.—Supper ? She never did. Replied, Occasional] y.— 
What I drank at dinner? She took nothing but water.—Replied, 
Your table-beer, if good; if not, a glass of ale or porter: a glass of 
sherry or two afterw ards, 

‘** Wine,’ said she with a deep sigh, ‘ as I wrote to you, sweet friend, 
wine, washing, ef cetera, are extras. But though table- beer j isa thing 
I have denied myself ever since the fatal and unerring.... yet certainly 
you are at liberty to have any thing you choose. ‘l live’ simply, my 
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Honoria, very simply ; little is sufficient for my widowed wants; and 
our melancholy situations being similar, so am I certain are our habits.’ 

‘There was something in all this that sounded odd ; however, not 
quite understanding it, | made no reply. In the course of the morn- 
ing I desired to have a crust of bread. 

“« Bring lunch for Mrs. Slymore,’ was Mrs. W.’s order to the 
maid. 

Dinner—Two small mutton-chops and a quantity of potatoes were 
placed on table. Iwas served with one, Mrs. W. took the other, help- 
ing herself abundantly to potatoes. Presently said I,—‘ Is there any 
thing to follow the chop, ma’am ?’ 

‘«« No, sweet friend, but you see there are plenty of potatoes. As I 
told you, I live simply, and’— 

“«* So do I, ma’am; but I beg you will understand that I don’t live on | 
potatoes.’ 

‘“*¢ Then, Nelly, dress the other chop; what remains of it can be put | 
by for to-morrow.’ 

“ A large, coarse, untempting chop was brought, and of this I took a 
portion. Sure enough the servant was desired to lock up the remains 
in the safe, together with ‘ the potatoes,’ and bring her mistress the key. 

‘(The poor devil, observe, is on board, or, rather, starvation 
wages). 

‘*** Do you take cheese, my Honoria ?—J never do ” 

“Not alw ays, but I will to-day.’ 

“«Then, Nelly, go and get some cheese for Mrs. Slymore,’ said 
Madam Jeremiah, with her customary sigh. 

“« And,’ said 1, ‘be so good as to bring a bottle of Sherry for me— 

the best you can get. If I approve of it, I will order in a dozen. Lam 
unused to a chandler -shop style of de aling.” 

‘These last words I uttered pointedly, for I felt a little disgusted at 
whi at was going on. 

‘Mrs. Woefield took cheese, and a couple of glasses of wine 
which I offered her—the latter without the smallest reluctance, al- 
though it was a luxury from which she had abstained ever since the 
unerring-shaft affair. In the evening, the poetry-book, tea, tears, the 
story ——! At half-past nine my supper, (a crust of bread!) and to 
bed. And soended the sample-day ! 

‘* Next day, being in want of some small articles of perfumery, I in- 
quired where should find a perfumer. Was directed to the only per- 
fumer’s-shop in the town, which turned out to be a darber's-shop. 
Having succeeded in not getting a single thing I wanted, I was going 
away, when the barber said— 

‘*«So, ma’am, you are the new lady that has come to lodge with 
Fatal Shaft ?’ 

‘“** Lodge with what !’ exclaimed I. 

“*Oh, ma’am,’ said he, ‘ that’s the name Mrs. Woefield goes by in 
Pesterton.’ 

‘** And he rattled on :— 

“*] wish you joy of it, ma'am. If she doesn’t ery you out of the 
house the first week, she’ Il starve you out the second ; if you stand it 
a month, you'll be fitto be made a show of as a wonder. * I never yet 
knew a lady that could. You are the fifth lodger she has trapped with- 
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in these fourteen months; and the last, though she came as plump as 
a partridge and as lively as a cricket, went away, before the end of 
three weeks, as thin as a weasel, and as melancholy as a mourning- 
coach—in short, our doctor here said it was a case of confirmed hy- 
drophobia (or something of that sort), and that she'd never recover her 
spirits again. As to grief for the loss of her husband (a good enough 
sort of exciseman), why, ma’am, poor Joy-and-Comfort (as she now 
calls him) and she lived like cat and dog, and she wears black only to 
save washing. There’s no grief in the case ; she began learning herself 
to cry when she was at boarding-sc hool, because she read in some book 
or other that it was interesting ; she can cry just when she likes ; — 
she can’t leave it off, for our doctor, here, says that, from long habit, 
has become a natural infirmary. Why, it gives one a tit of the dism: Is 
to look ather. And [ll tell you a curious little anecdote, ma'am. Last 
Fair-time two men were grinning against each other through horse-collars 
for half-a-crown ; well, the man to the right was as near winning as 
could be, when he happened to look at Fatal Shaft who was in the 
crowd, and, as true as I’m standing here, if he didn’t lose the wager ! 
As for stinginess—! the only person in all Pesterton she’s a rood 
customer to is the potato-man; when she’s without a lodger, she 
doesn’t buy half-a-pound of meat in a week; and seldom gets a good 
dinner except when she’s invited out; and then, they do say, she eats 
voracious! You've paid the first quarter in advance ? ? that. of course ; 
that’s her plan ; all she cares abont is to secure that, and the sooner you 
go the better she'll like it, for she'll then bait her trap for another 
‘sympathizing companion.” Lord, ma’am, we know her advertise- 
ment by heart, for it’s in the Times generally six times a year. As for 
her et ceteras—oh !’—( And here he turned up his eyes. )— But you've 
no redress, Tecan tell you that for your comfort. Then as to—Beg 
pardon, ma’‘am. —Shave you directly, sir. Sorry I happen to be out 
of those little articles, ma’am. Good morning, ma’am.,’ 

‘*My eyes were opened. But I'll come at once to the end of the 
first week, when J received the lady's ‘ léttle bill for extras!’ Would 

you believe it! 10s. 2d.!—in the proportion of about two-thirds in 
addition to the payment agreed for, to say nothing of my own little stock 
of wine for which [had already paid the mere shant! The first charge was 
‘extra tea, first night, Sd.’ This she explained by saying that as she 
had taken tea when I arrived, extra tea was made for me. Then, 
every thing she didn't usually take herself, was an extra—there was 
extra bread for dunch and supper; butter extra; cheese, white sugar, 
eggs, milk, tea. But what did she mean by a charge for milk and 
tea ? Why, she always put in two additional spoonfuls of tea for me, 
and took in an additiona! quantity of milk! T battled the point, but 
to no purpose: she ended by bursting into tears, and saying, 

“«* Well, sweet friend, if you are “dissatisfied, you are perfectly at 
liberty to go away.’ 

‘*This I resolved not todo. Thanks to my friend, the perfumer, I 
am enlightened as to her practice; so here will I remain till the very 
last hour of the time I have paid for in advance. That day, at din- 
ner, however (shabby as I felt myself for it), I did not give her her 
couple of glasses of wine as I had hitherto done; nor have [done so 
since. Nevther have I allowed her to partake of any of the extras that 
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have been provided for Mrs. Slymore. Ihave my revenge in another 
way also; I resolutely refuse to sympathize with her sorrows, read her 
poetry, and listen to her story. 


‘‘ Yours sincerely, 
*H. Sr. E.” 





Extract from the Same to the Same. 


“‘ Starveleigh Cottage, 
“ Wednesday, 24th— 
‘You are right in what you say in yours of yesterday, which I have 
just received; and (between ourselves) who should understand the 
matter better than you ’—* That Mrs. Woetield is too bad, for one 
ought to be a little reasonable even in cheating one’ slodgers.’ But, 
no, Fleecer; all you can say is in vain: here will I stay till the very 
last day of my term, to spite her. She shall get as little as possible by 
me—I will not give up one single day to her. Meanwhile, my own 
situation is not the most com fortable. We scarce ‘ely speak to each other, 
and Lam, for the greater part of my time, In my own room. But 
I am resolved to carry it on to the end... . lam glad you have 
let your drawing-rooms, and to a Member of Parliament, too! It was 
very kind of him to send me down the muslin under a Government 
frank. Tow I stared when I received a packet marked On His Ma- 
jesty’s service! 1 couldn't imagine what it could be. And what a bow 
the postman made when he delivered it to me! Perhaps your M.P. 
would oblige me by forwarding the small chest of books (the black one) 
in the same way. ... Sol see by the newspaper, poor Slymore’s friend, 
R—-—, the distiller, has been fined six thousand pounds for defrauding 
the revenue. I am not sorry for it; I have no patience with such 
practices! ... .) Mr. Quiddy always talking to you about his frend 
Lord Noodleton—what care]? .... [send this under cover to 
your lodger. I have no patience at paying postage, if one can avoid 
it. 


Extract from the Same to the Same. 


* Thank Heaven! my wretched three months will expire on Mon- 
day. I have booked a place in the coach, so you may expect to see me on 
the evening of that day... . The kindest of letters from Mr. Sectt! 
Sent me my first quarter's interest on the very day it was due, even 
without my applying for it! What say you now, my dear friend? He 
strongly recommends my giving this place a trial for three months 
longer: but, no. Accustomed to pleasant society, as I have been, I 
never knew, till now, how impossible it is for me to live without it. . . 

Your eternal Mr, Quiddy, gone to Margate for a month, is he? 


Juteresting information for me, truly ! 
* * e P 
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DESAGA: 
A FANTASTIC TALE, AFTER THE MANNER OF HOFFMANN. 
By Caprain Mepwin. 


No people are so fond of the good things of this world, or eat and 
drink so much, or so much in public, as the Germans. ‘To be sure, the 
French frequent their restaurants—though this habit daily grows more 
and more obsolete—but the table-d'héte is out of fashion in Paris, and 
confined for the most part to strangers and travellers, whilst that rem- 
nant of barbarism flourishes as muchas ever on this side the Rhine. 
The very mixed society, the elbowing crowd, the bustle, and hurry, 
and confusion inevitable from a paucity of waiters, and an earnestness 
on the part of the guests, to obtain each his share of the t favourite | 
viands—the reeking of all sorts of dishes—not forgetting sour crout ; 
the blasende musik, consisting of ten or twelve wind instruments, each 
performer trying to be heard ‘above his fellows, are to me quite over. 
powering, and would of themselves be fatal even if the hour of day, 
twelve o'clock (they have no other name for dinner but mittay essen), 
were not a bar to such substantial proceedings. But the Tisch con- 
stitutes the summum bonum of the German, and is the resort of all 
persons in easy circumstances, who can here, at a comparatively small 
expense, indulge their incomparable appetites, As to society—what- 
ever drinking may lead to—eating is certainly a selfish occupation. 
But every rule has its exceptions, and it does so happen, occasionally, 
that a party who have met together for some time, and consequently 
got to the top of the table, form a petit comité of their own, be- 
come communicative, and enter into interesting topics of conversa- 
tion. 

This I remember to have been particularly the case at one of the 
principal hotels at Leipsic, the name of which I now forget, where I 
had been a lodger during the fair, that brings into a focus people from 
all parts of Europe, and an habitue of the house, and belonging to 
some public office, as | imagine, after our ears had somewhat re- 
covered from the effects of one of Strauss’s most noisy waltzes, 
said, 

‘* Gentlemen and ladies—not Jadies and gentlemen—the English are 
undoubtedly the most polite nation under the sun. About five vears 
ago put up at this hotel a person of the name of Vilde,—von V ilde he 
was called, but whether by assumption on his part, or courtesy on ours, 
1 cannot positively affirm. He drove up, a few minutes be fore we sat 
down to table, in an old-fashioned, though handsome, berlin, with four 
posters, quite alone, to the amazement of the landlord, who had 
never before seen a single gentleman travel in a carriage built for eight, 
without attendants—almost without luggage. 

‘* The postboys, however, called him ein gtiter—a good one—and he 
took two of the best rooms in the inn, without asking the price, and 
when our bell rung, entered the saloon, and took his place right oppo- 
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site to me. Strange to say, a thing that never occurred to me before ;— 


I could not eat for looking at the new arrival. 

* Baron Vilde, beyond any man I have ever seen, had peculiarly the 
air noble stamped in bis deportment. His face was handsome in spite 
of its being deadly pale. There was something highly aristocratic in 
those exquisitely-chiselled features, that seemed to have come at once 
from the hand of the Creator. 

‘‘ He driving me strongly of Paganini, who, if he was not the evil 
rongly suspected of having dealings with him—at 


one himself, was 
f all heman fe elings, and to have 


least he was aid to be divested « 
stood aloof from his kind, wrapt - as it were, ina mantle of scorn, 
and selfistiness, and pride. 

“ You are aware that the priests of Nice refused to bury him—and 
who should know what he was, better than they ? 

**} have mentioned the Prince of Fiddlers, because when he played 
here, | could have sworn that he and Vilde were one and the same 
person— both had the same height and figure—the same keen, wicked- 
looking eyes, hair, whisker, and mustache of the same shining black ; 
and tee eth of ivory whiteness, frequently displayed by the lifting. of their 
Paganini never smiled, and Vilde did so 
His smile might be traced from its 
at the corner of his mouth, 


finely-moulded upper lips. 
quite after a manner of his own. 
birth to its extinction—from its beginning 
till it gradually reached his nose, eyes, and forehead—as a ripple 
spreads itself over a pool, 

‘Was he oldor young? Sometimes when a cloud was on his"brow, 
one might think him a man advanced in years; but the moment it was 
dissipated, a casual observer would not have judged him to be more 
than thirty; to me, however, he see med, by great study. of his toilette, 
to have contrived, like the actor in ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ to cheat Time 
of his ravages, and to be, what the French eall, ¢rés bien conservé 

‘* Every feature of a countenance, every limb of a body, from a cer- 
tain unity-—harmonize one with the other: and the plainest person 
would rather lose than gain by the substitution of eyes or nose, how- 
ever classical, for his own. However that may be, certainly that head 
of Baron Vi! de® s could only have become one set of shoulders. It was 
the crown of a tall, slender, very slender-built form, that seemed in inti- 
mate magnetic association, to hold an instinctive and intuitive sympathy 
with his mind,—or rather to be another and only less subtle sort of 
and by a certain erethism of the nerves, to convey to all parts 


mind ; \ 
with the speed of thought, its lightest movements and 


of lis body, 


atfec' ious, 
“ What this convulsion must have been in a storm of passion, may be 


Imagined, but not easily expressed, It must have been terrible to wit- 
ness—but of this there was littk chance—for he never for a moment 
lost his perfect self-possession and imperturbable sang froid. If 
offended, all his reply was a look—but it was a look—withering ; on 
such oceasion, I took good care to avoid the rlance of his eye—you 
have heard of the Evil Eye—lke that of Medusa, there would have 





been death in it. 
** His hands—a good portrait is always known by the hands—were 


particularly white, the fingers long and curved, as is the case with all 
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persons of great sensibility ; and on the middle one, contrary to our 
usual custom, he wore, set very massively in gold, and resembling it in 
shape, aring that had been dug out of the ruins of ancient Thebes, in 
the possession of the great Egyptian traveller, Belzoni :—not that it 
was the setting which ‘attr acted the most—but the gem which it en- 
closed—the bird's claw held, That gem was indeed. unique ; for as 
he told us, it was the production of another planet. How obtainedAfe 
did not say; but as I suppose, had fallen into this, as the lunar sfones 
are sail to do. On breathing on it as desired, a spirit seem@d to 
awaken from within, and characters, unlike any I ever beheld, probNbly 
in the language of the very planet whence it came, showed them- 
selves. 

“This invaluable jewel surpassed 1 in brilliance a ruby of the finest 
water. Its hue was sanguineous; and, on examining with my mag- 
nifying-glass the texture of the stone, it seemed composed of separate 
drops of erystallized blood. One thing more, and I have done. He 
was dressed tn a suit of black that fitted him without a wrinkle—the 
coat much resembiing in cut those worn by chamberlains. In short, a 
more elegant, high-bred, tinished, intellectual gentleman, it would be 
difficult to mect with at any vot > and as Hoffmann drew for his 
friend Chamisso a fancy likeness of the Grey Man in * Peter 
Schlemihl,” so a poet of yours who has made a hero of Satan, could 
not do better in another edition of his work than to have this real sketch 
worked out into a frontispiece. 

‘* Such was Baron Vilde—and there was a fascination about him—a 
charm in his converse and manners, whose magic influence bound our 
party together by a spell, and prevented it from being broken up for 
many days after the fair was over. Not but that opinions were widely 
at variance as to his character and profession, Some took him for an 
ambassador proceeding to, or returning from a foreign missioa; others 
thought no one but a maitre de langues could be such a proficient in 
languages—for he spoke all the modern ones with equal purity—and 
there were not wanting those who considered him a stage-player, a Rus- 
sian spy, ora political exile. His name, too, was a subject of animadé 
version. Was he a Germanor a Frenc bannes ? If the former, it would 
have been spelt with a W—if the latter, consists of only one syllable. 
The pronunciation of * Byron’ was never a matter of greater controversy. 
Immense pains were taken to clear up our doubts, but the Baron cau- 
tiously avoided naming himselt, and seemed hizhly amused with our 
curlosity—impertinence 1 might say. 

 Seare ‘Ivy were there any of our little knot but would have it, that if 
not his face and figure, his voice was quite familiar to them—pretend- 
lng that he used several disguises—talked of the devil's elixir and the 
elixir vita, and tried to convince us that he had as many aliases as 
the celebrated Cartouche, and that they had kuown him under the dis- 
suises of personages Greek, French, English, German, aud Jew, and 
they related anecdotes by no means to their credit. The ladies smiled 
at them as pure inveutions, and procs eding from envy, spite, or jealousy, 
They took Vilde’s part one and all, and this very circumstance gave 
fresh impulse to the scandal, and increased the whispers and innuendoes 


that circulated at his expense, 
‘Jn the midst of these, the Baron, who was thought to be very far 
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off, would noiselessly enter with a sardonic grin, that marked his know- 
ledge of these machinations, and a thorough contempt for his calum- 
niators. 

**One day, as Vilde had kept every one riveted to the table till a 
late hour, by the history of his remarkable adventures in all parts of 
the globe, and the piquancy of his observations on men and things, 
the landlord of the hotel suddenly came up to us and said— 

*** Gentlemen, I have some pleasant news to announce to you. The 
Herr Geheim- -ober-appellations- -rath Desaga has just driven out of 
town, and will return to-morrow. 

* Geheim-ober-appellations-rath— driven out—return,’ inquired 
one of another, repe: ating the words; and an old, grayheaded and 
mustached captain on half: pay, who presided at the board, and had 
dove so by rice of seniority for many years, expli ined the host’s mean- 
ing thus: 


“* Over the way dwells an old ci-derant Geheim-und-obcr-appellations- 
rath, on a retired pension, who is supposed to be possessed of enor- 
mous wealth. He has neither chick nor child, and lives entirely alone. 
He is quite a character—an original; and to give you some idea of his 
singular habits, I will name one of them—par example. He gives 
great dinner parties, of a noble sort. Covers are laid for thirteen, and 
the dishes supplied by the hotel. As to the wines, his cellar contains 
the bestin Le:psic. You naturally suppose that he sits down to table 
In company with twelve guests, prepared to do ample justice to his 
eutertainment—by no means. They are represented by twelve dingy 
escutcheons, stuc k at the backs of the vacant chairs. The old rogue 
is, however, as gay and jovial as if he was surrounded by the choicest 
spiritsof the town. He talks, and laughs, and jokes with them each in 
his turn, and in a way so grim and ghastly, that none of the waiters 
will serve him a see ond time, Yesterd: Vv he gave one of these sumptu- 
ous feasts, and Frantz, our new kellner, swears by heaven and earth, 
nothing shall ever induce him to set foot again in the Ober-appellations- 
rath’s mansion.’ 

“*T am glad to tind,’ said an Englishman, who made one of the 
party, interrupting the captain, ‘that we have not monopolized all 
eccentricity. T have a pendant for your Obe r-appellations-rath in the 
person of one of * England's ric hest sons.’ It was his habit when he 

came to town for the spring, to order at the Clarendon a dinner for 
twenty Aenean to which he also sat down alone. Whether he had 
invited this number of cuests, and they declined to come, or his ima- 
gination peopled the vacant chairs with their shadows—or rather r, if like 

a new sortot Amphitryon, pure vanity and ostentation motived the feast 
— I cannot sav-—such, however, was the fact.’ 

‘* Quite as great a miser,”” resumed the captain, ‘and much more of a 
sonderbar is the Ober-appellations-rath ; but I will not spoil your sport 
by detailing the peculiar trait of eccentricity to which the landlord al- 
luded. Suftice it to say, that whenever he drives out of town, on his 
return he does not go at once to his own house, which he has carefully 
locked, but is set down at this hotel, when he first dines, and then— 
vous verrez.’ 


‘“* The next day we assembled rather earlier than usual in the Sallea 
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manger, anxiously on the look out for the expected addition to the 
table. We had not long to wait; for our ears were soon saluted with 
the sounds of ‘The Geheim-rath—the Ober- -appellations-rath.’ 

‘“* We rushed to the windows, and perceived an antiquated, rickety 
calash, drawn by a pair of miserable, half-starved dog-horses, rattle 
down the street, and then stop at the inn door. The stranger's bell 
rang, and out rushed our host and his waiters to greet the new comer, 
The carriage-door beir g ceremoniously opened, behold there issued forth 
a little old man, en ailles de pigeon, “well powdered, with a tail set off 
by a huge rosette, a puce-coloured coat, with great cut steel-buttons, a 
flowered satin waistcoat, a cocked-hat of huge dimensions under his 
left arm, and leaning on a clouded cane as tall as himself. Such was 
the personage that the master of the hotel ushered into our pre- 
sence. 

** We sat down immediately to table. The Geheim-rath neither bowed 
nor spoke to any one, though there were several present whom he had 
seen and inet for years. His pomposity was highly amusing—but the 
farce was yet to come. When the dessert had been removed, and Herr 
Desaga rose, we all rose too, and then it was that ] of a sudden missed 
the Baron. : 

‘* Just as I was about to inquire of his next neighbour when he had 
made his escape, the captain whispered, ‘ Now for the alterpiece,’ and 
as he was speaking, the (reheim-ober-appellations-rath posted himself 
at an open window. 

‘** We all followed his example and observed him narrowly. His eyes 
were fixed upon a house, indeed well worthy of remark. It was a 
brick building which dated from the year 1526, and much resembled 
one in the High-street of Heidelberg, coeval with the chapel in the 
castle, and which house , by the by, is the only one that escaped the great 
fire, attributed by the pious to the circumstance of its having inscribed 
on it, ‘ Si Jehovah non e@edificat domum, frustra laborant, adifi- 
cuntes eam.’ Like that memorial of ancient days, Desaga’s habitation 
had in the centre four projec ting bay- windows, two on each story, and 
was ornamented with the signs of the planets and relievos of kings and 
warriors burnished with gold. The facade contained three gables, the 
highest being surmounted by a bust of Minerva, whilst a little lower 
down shone in golden characters, Soli Deo, whether meaning the 
‘Sole God,’ or ‘God, the Sun,’ the strange admixture, mythological 
and scriptural, rendering very doubtful. 

‘There stood that fantastic pile in the town of Leipsic, seeming as if 
it had no business there, and like its owner disdained all fellowship 
with its neighbours. Here and there long grass and weeds trailed 
from the dilapidated cornices, whilst a tree had found room for its 
roots in the interstices of the mouldering masonry. The windows were 
closed, and defended outside partly by “shutters, and partly by Vene- 
tians, through which appeared hay and straw, where acc umulated 
colony after colony of sparrows, who had built their nests for some 
generations undisturbed. Every one to look at the place, would have 
deemed it long deserted and uninhabited. 

"oe handsome house that over the way,’ said theold man, with a 
voice that whistled in the sound, to the host, who was standing behind 
him, in expectation of what was coming, ‘ Who is its owner ?” 
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““* Obsequiously bowing, the landlord replied, ‘ Please your excel- 
leneyv—Herr Geheim-und-ober-appellations-rath Desaga.’ 

es Ei! Ev!’ squeaked the man of many titles; * Desaga, say you? 
That must be the very man whom I remember at Tubingen. We were 
fellow-students of the same yeu. The old fellow won't have forgotten 
me. He'll be delizhted to see me again. 1 must positively pay hima 
visit; but first L will announce my arrival to him,’ 

“With these words he stretches his powdered head out of the window, 
and cails at the top of lus voice, * Deesa wa — De-sa-ga !—Desaga!’ 

scarcely had he pronounced his own name a third time, wheu—who 
shall describe our seusations—there opposite, in the old haunted- 
lookine house, that we knew to be well locked and secured, a shutter 
of one of the upper windows slowly unclosed, and out looked another 
Gehcim-und-oba-cppcllations-rath Ww his thunder-and- lightning dress- 
te-gown vnd white cotton nightcap, from under which a few grey 

speeped forth—the very identical costume which he was in the 

habit ob we ring at home. 


Yes, there he stood, the very same, even to the twinkle of his grey 


eve, and the smallest wrmkle of his vellow face, as the one beside us. 
Never was likeness so pertect—so niarvellous. The reflex of a mirror 
was not more exact 

Bata | was ast nished if the sicht of this double, mv blood ran 
eold, when he of the deshabidle with the very same sirill piping into- 
nation of votrce, screamed out, 

\\ ( ho wants me, eh” 

es Ave you the bderr Geheim-und-ober-appellations-rath,  stame 
! tiiom cur side of the street—the what shall | cal! him—real 
( 1) t 


i my Syucak d the other, and nodded twice familiarly. 


"ia bie, loo, ae phtea, gausome tor breath, the last of the ailles 
ay no ean that be—how con we be two ”’ 
You are mistaken. Werthester’ (a familiar expression synonvmous 
tO mon cher), screann d the ers-a-vis. ** (ome over to my house, and 
Mil wrong vour neck. LT sbali do it,” added he, stretching out his long, 


claw-lhe tingers, * with pleasure for vou. Tha! ha! ha! 

‘ Satanism mv house and wants my soul,’ was the reply. 

ee Wiist this erin ial rue Was taking place, | narrowly observed our 
Geheim-rath. N\Wonder, terror, rage, seemed to contend for mastery. 
His breath came forth in gasps. He shivered in every limb; and if 
he had not held on atthe window-frame with both hands would in- 
evil tbls have tallen into the street. 

* Atlength, however, he partially collected himseif and said, 

** Water, mv hat and stick.’ 

‘These having been banded to him—he was too much preoccupied to 
tuke any notice ot us, and hastily made his retreat. 

‘“*Whatis all this?’ we inquired one of another. ‘* Are we in our 
neht scenses? Two Desagas—two claimants to the old house ?—How 


will they settle it—the dispute terminate 7” 


When Greek mects Greek then comes the tug of war, 


said the Englishman, declaiming some mock heroic line. 
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“ Meanwhile he in the dressing-gown still remained at the window, 
quietly watching the operations of his rival, who with long strides was 
seen to cross the street and reach his house. He now took a vast key 
out of his pocket, and turned the lock, the man, who composed the 
garrison, looking down upon him all the time with the utmost noncha- 
lance. 

‘The old, heavy, brass-nailed and rusty-hinged portal creaked on its 
hinges, and the Janitor orci entered, slammed the door viole ‘ntly, and 
bolted it behind him. 

‘During these last proceedings, the other had disappeared, as we 
rightly conjectured, in order to receive the visiter, and give him wel- 
come in his own way. 

**Qur host, who, pale as a ghost, had with open mouth and staring 
eyes, watched all that had been going on, now regained the use of his 
tongue, and said, 

‘© «My masters! God be grace ious to poor old Desaga—for one of the 
two is the right one, that’s certain,’ 

“The disappearance of the pair, aswell as these words of the landlord, 
served to complete our recovery, and we laughed heartily—telling him 
that this was but a joke of the Baron Vilae’s. But our host shook his 
head ine redulously, and would have it that no one, much less a mere 
stranger in Lei ‘ipsic, could possibly get into the house—that there was 
no entrance to it but through the great door, the key of which was of 
a peculiar construction, and night and day in the custody of the 
strange tenant; that the lock ¢ ould not be pic ked—ni iv, th: it Herr Vilde, 
not ten minutes before the Fetch was seen, had been sitting at table, 
and even if he had forced his way into the old man’s dwelling could 
not have found time so quickly to have assumed his disruise, 

‘These arguments by no means convineed us, as they might have 
Pai had we not known Vilde to be an extraordinary person, and quite 
capable of performing much more improbable feat s—and as to the like- 
ness, strong as it was, Juvenal speaking of cld age, says, 


Facies tamcen omnibus una. 


and an accomplished actor and mimie as we knew the baron to be, he 
might have easily counterfeited suci a caricature of humanity as the 
Geheim-und-ober-appe lations-rath Desaqa. 

Thinking that the yoke was over, some of us now moved away from 
the window, and were preparing to leave the room, when our host, 
called us back, saying, 

‘“*¢ Gentlemen, hark | did vou hear that ghastly shriek 7?’ 

** We sprung back to our posts, and had no need to listen, for sure 
enough shrieks, shrill and ghastly, each more horrific than the last, pro- 
ceeded from within; and ouce it seemed to us, as tf through the unfas- 
tened window in the upper story we saw the Gehcin-und-ober-appella- 
tions-rath pass rapidly pursued by him of the dressing 2own, 

** We looked at one another in speechless terror, rooted to the spot— 
the boldest of us unable to stir, or give or go for any assistance, though 
Desaga’s great house-bell was rung violently three times, by way of 
alarum, or signal of distress. 

** Suddenly, all was sull. 
‘¢ Our host now sent to the police-oftice, and after a considerable de- 
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lay, several gensdarmes arrived, accompanied by a locksmith; but all 
his efforts to pick the lock being unavailing, the door was at length 
forced open, and a crowd of people, myself among the number, rushed 
in. On searching the apartment, we at last came to an old fashioned, 
but splendid room—trich in gilding and painting—and there we diseo- 
vered on the sofa, the ill fated Geheim-und-ober-appellations-rath, his 
court-dress torn and disordered—his hair much depowdered—dead— 
black in the face—strangled. 

‘It would appear that the old man had died game, and that the foul 
fiend, if such he was, had had tough work of it, for several acticles of 
furniture had been broken and damaged in the struggle ; ; the marks of 
feet scuffing on the dusty floors were freshly visible, and in one place 
two bodies seemed to lave rolled together, as though they had fallen 
in wrestling. In short, the victory was a doubtful one, and whoever 
the assassin might be, he seemed to have found his match.” 

‘* And what became,” I asked, ** of the baron ?” 

‘* No one knows,” replied my friend of the table-d’héte, “ neither at 
Leipsic, nor elsewhere, has he been since seen—all rewards offered — 
all inquiries and researches made by the police for his discovery have 
been fruitless: but LT have my suspicions, who and what he was, and 
they have been more confirmed since I beard that in your language, 
Vilde is the anagram of —and_ here he looked over his left shoulder 
—‘' his satanic majesty.” 





EPIGRAMS. 
ON THE DEPRECIATED MONEY. 


Tuey may talk of the plugging and sweating 
Of our coinage that’s minted of gold, 

But to me it produces no fretting 
Of its shortness of w eight to be told : 

All the sov’reigns I’m able to levy 
As to liglitness can never be wrong, 

But must surely be some of the heavy, 


For | never can carry them long. 


ON A CERTAIN LOCALITY, 


Or public changes. good or ill, 
I seldom lead the mooters, 
But really Constitution Hill 


Should change its name with Shooter's! 


T. H. 























REMINISCENCES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT. 


No. VI. 
ROMANCE OF A WALK. 


Tuat adventure in the tree puts me in mind of one I had myself, in 
a similar situation—though mine was rather of a different descrip- 
tion. 

I was apprenticed to Dr. Weld, of Albanstoke, in one of the mid- 
land counties. He was surgeon to several extensive mines, and other 
public works, all within a circuit of five miles round the town, It was 
my duty to ride from one to the other twice every day, and see how 
our patients got on, the doctor himself visiting only those whose cases 
were of such importance as to demand his immediate skill and expe- 
rience, 

My morning rounds I cenerally ; rot over before breakfast; and as I 
did not ride out for the evening visit till considerably after dinner, I 
had the whole mid-day to myself, to read or amuse myself as | thought 
proper, if there was not sufficient work in the surgery or laboratory. 
This was in summer, in winter we went the rounds but once a day. 

I cannot conceive a greater intellectual treat than a solitary walk, in 
that season, through a beautiful country. It is a pleasure I] have 
alwavs sought, and always, when | ubtained it, enjoyed. [am natu- 
rally inclined to solitude and air-castle building—though certainly not 
a melanc holy character, by any means, and probably this may account 
for my strong propensity to rambling. 

It is allthe same to me, whether I wander along a green lane, with 
its high, dense hedges, from behind which come sounds of distant rustic 
merriment; trace the margin of a wide river, rolling majestically along 
in the sunlight, or of a bright limpid brook, dancing gaily from stone 
to stone, and singing to itself a fit roundelay the while; or whether I 
climb a he athery mountain-side, pausing often, aud turning to look 
back upon the glorious landscape below, basking itself in the fervent 
noontide: then with a long glance at the blue and white heaven fixing 
my gaze on the sharp shepherd-built cairn, that shoots up like a spike 
from the far off summit, and anon, with eyes bent to the earth, 
slowly picking my steps up the rocky acclivity. Nor isa walk by the 
sea-shore less a luxury, but it must be summer, and quite calm, nota 
little new born wave must kiss the white- pebbled beach, nor a breath 
of wind dimple old Ocean’s cheek ; and this is not from any dislike to 
the waves, for I have had my home upon them ere now, but I never 

was one that liked storms or storming of any kind; nordo I privately 
think there ever was a living soul, who, in any circumstances, admired 
a tempest (unless it be the one with Ariel and Miranda in it), however 
much they may have said or sung to that effect. 

Amid such scenes, a walk in the morning is exhilarating, at noon, 
rapturous, at twilight—or gloaming, as our Northern brothers and 
sisters more softly call it—delightful. For all this, 1 am not a 
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pedestrian—not one of those who boast their so many miles in so few 
hours. My object is not to get over the ground, but a it. Miles 
are not my thought, but fields. flowers, cottages, sheep, cattle, and 
above all, woods and waters. 

The pleasure of a waik is utterly spoilt by any thing offering the 
remotest pretensions to the name of company, A book-—pooh! Is 
not the book of Nature unfolded before you? A friend! Is not the 
bright sun smiling upon you—the best, the greatest, and certainly the 
warmest friend you ever had ?” 

But a female friend, Mr. Student — ungallant vagabond ! — How 
can vou —? 

Alas! 1 must persist, she does not merely spoil a right walk—she 
annihilates it altogether. It is no longer a walk at all—it is a tryst-— 
an assignation! The most interesting partof the landsc ape to you is 
the ground she treads on; the blue heaven you worship is the one 
beaming in her eyes; and as for the prospect, that of an early wed- 
ding is the only one you are dreaming of. 

Yes, fair Agnes C ———1 (Heaven bless your far northern home !) 

wil! you pe rmit me to br athe it » Ilo: v ofte n, ge ntle spoitle r, have you 
thus been the ruin of my most promising walks / And yet there is no 
rule without exception—there is one companion, who, far from de- 
stroving, enhances a thousandfold the delights ofa walk. One of the 
sweet sex too is she—heaven-born. Do you know her? It is the 
Muse ! 

Reader (laying the Magazine on the table, and snuffing the candle 
with a vawn—no—botheration ! with the snuffers) ‘* Walker!’ 

There was one walk in the neighbourhood of Albanstoke that was a pe- 
culiar favourite of mine. It was a narrow road, that had been formed 
In its day to comimuneate between the town and several mines. These 
had been lone ago in disuse and shut up—grass erowing over the 
dismantled duildings et their mouths—nay, flowers springing from out 
the rusty evlinders of the old ruined Ne weomen enc nes. It branched 
abruptly from the tigh road, and not much Feequersed has been even 
that, since the opentugy of the Grand Something Railway, After you 
had passed one turn, “all was silence and solitude. T have walked along 


it for hours without seeing a face—this was in the davtime though. 
In the evening it was quite another thing, for it reyotecd ta the name 
of Lover’s-Lane. But as it was in the full life of the meridian sun, 
that I mostly enjoved it, Thad it in genera! altogether to myself. It 


led along, in a sort of zizzac wv iv, through fields and plantations tor a 


mile or so, being Hanked by tall, clustering hedves of eglantine that 
had not been clipped for several vears, or by low, broad, turf walls, on 
Which vou could sitdown, or Joli most luxuriously. 

At one plac e, however, it widened out into a triangular space of an 
acre or more. This was the mouth of an old mine, long ago stopped 
up and covered over, the he aps of rubbish being now converted into 
little kre lis, clothed with a carpe tof thick short swar - and plentifully 
besprinkled with gna buttercups, and 0809 wid t! Vers with 


clumps { f th) ld-1 yuustie 5. filliner up ihe ah@wies, Lhe re | used often 


to find a couple of familics of | sles! tat ane the neighb ur- 
hood, encamped, with ther shy, black-eved little daughters, playing 
about, and stout bovs hammerine awav at pots and kettles; the 


~ 
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smoking caldron swinging over the fire in front, and the coarse tents 
of old canvass spread upon hoops of hogsheads, with a dirty drab- 
looking woman, probably bying along in one of them, and a small- 
covered cart, and quiet, sedate donkeys grazing beside it, filling up the 
background. Shortly after passing this, the road ascended— 


—a gentle hill, 
Gre en, and of mild declivity, the last 
As’ twere the cape of a long ridge of such, 
Save that there was no sea to lave its base, 
Buta most living landscape, and the wave 


Of woods and cornfields; * * * 
* * * * * The hill 


Was crowned with a peculiar diadem 
Of trees, in circular array, so fixed, 
Not by the sport of nature, but of man. 


About the skirt of this diadem wound the road, descending on the 
other side a little more abruptly. The low soft wall bordered it here. 
After overtopping the hill, rounding on the way the peculiar cluster 
of trees that crested it, a most living landscape certainly opened to the 
view. The hillside itself was verdant with the grass of June, rounded 
as the bosom of youthful womanhood, and sloping away by imper- 
ceptible degrees, into the rich plain, outspread below. 

At its base. Showed a broad, sluggish stream, appro: aching almost to 
the dignity of a river You could see it winding away for miles 
through a'rich meadow- land, cultured like a garden; enclosing per- 
chance in the embrace of one of its bendings, a wide, green wood— 
in the deep fold of another, a high-gabled, ivy-covered, ‘old-fashioned 
farm-house, surrounded by tall, shelte ‘ring sycamores, or lime-trees, 
while the corn-fields stretched themselves out around it in wanton dal- 
liance with the sun. This stream just beneath widened into a reservoir, 
the water from which passed through a sluice, and away round toa 
little mill, whose corner topped with a populous dovecot, just peeped 
past the edge of the hill, round which its merry hum, floating to the 
ear, sang bass to the clear notes of the lark, high chanting overhead, 
and the richer w arblings of the blackbird and thrush from out the dia- 
dem of trees behind. 

To the far left, again, its waters washed the base of a rock, covered 
with dense wood, from over the topmost foliage of which rose the tur- 
rets and pinnac des of a ruined castle. Not far from this was spread a 
wide and noble park. stretching up from the water to the proud man- 
sion of the high-born owner of all these domains, At a respectful 
distance to its rear, a modest and most beautiful hamlet showed itself 
from amid clustering trees, a prolongation of the wood that begirt the 
ruin, the windows clancing in the sun, and the blue smoke rising in va- 
poury wreaths from the narrow, quaint chimnies, of every ‘sort of 
shape, that peeped out here and there among the foliage. From out a 
separate grove hard by rose, tapering aloft, the slender, reed-like spire 
of the little village church, one of those sweet, rural, peaceful- -looking 
ones which sweethearts like to have painted in their valentines. Far 
away in lay the little town of Albanstoke, a dim, hot, hazy vapour ap- 
pearing in the distance to float over it. Beyond this, again, a circle of 


low hills bounded the prospect. 








er eee. * 
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Imagine this landscape stretched out before vou, in all its varied 
luxuriance of green, golden, brown, and soft ariel blue, and steeped in 
the glowing sunshine of ardent midsummer. Such was the scene, and 
such the season, in which one day at high noon [ strolled along on my 
solitary walk. The heat was great—almost overpowering, but not on 
that account unpleasant ; it only made me move the slower. 

[ stood upon the highest part of the road, and gazed around me, 
feasting on the beauties of that magnificent picture. Close bv the 
roadside stood a single tree—a noble sycamore. Amid its foliage, 
about half way up, the branches had grown into the semblance of a seat, 
and here it was my wont to recline, and look abroad from among the 
boughs. Some half-a-dozen paces from its root, a tiny spring of water, 
clear as its kindred air, bubbled out from underneath a broad flat stone 
embedded in the sod. With a Jong refreshing draught from this I 
climbed into the tree, and was soon lost ina world ot bright imaginings. 
I might have been there half an hour, when my eye was attracted to an 





individual slowly wending his w. Ly up the road. He would often stop 
and gaze over the fair prospect be low, then turning, would resume his 
mare h up the hill side. At last he stopped, right under the tree, and 


seated himself on the low soft turf wall. There was nothing particular 
about the man; he seemed just a person of every-day lite. He had 
certainly nothing aristocratic about him, nor, on the contrary, any, the 
remotest, indication of poverty or low station in society. In short, he ap- 
peare ‘d to be a highly respect thle man of the middle rank, and bad that air 
of quiet dignity and inde pendence so strongly characteristic of his class, 
and not to be found either above or below it. His features again were 
neither fine nor coarse—neither interesting nor devoid of expression. 
It was a face such as you would expect to see at dinner at your friend 
Thomson's :—an every-day countenance :—the features of av ordin: wry 
man of the world. His hat was a superior beaver, somewhat Worn; 
his boots, though dusty, unimpeachable in themselves; his clothes 
black, made loose and easy; a plain gold chain, with a seal and key, 
hung from his waist, and he Set ‘da brown stk umbrella, tor though 
the weather was fine, the great white clouds, however beauti(ul to see, 
must to a prudent man have looked rather indicative of rain and rheu- 
miuatism. 

He sata while on the wall, looking forth upon the prospect, then put 
his hand into his waistcoat, drew forth a small silver box, and took 
one or two pinches, rather quickly. Shortly he lifted his hat, took from 
ita very rich silk handkerchiet, and blew his nose, and this was done 
not as one at his ease would do it, but with suddenness and impatience, 
us a man would in the theatre at the sight of a pathetic piece well played. 
He continued to sit, holding the snuff-box in one hand, and the hand- 
kerclhief in the other, gazing down upon the landscape, smiling below. 
After a little, he slowly crossed the low turf fence, came into the field, 
and sat down under the tree, close below where I was. The foliage shaded 
him from the sunbeams, as he gazed with a long and absorbed look 
upon the glorious landscape 1 have so vainly attempted to describe. 
For lack of other amusement | watehed him. After this fond pro- 
tracted view, he bent him forward with a deep sigh, which I could 
plainly hear, and covered his eyes with his hi indkerchief. What ?— 
bless me !—the man is actually—erying! This middle aged, decent, 
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respectable, matter-of-fact man is weeping—really weeping like a weak 

woman! I was amazed, and observed him intently. After this had 
continued a little, he began to rock his body from side to side, and sob 
bitterly. Then he paused, and looked out again at the prospect, fre- 
quently wiping his face the while. After he had gazed fur some time 
he gave way to another paroxysm of grief. Dropping the handker- 
chief, he clasped his hands, wrung them together, and, groaning dee ‘ply, 
looked up to the sky, while I could see the tears actually streaming 
down his face. His hat fell off, but lay unheeded on the grass, and I 
remarked his dark hair slightly tinged with grey. His features had no 
expression in them of remorse or any kindred feeling—nothing but 
pure and passionate woe. He murmured now an expression, I almost 
dislike to write in a light paper like this. It was a simple ‘ Oh God!” 
but in its sound, and the look that ace ompanied it, was shown forth a 
heart appealing for relief trom overcharging agony of spirit. 

I was now deeply moved. [ could almost have eried myself: had it 
been a silly, sentimental looking fellow, I would certainly have pelted 
him in derision, but his wailing seems so sincere, so heartfelt and 
earnest, that I could not but commiserate with my whole heart. I 
began to surmise what could have excited in him such vivid emotion, 
Was it the exceeding beauty of the landscape? I have known people 
who might have shed a tear, or said they had, at the view of a ro- 
mantic scene; but they were of quite a different de ‘scription trom him 
of whose bitter mouruing | was now witness. Was it that fair stream ? 
Perhaps he played along its banks in the sunny days of his childhood, 
and has ‘* wandered many a weary foot” since then! That hamlet so 
prettily nestling among the wood? It m: iv be he was born there, and 
spent a joyous youth among the deat frie: nds of that hi appy season In 
life,—all seattered and vone now—some lost in distant lands, others on 
the homeless ocean, we most laid in the grave, long, long ago! There 
possibly he w: andered with, and won the heart of that fair being, fairer 
to him than all nature beside! To that little church, so sweetly rural, 
he may have led her, blooming in her bridal beauty! — Hk iply in the 
little chure hyard beneath these trees he laid her to sleep, cut from his 
bosom in her prime: and when he looked upward may it not have 
been with the thoughts and feelings of him who sang to * Mi ary 
in Heaven?” Like ‘Mr. Yorick with his captive, I could not sustain 
the picture my fancy had drawn. JT looked down again. The 
violence of his passion had subsided. He sat with his cheek 
upon his palm, and his elbow sup »ported by his knee, gazing 
fixedly upon the landscape. He remained tn this position for se weral 
minutes, when a great cloud passing across the sun threw a deep, cold, 
deadening shade over it: he sighed deeply, and slowly rose sind 
himself. Then, going to the spring, he took a long dri iught, and unloos- 
ing his stock, and opening his shirt collar, bathed his face freely with the 
c lear cold water. Then dressing himself, he put on his hat, took up his 
umbrella, and went slowly away. When he came to the angle where 
the road bens round behind the “ peculiar diadem” of trees, he turned 
and took a long lingering look. At that moment the sun shone forth 
again, and the landse ape g glowed once more in all its exce ‘eding beauty. 
An instant, and he resumed his w alk, moved round the corner, and was 
lost to my sight. 
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My curiosity was much excited. I should have much liked to follow 
him, at adistance, and see where he went, but I felt constrained to stay 
where I was for another hour. It would have been cruel to have given 
him cause to suspect that his grief had been profaned by the eye of a 
spectator. 

From that hour the tree and the landscape acquired a new interest for 
me, and my other walks became comparatively little frequented. Ina 
fit of whim I carved on the bark of the sycamore the name of ‘ The 
tree of sorrow,” and on the stone over the fountain, thsee words, “ the 
waters of Marah.’” Often afterwards have I drank of the water, and 
sat among the branches, but never more did I see that man, the deep 
workings of whose bosom had been so strangely displayed before me. 





TO MY DAUGHTER. 
ON HER BIRTHDAY. 


Dear Fanny! nine long years ago, 
While yet the morning sun was low, 
And rosy with the Eastern glow, 

The hindse ape smild— 
Whilst low'd the newly wakened herds— 
Sweet as the early song of birds, 
I heard those tirst, delightful words, 

* "Thou hasta Child !” 


Along with that uprising dew’ 
‘Tears glisten’d in my eyes; though few, 
To hail a dawning quite as new 
To me, as Time: 
It was not sorrow—not anoy— 
But like a happy maid, though coy, 
With grief-like welcome, even Joy, 
Forestals its prime. 


So mayst thou live, dear! many years, 

In all the bliss that life endears, 

Not without smiles, nor yet from tears, 
Too strictly kept: 

When first thy inf int littleness 

I folded in my fond caress 

The freatest proof ot happiness 
Was this—I wept. 


H. 
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THE SCULPTOR OF AVIGNON, 


By Exuizaspetru Yovartrt. 


AUTHOR OF ** THE PRICE OF FAME.” 


Only one doom! writ in misfortune’s page, 
For earth's most highly gifted ! 
Mrs. Cornwe cet Barow Witson. 


In the gallery of the chateau of the Duke De Lorme at Languedoc is 
an exquisite piece of sculpture, simply inscribed with the name of Jean 
Malanotti, and bearing no date, but which never fails to rivet the 
wonder and admiration of all who gaze upon it. The figure is that of 
a man, a Roman we should say by “the lofty beauty of the head. There 
isa grandew on the broad magniticent brow,—a living scorn upon the 
finely-moulded lip,—while the attitude ¢ appears at once simple and ma- 
jestic. Cold and pale as it stands, there is yet a strange semblance of 
reality about the whole figure, and one longs to be able to decipher the 
scroll held in its nervous grasp, as though it would tell the history of 
this singular che f-d’@uvre of art. 

‘¢ Jean Malanottii—I never remember to have heard the name be- 
fore,” said Mademoiselle Aubertin, one of the guests whom the old 
Duke loved at all times to gather round his hospitable board, 

‘¢ No, itis one unknown to fame ; this is the only work that survives 
him.” 

‘‘ He is dead then 2” 

‘« Yes, the gifted for the most part die young!” replied De Lorme, 
with mournful earnestness as he turned hastily away. 

No more was said upon the subject at that time, but in the evening 
as we gathered around the fire, and grew silent in watching it leap up, 
and flash fitfully on the tapestried w alls of the old hall, the Lady Hen- 
riette climbed her grandfather’s knee, and asked him in a whisper to 
tell us the story of Jean Malanotti. 

‘* Nay, dearest, it is too sad a tale for you to listen to,” said the Duke, 
kissing her fondly. 

“ But I like mel: ancholy stories,” persisted the child ; and as we were 
all just then of her opinion, our kind host consented to oblige us, al- 
though the relation in which he had borne a prominent part, ‘evide ntly 
gave him pain to recal. 


‘It is now better than twenty years ago that I had occasion to pass 
through Avignon on a visit to a friend, and yet every thing comes back 
to my rec collection as vividly as though it were but yesterday. The 
crimson sunset, the low vine-wreathed cottage, the silvery Rhdéne 
sparkling in the distance, and even the balmy breath of the flowers 
which grew there in such sweetness and profusion. A boy, apparently 
about eight or nine years old, was sitting before the door moulding 
firures of a coarse, yellow kind ‘of clay ; while his companion, a child 
of great beauty (the females of Avignon are celebrated for their love- 
lines), sat with her large dark eyes fixed wonderingly on his proceed- 
ings, or received the rude images when finished with a shout of joy. 
Neither perceived my approach, and I stood watching them for several 
moments unobserved. 
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“Now make me,” said the child, handing him a fresh lump of 
clay. 

‘Ab! I fear that you have set me a difficult task, Genevieve,” re- 
plied the young lover, with an admiring look; ‘* you are so beautiful !”’ 

Genevieve shook back the ringlets from ber bright face, and smiled 
— ehly, as though, young as she was, she was perfectly aware of 
the fact, but still pe reieted in her request, and in a short time the | wy 
had moulded a figure which, though rude and unfinished in the extreme, 
was full of natural and childish vrace. 

“Tam sure T have not such thick legs as that,” said the girl, glane- 
ing down at her slender ankles. 

“That can be casily altered,” rephed the young artist, with quiet 
mtience; nor did he cease his occupation further than to raise the 
ragged cap from his curly head, with the ready courtesy so peculiar to 
the peasantry of France, even whe Thad advanced and stood before 
him. 

“ ‘What is your name, my child?” I inquired, 

Jean Malanotti, and this is Genevieve. 

“ Your sister, | suppose 2” 

‘No, not my real sister, although [ love her just as much as if she 
was ;” and the little girl catching the fond expression of his eyes, came 
and hid her bashful face upon his shoulder. 

“ And who taught you to mould these figures, Jean ?”’ 

“Noone: T taught myself!’ 

I was struck with the boy's answer, as well as by the bold determined 
glance that met mine, 

‘ You area venius then?” 

Jean shook his head ; he evidently did not know the meaning of the 
term, , 

‘Are your parents living?” T inquired. 

“ My father is within there,” said the boy, pointing to the humble, 
but picturesque looking cottage before which he sat; ‘*and IT have no 
mother!” 

There were traces of tears in his large eyes, but he turned away that 
I might not observe them, and spoke cheerfully to Genevieve; while 
impelled by a stronger feeling than that of mere curiosity, I entered 
the dwe ling he had pointed out to me. 

M; alanotti, as I afterwards learned, was a native of Italy, who 
several years ago coming over to Avignon, had married and settled 
there. He was a skilful gardener, and in his leisure hours pursued 
the business of a wate desshe r, for which he seemed to have a natural 
bent; but it was a trade, he told) me, at which little or nothing could 
be got in Avignon. 

"Your son is a noble-looking fellow !" said I. 

The father’s eyes sparkled, 

“ Yes, Jean is well enough, but sadly idle. Ido think if I did not 
rouse him occasionally, that he would lie dreaming away half his time 
beneath the trees instead of pruning them, making a thousand useless 
and fantastic figures.” 

“He should be a sculptor,” said]; he has a fine genius! 

Malanotti laughed harshly. 

‘*No, monsieur, depend upon it that when the son of a poor man 
takes to any thing of this sort, he, nine times out of ten, turns out in 
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the end to be a vagabond and a beggar. IT am determined Jean shall 
give up these vagaries, and learn an honest calling,” 

* And what do you purpose making him ?” 

“A gardener like his father,” replied the old man briefly. 

“ Buteven you, | perceive, are not ashamed to follow at times a 
more yventle er; alt,” re plied I, glancing around the apartment, 

“True,” said Malanottt, **and in a like manner tn his leisure hours 
Jean may continue to make his images.” 

Much longer we talked, but the old Italian was not to be softened, 
and 1 was compelled to leave my little favourite, around whom my 
ardent mmagination bad already thrown the halo of romance, and des- 
tined for mighty things, to his humble lot. And yet when T called to 
mind his happy countenance, and the joyful music of his laughter, and 
remembered how he was all in all to his stern father, and the little 
Genevieve, | should have forborne to grieve. 

Better than three years passed before | again visited Avignon, but 
Jean knew me at once, and encouraged by my former praises hastened 
to produce his little store. There was the same vigour of style, soft- 

ened down by more mature judgment, and some of them, I do not 
nt sitate to say, would not have disgraced the workshop of the first 
statuary in France. He told me that he was learning gardening, but 
his father admitted that he made but little progress, and talked of put- 
ting him apprentice to a relation of his mother’s, a stocking-weaver in 
the ner shbourhood, 

‘ Would you not like to learn how to make your favourite images 
out of realmarble 7?” asked I. 

Malanotti frowned, but the boy's eyes sparkled and his brow 
flushed. 

“ And who is to pay for all this ?” said the Italian. 

‘* Leave that to me,” re plied I, while Jean caught my hand, and in 
spite of my resistance drew it passionately to his lips. 

‘Let me go, father!” whispe red he, ‘who knows but I may yet 
live to make our name famous,” 

“If you do not disgrace it I shall be well contented,” replied the 
old man, doggedly, ‘what can the son of a gardener know of 
sculpture ?”’ 

“Father,” said Jean firmly, ** you have told me that the famous 
bridge of Avignon was undertaken and commenced by St. Benezet, a 
common shephe rd boy.’ 

‘“* Well, well,”” exe laimed Malanotti, a little softened by the remem- 
brance, * be it so, I yield up all claim upon your time, this gentleman 
is answerable for your future fate.’ 

Jean uttered a sudden cry of pleasure, he even leapt for joy; but 
amidst all his grateful acknowledgme ‘nts the old man’s words fell 
heavily on my heart, and I felt the awful responsibility I had under- 
taken; but still abstained from a false sense of honour from drawing 
back while there was yet time, and leaving him to his present humble 
but happy lot; and yet, God knows, I acted throughout for the best. 

It was agreed that Jean should quit Avignon ‘almost immediately, 
and be placed at my expense under the tuition of an eminent sculptor, 
and though his heart bounded at the thought, and was filled to over- 
flowing with all those wild ambitious hopes and aspirings which haunt 
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at such times the busy fancy of the young, he could not part from the 
beautiful little playfe llow of his childhood without bitter tears 

‘You will forget me,” said Genevieve, who hung weeping upon his 
neck as though she too truly forboded that they should never be to 
each other again what they then were. 

‘« Believe it not, dear one! but rather comfort yourself with the hope 
of my speedy return, Who knows, my little Genevieve, but what you 
may yet be the wife of one of the first sculptors in France ?”’ 

The girl smiled faintly at her lover's wild prophecy, and then wept 
again at thought of the many years that must elapse before it could 
come to pass. 

Sanguine as I was with regard to my young protégé. his rapid success 


fat enaweded every expectation 1 could” have formed. His whole soul 
seemed concentrated in his new profession, at which he worked day and 
night with untiring zeal, untul his return for a few weeks to his native 
city became absolutely necessary for the restoration of his health. Ma- 
lanotti, although proud of the rising talents of his son, was shocked at 
the change that had come over bien in so short a time, ‘ond scarcely re- 
cog n ised his sturdy and light-hearted boy, in the pale and thoughtful 
student. Genevieve wept when alone at thought of the wan cheek 
und heavy eyes of her youthtul playmate, alth ough i in his presence she 
smiled as sweetly as of old. And even Jean himself was restless and 
ULEUSY, deeming eve ry moment as Jost which kept him away from his 
studies. Llow diftleren tly had m j ardent Imag ination pictured this home- 
ward visit. 

‘Jean gs very ill,” said Genevieve timidly, the day before our de- 
arerie 

‘T think so indeed, child, but fear not, he shall have the best advice 
I rance Can }? Procure. 
lt is rest that he wants,” said thy orl veh in¢ nt'y, ad he is destroy- 

ing bimself day by day! He will die, and then what 1s to become ot 
his old ft hee and me!’ and she hid her face in her hands and sobbed 
CONVUISIVELY. 

“Now God forbid !" Lexclaimed, but her words haunted me,—** he 
will (ile a 


Po ivi rt this fearful do mh | resolved tO proceed at ONCE to Rome . 
taking Jean with me as well for change of climate as to improve and 
foster his taste for the beautital. But this exeursion only served to in- 


crease his enthusiasm, and not contented with imitating, he burned to 
surpass every thing he saw. 

Years passed away, the sculptor with whom I had placed him could 
teach lim no more, and pale and attenuated, Jean Malanotti returned to 
breathe once more the pure air of his native village. His father had 
crown oldand feeble, and although I took care he should want for nothing 
Liat money could procure, stall the dutiful attentions of his son would 
have done more than all my bounty to soothe his passage to the tomb. 
Night after night the aged Italian sat alone in his et heerless cottage, 
while Jean pursued his solitary calling in an adjoining dwelling, and 
vet there were times when his heart smote nim for lis neglect, and 


hneelmg at his father’s feet he would humbly entreat his forgiveness. 
‘l am working for us both,” he would say; ‘I am working to 
make the name of Malanotti great, not only in Avignon, but over all 


France and the world! Years ago ] promised that it should be so.”’ 
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«T would rather see you happy, my son.’ 

‘* Happy, am [not so now?) Oh, most senile and it was beau- 
tiful to mark the flush upon his pale cheeks, and the fire of his brilliant 
eyes, 

Even Genevieve sought in vain to lure him from his unceasing la- 
bours, and again a»plied to me; but [had lost all power over my 
wayward pupil, and the poor girl, almost heartbroken, returned to the 
rude studio of the sc ulptor, and silent and motionless, sat at his feet 
and watched the gradual work of creation and decay going on to- 
gether, as the statue grew in beauty beneath the touch of his powerful 
genius, 

It was a glorious evening as I sat alone with the aged Malanotti, my 
anxiety for Jean not permitting me to quit Avignon. Fora long time 
we had both remained silent, probably thinking of the same object; at 
length the old man pointed feebly to a group of peasants, who had 
paused beneath the window. 

‘You see that youth?” exclaimed he, pointing to a ruddy and 
healthy-looking lad, who appeared to be dividing ran exquisite bouquet 
of choice flowers among three dark-eved girls, perhaps his sisters, or 
one might have been dearer still, for L obse rved th: it he carefully singled 
out the best for her. “It is Peter Garonne—he isa rardener !" 

There was a keen reproach conveyed in these few words, and I dared 
not reply to them. 

Malanottt leant back in his chair, and covered up his eyes with his 
long, thio fingers; but the glad laughter of the voung peasants fell 
moc kingly on my ears, and Iwas glad when they macen away. Pre- 
sently Jean entered the room, his very step had grown feeble. 

‘It will soon be finished!” exclaimed he, with flashing eyes; 
‘even Genevieve thinks it will be grand. But does my father 
sleep ?” 

‘*T think not, Jean.” 

The young man knelt down gently beside his chair, and took one of 
those p. ale withe re ‘d hands in his. 

‘* How cold !" sad he, ** almost as cold and white as my beautiful 
Statue. Speak to me, father !” 

But the old man never spoke again—he was dead; and I thanked 
Heaven that it happened as it did, before worse things came to pass. 

It was hoped that now the being for whom he h. ud professed to toil 
was no more, that Jean would cease his exertions for a time, but it 
was not so. He had but deceived himself and others in giving any 
reason for his devotion to his profession, but an intense and burning 
love of it which nothing could control. 

Even Genevieve, patient and breathless as she used to sit and watch 
him, was no louger admitted, lest her presence might distract his 
attention; but I continued to cheer the poor girl with hopes that the 
completion of his work would put an end at once to all this. 

‘“* Another dav,”’ exclaimed Jean to me at length, ‘* one more da y; 
and the name of Malanotti will be imnortal !’ 

I pressed his burning hand, and tried to congratulate him, but my 
tonzue clove to the roof of my mouth. 

“However this end,” said he, gratefully, ‘ it will be all your 
work !” 
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And he heeded not how I shuddered, and shrunk away from his ac- 
knowledgments. 

That evening I concealed myself in Malanotti’s studio, in order to 
be witness to the triumphs of my protégé on the completion of his 
great work. It was that which you saw this morning in my gallery, 
and which tor grandeur of expression has never perhaps been surpassed, 
It was finished, and the young artist stood before it with dilated eyes 
and bloodless lips. ; ) 

* Speak! said he, stretching out his clasped hands towards the beau- 
tiful but senseless being of his own creation; ‘* speak, I say—for I am 
sure you can!’’* 

‘* Jean,” exclaimed I, advancing towards him; but he heard me not, 
continuing to invake the statue by his nights and days of toil, to speak 
to him, if it was but one word ! 

In vain I strove to lure him away, to soothe this terrible excitement. 
The pale and feeble student seemed on a sudden to be possessed with 
a giant’s strength, and my cries as we struggled together at length 
brought some of the neighbours to the spot, and in all probability was 
the means of saving my life, so fierce was the maniac’s grasp upon my 
throat. 

After the lapse of a few days, during which he got worse and worse, 
it was thought advisable to send him to a madhouse, where he re- 
mained for several months unvisiied by a single glimpse of reason, and 
raving unceasingly of his great work. 

When he became somewhat calmer, I took the poor heartbroken 
Genevieve to see her lover, but he had lost all memory of her, and 
her wild and passionate endearments fell unheeded on his ear. 

Never shall I forget that day; Jean had been permitted to leave the 
confinement of his chamber, and wander through the spacious grounds 
belonging to the establishment, followed at a distance by one of the 
keepers, and at the time of our visit he was moulding a small figure 
with the snow which he scraped and dug up with his long nails from 
the half-frozen ground ; his dark matted hair streaming wildly over his 
shoulders, and his eyes burning as it were with an intense brightness, 
He appeared disturbed at our presence, and we were reluctantly com- 
pelled to withdraw. 

It was the last time I ever beheld Jean Malanotti; that night he be- 
came worse than ever, and died in a few hours raving mad! The frail 
temple so long shattered had given way at length, and the weary spirit 
was at rest! 

The Duke De Lorme paused, deeply agitated ; while the little Hen- 
riette crept up tohim and sobbed aloud upon his bosom, 

“Ttis but right to inform you,” said the duchess, turning to us, 
“that the mother of Jean Malanotti died mad, and therefore the dis- 
ease was in part hereditary, although no doubt brought on with in- 
creased violence by the circumstances just related.” 

‘After all,” said the Lady Henriette, ‘¢ it was better to die as poor 
Jean did, and have his name famous for ages, than remain a common 
gardener, or a stocking-weaver, perhaps, with no higher hopes than of 
selling his rude clay figures at the yearly fair of Avignon.” 
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lhe great Florentine sculptor Donatello, is said to have uttered a similar excla- 
mation on the completion of bis famous statue of Judith. 
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“‘ And yet he was happiest then,” observed her grandfather. 

‘“* T would rather be great!” persisted the child. ; 

This is the rock on which the young are so apt to split. 

‘* But what became of poor Genevidve ?” asked Henriette, after a 
pause. ; 

* She is still alive; grief does not kill, my child !” 

‘* It would be better I think if it did!” said the little lady, earnestly ; 
and so ended the story of Jean Malanotti.”’ 





SOME REMARKS ON THE “SUUM CUIQUE.” 


Oux dy drodoinv ovd dy Boddy dude. 
ARISTOPHANES. 


Base is the slave that pays. 
SHAKSPEARE, 


Tr to have outgrown the simple institutes of their more primitive an- 
cestors be a characteristic of civilized nations, the English, it must be 
allowed, are civilized with a vengeance. Let it not, however, be ima- 
te from this exordium, that our present purpose is to come Jeremy 

entham over the legal wisdom of the age, or to run a tilt against 
“our glorious constitution in church and state,” and the security for 
life and property, which it does not afford to the subject. As far at least 
as an essayist can, at the opening of a paper, see his way to its conclu- 
sion, we have no such intention ; but, should it turn out that, currente 
calamo, we change our minds, let it suffice that second thougits are 
best,—without need for saying more on the matter. 

That the laws of this most civilized nation (for we leave ‘ free and 
enlightened citizens” to the exclusive use of brother Jonathan) have, 
like some ill-weed of a schoolboy, outgrown their smallclothes, is an 
undeniable truth ; but the matter stops not there : still greater and more 
important changes have likewise been effected in our ancient usages, 
morals, and principles (as they are called), in regard to those actions 
which come not within the purview of the criminal code. This is a 
matter the more worthy of note and comment, because it concerns a 
department in life exempt from all authoritative control, in which the 
patient is left to administer to himself. and consequently takes as little 
physic as he can help; so that, were it not for the kind intervention of 
such friendly advisers as ourselves, and other volunteer lecturers on 
every thing in nature, and something beside, the people would be left 
to go their own way, along the ‘‘ primrose path” that leads to so un- 
pleasant a terminus. 

To argue this matter en these générale, and to exhaust the entire 
field of inquiry, would be too much for a single paper; besides that, 
we have already touched upon several of the leading topics, in the 
course of our many ‘‘ auld lang syne” gossips with our friends of the 
New Monthly. We shall therefore confine ourselves for the present, to 
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an examination of that branch of modern morality, whieh cons sts tn 


thr prayitnne nt ol abe lots, Phiis matter we have wer leate a, not so much for 


the novelty of the sul eet us for the Clearness with whieh at cllustrates 
the veneral doctrim Phe stretuess of the Mosare code mv the matter 
Of debt must be well known to all who bawe bad deahngs with that 
thirteenth tebe Ol derive l, who ¢ nyov, pa cacellence the appellation of 
‘the Jews,” and who, when the fulness of tine os accompll hed, are 
Very theonveneothy troublesome om them desire to make ther debtors 
uly sensible ot thy i Oblmations to * book up. with punetuality, The 
1f | ation cob che botany und creditor enters alan Very deeply mito the ceneral 
working Ot society, anid, more than any other broaneh of morals, demon- 
strates the meompatibility of the Mosaic law with the actual necessi- 
ties of the civthved world. 

In most other Hhistanees, although the Decalogue may be held 
equally cheap oan reality, there os still a eertam modesty or shame. 
facecdie 4 pre corved ys to ats violitions, Ih those breaches ol the 
enmhth cormianadane nt, forex unple, which promote AY sprit oO! emizration, 
men do not, as yet, prochum then mdependence at the market-eross ; 
whereas, ome that particular braneh of the suum nemint, which re- 
lates to debt, there are none se squeamish as not to boast of doing 
w creditor, Mind, we do not say, to boust of * not benny able to pay, 
that is quite another ease, and governed by its own laws. On the eon- 
trary, the more notoriously a debtor os im condition to pay his creditor 
without meonvenmnuer, the more Strimyent os the necessity under 
which he hes of not setting a bad example, and of avoiding to impart 
his prarte ntiality, by Calitay at hnproperly nto webivity | that is to Sy, 
inthe words of a noble supporter of our doctrine, by  tittermng away 
one’s fortune in the payment of tradesmen’s bills.” 

In what manner the progress of cwilization has affected the obliga- 
tions of the debtor, its easy to show, if indeed, it be not too self-evt- 
dent to require ilustration, “Po pay one’s pust debts might ina nascent 
State of soci ty, have been with A the power of wny roclivechaal disposed 
to tuke the necessary steps to that ead. Nay, the tradition of such 
refundimes still livesan the history of commerce, tut where the sol- 
vency existed, there was also acertam moral Gitmess m the act, UTESTN 
out oof the smallness of the national capital, and the consequent low 
state of credit, liwe took back ito out history for the conduct of 
those bold barons, who foucht at Runoinede and elsewhere for out 
Iberties, that they omoht themselves take liberties with them, when 
conquered, we find this ibustrated im the amplest manner, Mor at ap- 
pears that when they had got m debt to the Jews, ther contemporaries, 
and forgot to pay, they were so disagreeably eabarrassed by the aspect 
of them creditors, that the only mode of relief was by something like 
uno anfo da-fe, bi batter Limes, when cash was more abundant and 
credit firmer, this violence was exchanged by an ex parte law against 
ustiy: while to the presont more prosperous day, the athur is arranged 
G@ Varmable. The lender has no great expectations of prompt payment, 
ors ao no wnmediute want of mone _- and the borrower does not care 
three farthies for what may happen in time to come, apres mot le 


deluge is his |i hat hearted motto 4 and he abstaras from voles de furl 
accordingly, 


It may therefore be lad down as a rule, that none but a valgarian 
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aman without credit (that ts, a disereditable man)—thinks it neces- 
sary to hick bis tatlor down stairs. A gentle application of the oil of 
fool nav sometimes he hecessary to calm an Impatient schneider; but 
generally speaking, he will be found willing enough to renew your bill, 
as long as you can make it clearly worth his while to show such for- 
bearance, 

That inthe present state of society, the power of discharging debt 
is materially ampared, not wholly destroyed, the statistics of White- 
cross-street sufficiently declare, No fortune less than a milltonaire’s 
can suflice even for those menus platsirs, so absolutely necessary to mo- 
dern existence, which custom has ever assigned to the department of 
ready money transactions, Not to speak of werechtier particulars, the 
necessary expenditure on clean gloves is enough to render the payment 
of tailors’ bills ampossible. How, too, ean the man who has paid ready 
money for his necessary hunters and his hacks, find wherewith to dis- 
charge a paltry bill with the livery-stable keeper? Why, the very club 
subseriptions of London would cat up all the as in prasenti of a caps 
tain or a major; while the mere opera-stalls at two guineas a night 
would reduce any thing under an elder brother to absolute impe- 
cuntosity, 

With the possibility, the obligation of repayment has very materially 
diminished under the march of minds in which there is a fine instance 
of providential adaptation, 

To prove the fact, we need only mention that the trade of this 
country is mainly supported by speculation; for it must be evident 
that there is nothing more likely to cripple the speculative spirit in man, 
than the apprehension of being called upon to discharge the debts inct- 
dental on an error of calculation. 

lu strict accordance with this verity, we find a progressive tendency 
in the legislature to remove, one by one, those penal consequences 
which heretofore surrounded the rights of the creditor. There are, we are 
aware, those who would attribute such humane changes to an improve- 
ment im the national sensibilities, rather than to any direct purpose of 
upholdimy the credit: system in the affairs of the country. But if the 
legislature had merely considered the question as between debtor and 
creditor, there was law enough in existence to solve the difficulty. ‘ Ou 
iln'ya rien,le vot perd ses droits,” and nem» tenetur ad impossibile,” 
are admitted maxims, which at all times have applied very closely to 
the case of the msolvent. The difficulty was todeal with those who can 
pay, but who prefer imprisonment to prompt payment, so as not abso- 
lutely to discouraye speculative enterp Ise s and the trath ts acknowledged 
both by judges and defendants, in their various discussions with and 
under the statute, The whole philosophy, then, of the modern code of 
insolvency very manifestly goes to diminish the risks attendant on the 
exercise of uncapitalled industry, 

lu the matter of speculation, the greater the number of hazards, the 
better the game; it would not then do to paralyze the enterprise by 
despair, and by the perspective of incarceration for life. To put this fact 
in the strongest pomt of view, we need only look to the exceptions, 
which im the present instance most strikingly prove the rule, There 
are, tis pretty generally known, cases tn which the law still enforces 
payment, and in which consequently it ts immoral not to pay. Now it 
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will be found that this state of things, which is a seeming imperfection, 
is itself also a result of the general necessity for an abundant credit. If 
an exemption from the obligations of common honesty were absolute 
and universal, credit itself would be at an end, just the same as if it 
were too much shackled. If the law were too strict, no one would 
borrow; if it were totally silent, no one would trust. The line to be 
drawn, then, is thatof the juste milieu ; and the problem to be solved, 
is to determine the minimum of restraint which is requisite to the 
maintenance of credit, so as to give a maximum development to the 
spirit of speculation. So, on the other hand, the practical rule for the 
payment of debts is based on a similar respect for public credit. On 
the Stock Exchange, for instance, we find gamblers paying their losses 
with the utmost punctuality, when they might easily have levanted, 
and let their broker in for the difference. Now this punctuality has 
the prospective advantage of seducing the broker into additional con- 
fidence; and he goes on doing business for his honest principal, who 
probably has robbed half the world to make good his engagements. 

Accordingly, when this advantage can no longer be obtained, and the 
party is regularly cleared out, he walks off with the ready cash, instead 
of paying it, because credit is of no further value to him. Governed 
by the same principle, there are certain candidates possessed with a 

horror of bribery, who, as we have recently learned, carry their elec- 

tions by means ‘of head- -money, and pay the amount with the utmost 
punctuality when the time for petitioning is passed. This they con- 
tinue to do, though under no legal obligation, as long as they desire to 
be returned another time ;—but when they cease to require this species 
of credit, the case is changed; and the electors are served as they 
merit. 

Thus it is that we arrive at a knowledge of the true meaning and 
intent of that part of the code of honour, which so strictly enjoins the 
payment of gaming debts, to the exclusion of tradesmen and their 
starving families. The code of honour having been formed for the 
exclusive use of gentlemen, can only be governed by the neces- 
sities of ge ntlemen. But it is notorious that no class of persons 
in these realms are more habitually pre ‘ssed for ready money, than the 
fine gentleman. If the payments of gambling debts, therefore, were 
del: ayed, gentlemen would be so far distressed, that they would give up 
gambling ‘altogether ;—just as we are told they will give up the cultiva- 
tion of the earth, when the corn laws are repealed. On the other hand, 
the distresses of tradesmen are the affair of tradesmen ; and as expe- 
rience has proved that no amount of delay will prevent their giving 
the desired credit, to any one possessed of the vaguest reputation for 
wealth, it is the affair of no one else. 

This, too, explains another particular in the law of honour, namely, 
why the obligation to pay gambling debts is not placed under the 
sanctions of the law, but is enforced by the authority of the pistol. 
Had the necessities of the case been less pressing, it might have been 
trusted, like other cases of debt, to the administrations of that ‘** halting 
legate,’ the sherit?; but a gentleman's want of money will not brook 
the law’s delay ; and the fe ather spring is called in, the better to ensure 
punctuality and prompt payment. 
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It has been well observed by profound political writers, that usage 
precedes law, and that nations must be free de facto, before they can 
become so de jure. This is fully evinced in the ‘article of debt, in 
which the finger of necessity may be seen at every step, pointing for- 
ward to new institutions forced on our adoption for the better accom- 
modation of law to fact. 

Thus at the moment when we write, the statute-book is still (as we 
have said) incumbered with a few laws to provide for the payment of 
debt; although, to give every one his due, creditors seldom go to the 
expense-of invoking their assistance, except when there is some chance 
of assets to pay the costs. The laws, however, are there; but what 
says the universal custom of trade? We shall only refer to the eager- 
ness which all tradesmen show to get the merest strangers into their 
books, and the zeal with which they press their goods upon those whose 
modesty would otherwise prevent them from accepting credit,—in order 
to satisfy the most sceptical, that the expectation of early repayment 
must be the very last idea to enter into a retailer’s head. 

It is a well-known fact, that not even a residence in the Queen’s 
Bench is any bar to the obtainment of credit to any amount, if he who 
wants the accommodation knows how to set about it. 

In wholesale and commercial transactions, the point is still more 
clearly evidenced. The first object of the great dealer is, to get off 
his goods ;—to a safe customer, if possible, but quocunque modo to get 
off his goods. In trade, if a bill be not necessarily a kite, a kite is a 
bill; and every bill is good, till it is dishonoured. But a bill is not 
dishonoured till it is due; and, in the mean time, voyue la galere. 
This is so universally understood, that whenever a man’s turn comes 
round for getting into the gazette, the greatest compassion and forbear- 
ance are shown to him, no matter how desperate may have been the 
game which has brought him into the predicament. 


A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind ; 


and it is more than probable that the very failure of the bankrupt in 
question may become the fruitful parent of many others, among even 
his own creditors, or assignees. 

This necessary ‘condition of trade subsisted and grew up, for long 

ears before it was openly acknowledged in moral systems; but now it 
is thoroughly understood, th: a bankruptey, like an_ illegitimate child 
at the breast, is ‘* a misfortin,” but no moral fault, 

The consequence to the law of the land is not difficult to foresee. It 
has already relaxed the penal sanctions for repayment in a notable de- 
gree; and will probably relax them still more, until their operation 
will ultimately be confined to the pettifogging dealings of retail trade, 
in which nobody, who is any body, is materially istemmatadl, 

The spirit of the times, as re spects repayment, is manifested in many 
other particulars, not very immediately connected with the subject itself, 
but which may serve still further to illustrate it. 

Thus the consummation of the system would be an universal giving 
of credit, with an universal disposition to avoid paving. Now what is 
that, but the community of all things in Mr. Owen's parallelograms, so 
eagerly desired by the labouring classes both in England and in France ? 
In “polities, hard names do break bones, and a good nickname is half the 
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battle in an election contest. Accordingly, ‘* they of the opposite party” 
have been very severe upon the great unwashed ; and have not scrupled 
to denounce the * socialists” as arrant knaves, and their community of 
goods as no better than a plain cheat: —a moral lecturer himself perhaps 
deriving all the while the whole he possesses from the credulity of a set of 
tradesmen whom he cannot pay: yet what is that bat living In common 
with his creditors, to whom be brings in return all he has, although 
that all, like the unhappy Codrus’s, ts totum nihil,—no more thanhe 
can put in his eye without injury to hie vision, Inthe apprehension ofa 
discriminating philosop her, this mesus of the socialists of our own 
country, and of the communists of France, however formidable it may 
appear to the upholders of social order, ts nothing more than the gen- 
tleman’s inclination to live upon his neivhbours. The same spirit 
Operates in both instances, though in each after its own kind; and 
therefore, in each attended by circumstances, which, without affect- 
ing fundamentals, give a diversity of appearances to the surface of 
things. Let us hear no more of the mutual revilings of pots and 
kettles. 

Again, there are two ways of living upon credit, which, though they 
do not exactly bear the same name, come precisely to the same thing 
in the end. On one of these w: avs we have already expatiated ; but 
there is a less direct method of living without labour, which consists, 
not in withholding payment for * voods had and delivered,” but in 
obtaining the money tor payment throu: eh channels beyond the pale of 
the aforesaid { Decalogue. lp a national point of vie Ww, it does not much 
signify, if the consumers are to live at the expense of the producers, 
whether the former take up the goods without the means of payment, 
or commence operations by raising the supplies at the public expense, 
with which their ereditors are to be paid. ach of these plans, indeed, 
has its separate advantages, as respects the various categories and po- 
sitions of consumers: but to the peemocer, it is precisely the same. 

It cannot, then, be denied that within our own memory, the dispo- 
Sition to irregular practice in the attainment of wealth has vastly in- 
creased, ts increasing, and will probably one day quite supersede many 
sot-disant honest means of subsistence at present endured, How, in- 
deed, could it have been otherwise 4 The very end and object of 
civilization is the multiplication of objects of desire, the obvious con- 
sequence of which must be a corresponding increase in the Intensity 
of dese. Ttis not therefore to be expected that men should remain 
contented with the same slow and uncertain means of acquirement as 
served their purpose, when wants were fewer and necessities less press- 


ing. This, we take it, is the true theory of the rise of rents as a conse- 
— of increas: d pop yulation. For why should k were desire high 
rents, they could live as weil upon a sm allincome? Besides, popu- 


lation orf could not produce any such sleet, It is population, plus 
new wants, new desires, and new means of gratification, that’ sets the 
wheels of society to work, and enables the people to pay the highest 
price tor their bread before they get it. 

From this alone we m iV colle ct how utterly | me ompatible 1 isan exalted 
state of civilization with those rules of conduct, which were esteemed 
as honesty by the callow wisdom of our ancestry. 

Not but that in this respect our ancestors enjoy, as we have 
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said, a somewhat better reputation than they deserve. Among the 
most approved of many indirect ways of acquiring wealth, the 
method by parliamentary corruption is about the most efficient ; 
and yet that is ro modern innovation: and if it be true that cor- 
ruption now reigns to a greater extent than formerly, it is because 
Sormerly boroughs were bought wholesale through a small number of 
agents and instruments ; whereas, since the Reform Bill, the return is 
pureh: ised man by man: fists are greased individually, and the candi- 
date is steeped to the lips in—what shall we call it? Not briber 
for that, out of parliament, would be libel; but—in knowledge oft é 
world. So also it is recorded that Sir Robert W: alpole was accustomed 
to place bank-notes for five hundred or a thousand pounds under the 
plates of invited members of parliament,—a practice which the other 
Sir Robert dares not attempt in ourdays. Our ancestors were not, 
therefore, altogether such spoonies as we imagine: * if we do the trick” 
to a greater effect, they did it toa very creditable extent, though in a 
coarser way ; and therein lies the principal difference between the 
two. 

The chief improvement in modern tactics is the introduction of certain 
means of money-making into private life, at which our predecessors would 
have stared. Legging on the turf, marking cards, playing decoysduck 
to a Hell, turning out your peasantry to starve on the highway, em- 
ploving sharp practitioners at law, are all means of getting on in life, 
which were once far less frequent among gentlemen than now; and if 
a man was unlucky enough to be found out, were then of far more se- 
rious conse quences to the reputi ation of the offender. We, in our ge- 
neration, are wise enough to accept of all the consequences of our high 
civilization. Venimus ad summum fortuna, and we take the cood 
and evil thereof together, making no scruple to associate with the 1 man 
of the crookedest policy, provided he has the esprit to keep a good 
cook, and to ice his chainpagne i in a truly gentle manly manner. 

To return to our more tminediate subject, there is no great use in 

taking indirect methods of acquiring money, when life may be as well 

maintained without a circulating medium. As Falstaff says of re- 
funding, ‘It’s double trouble ;” and by far the readier method is to 
co in debt at once, and leave the tradesman to whistle for the amount, 
if he thinks the debt worth the expenditure of so much good breath. 
As for the disgrace of the matter, that is too common a business to be 
worthy of regard, —outlawry is an Honourable and Rt. Honourable ac- 
cident, and rank as wellas numerus defendit. 

But after all, is it not the vilest and most hypocritical cant to rail at 
an individual spendthrift, when every mother’s son or daughter in the 
nation owes for his or her share of the national debt, more than he ever 
dreams of paying? No, let us call a spade a spade, and let it be 
avowed in the market-place, that debt is an honourable state, and in- 
solvency no derogation. Why should a bank director feel himself 
called on to resign his seat at the board, because he is obliged himself 
to stop paymenti? Ruin does not usually come upon him in a night; 
and if a man has discharged his office fitly, during what may be called 
the incubation of his bankruptcy) y, we see no reason why he may not 
continue to do so after it has broken its shell. Why (if the truth were 
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known), half the business of London, more or less, is done under 
the shadow of some such coming event; and, till the die is cast who 
is to know who is winner or who loser ? 

The truth of this our theory becomes very much more evident when 
the inquirer turns himself to the conte mplation of other nations. Our 
friends and brethren across the Atlantic are notoriously amore go- 
ahead people than we are; and the payment of debts is among them 
a much more disreputable practice than with us. Not only indi- 
viduals, but whole States think no shame mn avowing their indisposi- 
tion to fork out, and in placing patriotism in stopping payment. They, 
too, are, if possible, more religious than ourselves, and protess an un- 
bounded veneration for the Decalogue and other treatises on abstract 
morality ; yet are they most of them not merely contented with lynech- 
mg the abolitionist, without stint or mere y, but, as we have seen, lo ok on 
a general whitewashing as among the most praiseworthy means of 
making future wealth. 

The French also show that they are not governed in the matter of 
debt by the dispensations of the Decalogue ; for they have one law for 
the French debtor, and another for the stranger. In short, turn the 
matter which way you will, you must come to the same conclusion, that 
common honesty, ‘like an overwhelming aristocracy, 1S incompatible 
with a dense populatio n and public welfare ; and that to act on the 
square with one’s creditors, is not me rely ya matter of sheer imbe ‘cility, 
but a direct infringement of that libe rly, which is at once the root of 
national prosperity, and the cause of mue h private enjoyment. 

Great geniuses have been found in the olden time, who, being in 
advance of their age, have discovered this truth, and acted upon it with 
exemplary perseverance ; but these were splendid exceptions ; and, like 
— philosophers in advance of society, they have often suffered in the 

‘ause they advocated. It is reserved for the times we live in, to adopt 
th e prince iple as an acknowledged truth; and we recommend the pub- 
lishers of useful knowledge forthwith to bring out one of Cobbett’s 
‘“nice little books,” for the wider dissemination of so profitable 


truth. 





* One serious word at parting. There is wanting in the English language an ex- 
pression to distinguish simple from criminal insolvency, and hence existing errors in 
practice. A man cannot properly be said toowe money, who borrows, without intent 
or reasonable prospect of paying. Debt is a misfortune,—fraud a crime. Why then 
gonfound them under one name ! The incarcerating a simple insolvent even for an hour 
is a great evil; the commitment of a fraudulent insolvent to a debtors’ pose for two 
years, is nothing. The racket-court, and the society of other idlers and debauchés, 
are not enough to punish judicially convicted villany. Hard labour, and the discipline 
of the Penitentiary, would be far better suited to the case. A rose by any other 
name may smell as sweet: but, call arose a nettle, or anettle a rose, and mankind 
will think of them accordingly. 























SHORT RIDES IN AN AUTHOR'S OMNIBUS. 





WOMEN OF FORTY AND FIFTY. 


Tue man who is ashamed of his poverty would be proud of his riches, 
but though many a hobble-de-hoy* blushes at looking so young, he 
makes no boast of his years when he comes to be a craybeard, To 
women, whose youth and beauty sometimes form their only distinction, 
it is doubly difficult to crow old with a good grace, especi ially as they 
approach that semi-centenarian boerne, beyond which, unless they 
possess the Medean secret of Ninon de " Enclos, they cannot hope to 
extend the preservation of their good looks. None of them can expect 
to rival a living—I might say an undying—contemporary, who will be 
known as Midde-age Hallam, even when he shall have accomplished 
his three-score years and ten. 

Women aspire not to any such medi-wval celebrity, for to them the 
middle ages are the dark ages. It was said of a lady, who had just 
completed her fourth decade, and who played very loudly on the 
piano, while she never alluded to her age except in a whisper, that 
she was forte upon her piano, but piano upon her forty. But the trial 
of trials comes ten years later. ‘To that female, therefore, be awarded 
the palm of fortitudinis fortitudo fortissima, who has shown that she 
knows how to bear her fifty-tude with fortitude. 


RETORTS COURTEOUS. 


Tue convivial Charles the Bold, being seated at a dinner-table oppo- 
site the learned Scotus, asked him jeeringly what was the difference be- 
tween Scot and sot. 

‘¢They are only divided by the table,” was the reply. 

After the duel between Lord Castlereagh and M. de Melci, Lord 
N conversing with the most eminent of our tragic performers, inad- 
vertently expressed his opinion that the noble duellist. had degraded 
himself by meeting the husband of an actress, ending with the in- 
quiry, 

‘« Is the fellow a gentleman ?” 

“7 really can’t tell you, my lord,” replied our Roscius; ‘ but I 
know that he’s a nobleman !” 


” 





OLD HOUSES AND OLD FURNITURE. 


For the modern antiques coined at the upholsterer’s Birmingham, 

for pseudo-graybeards fresh from the manufactory ; for juvenile pa- 
triarchs and newly-finished mahogany Methuselahs ; for young vene- 
rables in old-looking new wood ; for the affectation that would pass off 
the various novelties of the age of Louis Philippe as antiquities of that 
of Louis Quatorze, and trick out a small mushroom-house at the west 
end of London in all the ornate and elaborate finery of Versailles, I 
entertain acontempt as profound as is my respect for a genuine antique 





* Should any of my female readers object to this phrase, as much as they general! 
do to the article itself, they are at liberty to translate it back into the original Spenish 
of—hombre de hoy, or a man of to-day. 
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mansion where the furniture is mostly coeval, and consequently in 
character with the building, and the times in which it was erected. 
Enriched with the previous rust of past ages, and endowed with thought- 
stimulating associations, such a structure is lifted out of its brick- and- 
mortar, and becomes a history or epitome of the olden times. Our 
habitations are in general so slight and perishable, our furniture 
fashions so changeable, we ourselves are so fleeting—every thing 
around us is so mutable or evanescent, that our thoughts find a 
pleasure in reposing upon any object which has bidden even a 
comparative defiance to time, The oaken panels darkened by the 
breath of centuries, that have echoed the voices, whether in mirth or 
mourning, of bygone generations; the patriare al house clock that 
hath struck the hour of so many births and deaths; the antique cano- 
pied beds in w hich heirs have been born, who ewe perhaps breathed 
their last in them as grandsires, all give wings to the imagination that 
it may fly from the dull and transient realities 

of the past. 

And the long old-fashioned mirrors, fixtures themselves by beimg in- 
serted in the walls, how many a fleeting group have they reflected, 
how many gay assemblages who have left no more enduring traces of 
their existence upon the glass of time, than upon the polished surface 
which onee gave them back every wave of their plumes, every smile of 
their features ! 


of the pres ‘ent, to dreams 


How true is Queveda’s assertion, that every man sees a death’s head 


in his looking-glass. Individuals, families, generations, all 
Come like shadows, so depart. 

Strange that this brittle material which a pebble may destroy, should 
outlast whole suecessions of the lords of the creation. At once the 
type of stability and evanesceney, &@ mirror Is a cemetery of shadows, 
a catacomb of departed phantoms. Oh! af were ever haunted by 
the of} sts ot tho se who have Hitted o'er its prowl what Interesting 
visions would be conjured up! Alas! the inanimate may be said to 
live while allthat has lite quickly becomes inanimaie ; inert matter en- 
dures, the mtellectual being passes away; objects which we behold 
with indifference are imperishable ; those to which our hopes and atlee- 


trons are linked, tht from us, and like the faces and figures formerly 
reflected by an antique mirror— 


Leave not a wreck behind! 
COURAGE. 

PERSONAL courage ina pomestt man seareely commands our admira- 
tion, not only from its being so common, but because it seems to be only 
a natural sense of bodily superiority which it costs little to exhibit, because 
it may generally be dis splaved with safety: but where it is unsupported 
by physical stren; oth—where it is the trium) h of a gallant spirit over a 
feeble frame, the very danger that accompanies its exertion enhances 
its merit, and increases the respect with which we contemplate it. Had 
Grace Darling's intrepidity im saving the lives of the shipwrecked 


sailors been exhibited by an old mariner, it would have excited com- 
paratively but little attention. 
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DESPAIR, 


Despair itself is not utterly without itsadvantages. By shaking off 
the importunate pfomptings s and incessant disappointments of hope, it 
induces the same morbid ease in the mind that mortification does in 
the flesh. Despair is a triumph over fear, and care, and pain, as well 
as over hope ; ; thus raising us above humanity, even-while we are sinking 
under its trials ; and no one can accomplish such a victory without a 
feeling of stern, and perhaps not ungratifying pride. There must be 
something heroic in a man’s sensations when 


Wearied, forsaken, and pursued, at last 

All safety in despair of safety placed, 
Courage he thence assumes, re solved to bear 
All their assaults since ‘tis in vain to fear. 


NIGIIT-SONG-——-WRITTEN AT SEA, 


"Tis night—my bark is on the ocean, 
No sound [ hear, no sight I see. 
Not e’en the darkened waves whose motion 
Stil bears me, Fanny! far from thee ;— 
But from the misty skies are gleaming 
‘Two smiling stars that look, m y love, 
As if thine eyes, though veiled, were beaming 
Benignly on me from above. 


Good night and bless thee, Fanny dearest ! 
Nor let the sound disturb thy ‘slee ‘Ds 
If when the midnight wind thou hearest, 
Thy thoughts are on the distant deep. 
Thy lover there is safe and fearless, 
For heaven still guards and guides his track, 
Nor can his dreaming heart be cheerless, 
For still to thee “tis wafted back. 


’Tis sweet on the benighted billow 
To trust in Him whom all adore ; 
Tis sweet to think that from her pillow 
Her prayers for me shall Fanny pour. 


The wind, self-lnilabied is dozing, 
The winking stars withdraw their eht, 


Fanny! methinks thine eves are closing, 
Bless thee, my love! Good night, good night! 


APOLLO SMINTIHIIEUS. 


By a chain of reasoning not less logical and conclusive than that 


which enabled Horne Tooke to establish the etvmolozical deduction of 


the word gerkin from King Jeremiah, Sir Edw ard Bulwer proves in hts 
beautiful prose poem of * Zanoni,” that the common surname of Smith, 
which I had hitherto supposed to have been professionally derived from 
Tubal Cain—* for the tirst Smith was the first murderer's son,’ —or 
from the family of the Fabricit, so celebrated in Roman history, owes 
its Origin in point of fact, to the term Smintheus—a tile bestowed 
July.—voL. Lxv. NO. CCLIX. 2 E 
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upon the Phrygian Apollo. Sir Edward, following the scholiast upon 
Homer, assigns “the hame to one of the god" s high priests ; but Strabo 
assures us that it was bestowed upon the deity himself, in consequence 
of his having destroyed an immense number of opuOay, or rats, with 
which the country was infested. 

What a blessing would it have been to our country had the Phrygian 
God bequeathed ‘his. rat-de ‘stroying talent to some officer of our mo- 
dern House of Commons! His successor would have had no sinecure. 
A propos to this last word, we were led to expect that in a reformed 
parliament al/ sinecures would be abolished; and yet, after a long and 
frivclous debate upon some trifle, we cften hear honourable members 
declaring that they are determined to take the sense of the house! 





THE LITTLE BROWNS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


TakinG into account the peculiar circumstances of the country, 
and the particalar juncture, coincident with the depreciation of our 
gold money, there is something strange and puzzling about the issue of 
a new coinage of Half-Farthings. 

In a cheap country one can understand the utility and convenience 
of such small monies :—for example, in France or Belgium with their 
centimes—or in Germany with its pfennings, ten of which are equiva- 
lent to one of our pence. For in any of these lands it is still possible 
to procure some article or other in exchange for a coin of the lowest 
denomination; but in England, dear England, what is there that one 
can purchase for such a mite as one of the new fractions? Nothing. 
The traditionary farthing rushlight has risen to four times the price, 
and the old ha’penny roll has rolled into a penny one. And half a 
farthing ? The only commodity I know of to be obtained for such 
a trifle is—kicks! 


I'd kick him for half a farthing. 


It is barely possible, however, that at the street stalls, or in haw- 
kers’ baskets, there may be something in the lozenge or lollipop line to 
be bought for one of these new doits. But the issue of a new coinage, 
of a novel value, expressly for the convenience of little children with 
limited incomes, is a thing not to be supposed. 

It is not like ly, either, that the penny has thus been split into eighths, 
because the oranges have been eight for sixpence; neither is it probable 
that our copper currency has been chopped so small only to make it 
more like mint-sauce. 

Is it possible that, alarmed by the depreciation of our Sovereigns, our 
rulers have thought of producing a coin not valuable enough for plug- 
id and too litthe and light for sweating—even in the present warm 


Al ? 
weallhicr ! 
Is it plausible that to meet the haggling which hard times will proe 
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duce, these copper minims have been invented so that two Merchants 
or Brokers who have boggled about a farthing, may split the difference 
and effect a bargain? Such a supposition were too derogatory to our 
modern Greshams. 

A certain Journal, indeed, has hinted that the measure will benefit 
the poor, by their receiving fractions, which hitherto have never been 
given to the petty purchaser; but surely this argument is untenable, 
for will not the same coinage enable the seller to impose a fraction 
hitherto impracticable on his article—for example, a penny and one- 

eighth on his bun or roll ? 

The new denomination can hardly be intended—against an universal 
Income Tax-—to enable a man with fourpence- -farthing a year to pay 
three per cent on his annuity. The Victoria D. G. on the new coin, 
would never lend her royal countenance to any such speculation, 

Is it possible, in consideration of the dearness of bread, that the Lil- 
liputian currency has been invented for the purchase of such tiny little 
loaves as Gulliver used to devour by the dozen? Alas! the people 
who make money are not so considerate for those who don’t! 

With none of these views is it likely that the Demi Farthings have 
been minted—nor yet to encourage low play, by furnishing almost no- 
minal stakes for short whist and games of chance. 

To what purpose, then, have the dwarf coppers been introduced ? 
There still remains one use for them, and really it appears on plausible 
grounds to have been the very use intended by the authors of the mea- 
sure—namely, to be given away. 

The universal distress of the working classes—the rapid increase of 
pauperism, and the broad hint which has been thrown out, that the 
wants of the starving population must be provided for by voluntary 
contribution, tend strongly to favour this hypothesis. The man and 
woman with a spare penny—the lady and gentleman with a spare shil- 
ling, will be enabled, by this very small change, to enlarge the sphere of 
their benevolence; and the noble philanthropist, whose generosity 
amounts to a guinea, may have a thousand beggars beset his gate, 
and ‘* none go unrelieved away!” Yes—thanks to our mint- masters, 
we shall be indulged with cheap charity, if nothing else! 

But besides the mendicants, the minute coin will be serviceable to 
give to children,—to crossing-sweepers, watermen, Jacks-in-the-water, 
and other humble officials, who look to ladies and gentlemen for fees. 
Whether the Half- Farthings will do to tip to servants, guards, chamber- 
maids, stage-coachmen, waiters, or box-keepers, is more problematical : 
but in these hard times, when every retrenchment is desirable, the 
experiment at least ought to be made—nay, should even a young lady 
call with her subscription- -book to beg for something for the little Blacks, 
it might not be amiss to introduce her to the litthe Browns. 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 
CABOOL.* 


AtruouGn events long subsequent to the date of those related in 
this work of the late Sir Alexander Burnes on Cabool, have superseded 
and rendered ob-olete much that it contains; yet on the other hand, 
the late fatal circumstances connected with its lamented author and his 
compatriots, on the very spot chiefly described, give to it an adventi- 
tious interest of the most intense character, and will cause it to be 
so generally read, that our task of noticing it may be confined toa 
brief abstract of its chief contents, It is in fact, so far as regards the 
body of the work, pretty strictly what it professes to be—a ‘ ‘Personal 
Narrative of a Journey to and Residence in” a city which will ever 
henceforth be the most painfully memorable in our Eastern annals, 
The journey was made in pursuance of a government mission, the chief 
object of which was that of * ope ning the river Indus to commerce, and 
establishing on its banks, and in the countrie s bevond it, such relations 
as should contribute to the desired end.” Unlue ‘kily for the local in- 
terest of the work, a very small portion of it is de voted to the Gesenp- 
tioa of Cabool itself,—all the early chapters being employed in details 
of the journey thither—a leguimate feature of the design no doubt, 
but one that we could well have dispensed with tn favour of a 
more ample and minute account of the city itself, and its singular 
environs. 

The immediate and strong interest of the volume commences on the 
writer’s quitting Peshawur fér the Kyber Pass,—through which the 
author and his suite penetrated without an escort, contrary to the ur- 
gent advice of the French governor of Peshawur, General Avitable. 
The Seessanlan of this passage is one of the most interesting in the 
book,—espectally at the present moment. Here is one graphic speci- 
men of it: 

We had scarcely pitched our camp in the confined ground below Ali 
Musjyed, and in the ‘dry bed of the river, when the rolling thunder gave no- 
tice of rain ; and itsoon came down in such torrents as must have washed us 
back to Jumrood, had it not been for the activity of our own people and the 
assistance afforded us by the Khyberees. ‘Tent, boxes, and every thing were 
dragzed by main force up the steep sides of the detile on which we were con- 
strained to remain, drenched to the skin, and totally without shelter, and by no 
means in that placid state of mind which would enable us to have enjoyed the 
sublim ity of the scene—for sublime it certainly was—the water rolling | na 
torrent down the bed of the pass, driving bushes and eve ry thing befure it ; 3 
wiiilst waterfallsin ali directions and of all lives came rushing down around us, 
some of them inan unbroken fall of more than three hundred feet—all of 
these bursting out ene after auother from unseen crevices in the rocks by which 
we were surrounded. 

* * * * * x 

Next morning we were joined by Agha Jhan, the governor of Jellalabad, 

e Momund chief, Sadut Khan, and a shi ihghassee or otticer of the court, who 
came with about S00U men, and the bill rang with shouts and noise of men 


* Cabool. Being a Personal Narrative of a Jour: ey to und Residence in that C ity 


iu the years 1850, 1057, aad 1858, By Sur Aleaander Burnes, C.V., &c. 1 vol. 
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and arms; during all which din and tumult we remained looking on as patiently 
as we could, but heartily wishing ourselves fairly out of the deiile. This we 
effected on the following morning, by a march of twenty miles to Duka, and 
at length cleared the far famed pass of Kybee without an accident. The last 
half of the pass is the most formidable ; but even there it is pervious to heavy 
artillery. 

The remainder of the volume is devoted to C abool and the districts 
in its Vicinity; but we are bound to s: ay that by far the most curious 
and interesting of the details we meet with are those furnished by the 
lamented Dr. Lord, in letters to his chief, relative to a mission he un- 
dertook (accompanied by Lieute rant Wo od) to the country of Mir 
Moorad Beg, where the two Englishmen remained for more than four 
months. Dr. Lord’s brief notice of the customs of the Uzbecks, written 
when at Koondooz, is full of nove ‘Ity and interest. 

Another very valuable portion of this volume is the information col- 
lected by the author at Cabool, relative to the singular and rather niys- 
tericus race, the Kaflirs, who occupy the m ountainous regions ui orth of 
Affzhanistan, 

After all, however, the most permanently valuable portions of this 
volume are ‘the various appe *ndices, and especially those which relate to 
the main object of Burnis’s missi 0, and to what must ultimately be 
the sole object of British enterprise in countries beyond the lndus— 
namely, the navigation of that noble river for commercial purposes, 
The specific information here detailed may, if carefully and judiciously 
extended and worked out, lead to results too vast and important even 
to be glanced at in the present state of our relations with Afghanistan ; 
but the nature and extent of which may in some degree be judged of 
from the extremely valuable researches of Mr. Godfrey Vigne, higher 
up on the Indus, and especially in the valley of Kas! preg as detailed 


in his 1 important work noticed by us at len: eth last month. 


THE DIARY OF MADAME D’ARBLAY. 


Tie fourth volume of this invaluable Diary, now on the eve of pub- 
lication, commences with the vear 1788, and closes with the be- 
ginning of the year 1789 —a sufficing testimony of the stngular in- 
dustry of the writer, and the mtense interest she took in the novel and 
extraordinary scenes by which she was now surrounded—particularly 
that one which occupies so lirge a portion of the Dr ary, and oc cupies 
it in amanner, and to a result more singular and curious, and of more 
moral as well as historical interest, than any thing else that has 
hitherto seen the light, or can ever be expected to see it, on the same 
topic: we allude to the first attack of insanity experienced by George 
III. at the latter end of the above year. The personal and private details 
connected with, and arising out of this event, by the turn of which, itis 
no exaggeration to say, the entire concition of Europe was subsequently 
modifie ‘d_— Miss Burney, without in any instance infringing on the almost 

sacred trust reposed in her, contrives to give with such singularly 
graphic general effect, blended with such touching pathos in the details, 
that the whole reads like some terrible story of aucient times, rendered 
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tenfold impressive and affecting by the certainty we feel of its literal 
truth. 

The reader may gain some idea of the harrowing narrative by a pas- 
sage or two, taken almost at random, from this part of the Diary. 


I had then a long conference with this most patient sufferer [the queen] ; 
and equal forbearance and quietness during a pericd of suspensive unhappi- 
ness, never have I seen, never could | have imagined. 

At noon now I never saw her, which I greatly regretted ; but she kept 
on her dressing-gown all day, and the Princes were continually about the 
passages, so that no one unsummoned dared approach the Queen's apart- 
ments. 

It was only therefore at night and morning I could see het ; but my heart 
was with he T the livelong day. And how long, good Heaven! !—how long that 
day became! Endless | used to think it, for nothing could I do—to wait and 
to watch—st tarting at every sound, yet sevived by every noise. 

While I was yet with my poor royal sufferer this” morning, the Prince of 
Wales came bh astily intothe room. He apologized for his intrusion, and then 
gave a very energetic history of the preceding night. It had been indeed most 
affectingly dreadful! The King had risen in the middle of the night, and 

would take no denial to walking into the next room. There he saw the large 
congress I have mentioned : amazed and in consternation, he demanded what 
they did there? Much followed that I have heard since, particularly the 
warmest eloge on his dear son Frederick, his favourite, his friend. 

“ Yes,” he cried, ** Frederick is my friend !”—and this son was then present 
amongst the rest, but not seen! 

Sir George Baker was there, and was privately exhorted by the gentlemen 
to lead the King back to his room; but he had not courage; he attempted 
only to speak, and the King penned him ina corner, told him he was a mere 
old woman, that he wondered he had ever followed his advice, for he knew 
nothing of his complaint, which was only nervous! 

The Prince of Wales, by signs and whispers, would nave urged others to 
have drawn him away, but no one dared approach him, and he remained there 
a considerable time. 

* Nordo I know when he would have been got back,” continued the Prince, 
‘if at last Mr. Fairly had not undertaken him. Iam extremely obliged to 
Mr. Fairly indeed. He came fairly up to him, and took him by the arm, and 
begeed him to go to bed, and then drew him along, and said he must go. 
— ‘nm he said he would not, and cried,‘ Who are you?’ ‘lam Mr. Fairly, 
ir,” he answered, ‘and your Majesty has been very good to me often, and 
now | am going to be very good to you, for you must come to bed, sir; it is 
necessary to vour life.’ And then he was so surprised that he let himectf be 
drawn along just likeace bild ; ; and so the Vv got him to bed. I believe else he 
would have stayed all night! 


Another event, which attracted scarcely less of public attention at 
the time, and which has equally become a subject of permanent his- 
tory—the memorable trial of Warren Hastings—forms a remarkable 
feature in this volume of the Diaryv—remarkable, becaus: it affords us 
an insight into many of those private and personal workings of that 
event which could have reached us by no other existing means, and 
from no other quarter. Whatever took place publicly in connexion 
with that singular trial is to be found in our public records, even to its 
minutest details. Buatthe Diary of Miss Burney introduces us bodily, 
as it were, into the heart of the e ‘ourt—presents us personally to the chief 
leaders and managers of the Impeachment, during the brief intervals 
between the active performance of their respective offices, and makes us 
acquainted, from their own lips, with their most private views and feel- 
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ings, no less in regard to one another, than to the office they are per- 
forming, and thé individual who has given occasion to it. The conver- 
sations which take place between Miss Burney and Mr. Wynd' amin the 
grand chamberlain’s box in Westminster Hali, on some of the most 
memorable days of this memorable trial, are without exception the 
most characteristic things of their kind that are to be found in print— 
characteristic no less of the matter to which they refer, than of the two 
individuals engaged in them; nor are we aware of any thing else on 
record, even in this Diary, which exhibits each of those individu: ilsina 
light at once so remarkable and so favourable. The astonishing felicity 
as well as fertility with which Miss Burney, when once warmed into en- 
thusiasm by her personal kindness for Warren Hastings, supports his 
cause against the most bitter of his personal enemies, who is at the 
same time the most brilliant talker and consummate debater of his 
day, gives usa higher idea of her talents than any thing else we have 
met with, either in her published works, or in this private “journal of her 
daily life and conversation, To do justic e to any one of these remark- 
able conversations—of which there are several—-it must be read entire. 

But the following brief portions of the first of them, occurring on the 

opening day of the trial, are so full of personal traits, and so entirely 
novel in their character as connected with such a scene, that we can- 
not forbear detaching them from the place to which they belong. 

“But, Mr. Wyndham,” cried I, ‘all my amazement now is at your conde- 
scension in speaking to me upon this business at all, when [ have confessed to 
you my total ignorance of the subject, and my original prepossession in favour 
of the object. Why do you not ask me when I was at the play ¥ and how I 
liked the last opera ¢” 

He lauglied : and we talked on a little while in that strain, till again, sud- 
denly fixing his eyes on poor Mr. Hastings, his gaiety once more vanislied, and 
he gravely and severely examined his countenance. 

“Tis surely, ” cried he, “an unpleasant one. He does not know, I suppose, 


tis reckoned like his own!” 

“‘ How should he,” cried I, “look otherwise than unpleasant here ?” 

“True,” cried he; “yet still I think his features, his look, his whole ex- 
pression, unfavourable to him. I never saw him but once before ; that was at 
the bar of the House of Commons; and there, as Burke admirably said, he 
looked, when first he glanced an eye against him, like a hungry tiger, ready to 
howl for his prey !” 

“ Well,” cried I, “I am sure he does not look fierce now! Contemptuous, 
a little, I think he does look !” 

I was sorry I used this word; yet its truth forced it to escape me. He did 
not like it; he repeated it ; he could not but be sure the contempt could only be 
levelled at his prosecutors. I feared discussion, and flew off as fast as I could 
to softer ground. 

“ It was not,” cried I, “ with that countenance he gave me my prepossession 
—very differently, indeed, he looked then !” 

“ And can he ever look pleasant? can that face ever obtain an expression 
that is pleasing ?” 

“ Yes, indeed and in truth, and very pleasant ! It was in the country I first 
saw him, and without any restraint on his part ; I saw him, therefore, perfectly 

natural and easy. And no one, let me say, could so have seen him without 
being pleased with him; his quietness and serenity, joined to his intelligence 
and information—” 

‘““ His information ?—In what way ?” 

“In such a way as suited his hearer: not upon committee business !—of all 
that I knew nothing. The only conversation in which I could mix was upon 
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India, considered simply as a country in which he had travelled ; and his com- 
munications upon the people, the customs, habits, cities, and whatever | could 
name, Were so lustructive as well as entertaining, that i think I never recollect 
gaining more intelligence, or more pleasantly conveyed, from any conv ersation 
in which Lever lave been engaged.” 

To this he listened with an attention that but for the secret zeal which 
warmed me must have silenced and shamed me. I am satisfied this committee 
have concluded Mr. Hastirgs a mere man of blood, with slaughter and avarice 
for lis sole ideas! ‘The surprise with which he heard this just testimony to his 
social abilities, was only silent from good-breeding, but bis eyes expressed what 
as tongue withheld; something that satistied me he concluded I had unde- 

enedly been duped by him, 

yy answered tlils silence by saying, 

‘‘Lhere was no object for hypoe ris V; for it was qu ite in retirement I met 
with him: it was not lately; it is near two years since I have seen him: he 
had therefore no point to gain with me, nor was there any public character, 
nor any person whatever, that could induce him to act a pi wrt ; yet was he all 
I have said—intorming, communicative, instructive, and at the same time gentle 
and highly pleasing.” 

Ile seemed now overpowered into something like believing me, and, in a 
voice of concession, said, 

‘Certainly, froma man who has been in so great a station—from any man 
that has been an object of expectation—there is nothing so winning as gentle- 
ness of manners.’ 

I cannot say how even this little speech encouraged me: I went on with 
fresh vigour. 

* Indeed,” T cried, ** 1 was myself so entirely surprised by that mildness, that 
| remember carrying my admiration of it even to his dress, which was a very 
plain green coat ; and I asked the friend at whose house we met, when I saw 
his uniform simplicity, whether the Governor-general of Bengal had not had 
that coat made up before he went to the East, and upon putting it on again 
when he returned, had not lost all memory of the splendour of the time and 
the scenes that had passed in the intermediate space.” 

* Well,” said he, very civilly, * L begin the less to wonder, now, that you have 
adiiered to lis side; but—” 

‘To see him, then,” cried I, stopping his duf,—** to see himbrought to that 
Bar! and dAneeing at it!—indeed, Mr. Wyndham, I must own to you, | 
could hardly keep my seat—hardly forbear rising and running out of the 
Hall.” 

“Why there,” cried he, “ : acree with you! °Tis certainly a humiliation not 
to be wished or defended ; it is, indeed, a mere ceremony, a mere formality ; ; 
but itis a mortifying one, and so obsolete, so unlike the practices of the times, 
so repugnant froma gentleman to a gentleman, that L myself looked another 
way: ithurt me, and L wished it dispensed with.” 

1, Mr. Wyndham,” cried 1, surprised and pleased, “and can you be so 
liberal 3” 

“Yes,” cried he, laughing ; “but tis only to take youin !” 

Afterwards he asked what his coat was, whether blue or purple; and 
said, 

“Ts it not customary fora prisoner to come in black 7” 

“ Whether or not,” quoth 1, I am heartily glad he has not done it; why 
should he seem so dismal, so shut out from hope ‘a 
_ “Why, Ll believe he is in the right! Ll think he has judged that not 
1." 

“Oh, don’t be so candid,” * cried I, sc | beg you not.’ 

“Yes, ves, must; and you know the reason !” ctied he, gaily ; but pre- 
sently exclaimed, ** One unpieasant thing be longing to being a manager is that 
I must now go and show myself in the committee.” 

Aud then he very civilly bowed, and went down to his box, leaving me much 
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persuade sd that Thad never yet been engaged ina conversation so curious, from 
Its circumstances, in my life. tbe warm well-wisher myself of the prisoner, though 
formerly the warmest admirer of his accuser, engaged, even at bis trial, and 
in his presence, in so open a discussion with ove of his principal prosecutors ; 
and the Queen herself in full view, unavoidably beholding me in close and 
eager conference with an avowed member of opposition ! 

i x * * + * * 

Towards the close of the day, Mr. Wyndham very unexpectedly came again 
from the committee-box, and seated himself by my side, 1 was glad to see by 
this second visit that my frankness had no: offe nded him. He b began, too, in 
so open and social a manner, that 1 was satistied he forgave it. 

“I have been,” evied he, “very busy since | left you—writing—reading— 
making documents.” 

I saw he was much agitated; the gaiety which seems natural to him was 
flown, and liad left. in’ its place the most evident and unquiet emotion. I 
looked a litile surprised, and rallying himself, in a few moments he inqnired 
if [ wished for any refreshment, ‘and proposed fetching me some. But, well 
as I liked him, for a conspirator, | could not break bread with him ! 

I thought now all was over of communication between us, but I was mis- 
taken. He spoke for a minute or two upon the crowd—early hour of coming, 
—hasty breakfasting, and such general nothings ; and then, as if involuntarily, 
he returned to the sole subje ct on his mind. 

“* Our plan,” cried he, “is all changing: we have all been busy—we are 
coming into a new method. I have been making preparations—I did not in- 
tend speaking for a cousiderable time—not till after the circuit—but now, | 
may be called upon, I know not how soon.” 

Then he stop ped—ruminating—and | let him ‘ruminate without interrup- 
tion for some minutes, when he broke forth into these reflections :— 

“ Tow strange, how infatuated a frailty has man with respect to the future! 
Be our views, our designs, our anticipations what they may, we are never 
prepared for it!—it always takes us by surprise—always comes before we look 
for it!” 

Ile stopped; but I waited his explanation without speaking, and, after 
pausing thoughtfully some time, he went on :— 

“This day—for which we have all been waiting so anxiously, so earnestly— 
the day for which we have fought, for which we have struggled—a day, indeed, of 

national glory, iu bringing to this great tribunal a delinquent from so high an 
office—this day, so much ‘wished, las seemed to me, to the last moment, so 
distaut, that nov—now that it is actually arrived, it takes me as if I had 
never thought of it before—it comes upon me all unexpected and finds me 
unready !” 

Still [ said nothing, for I did not fully comprehend him, till he added, 

“ T will not be so affected as to say to you that I have made no preparation 
—that [have not thought a little upon what I have to do; yet now that the 
moment is actually come——” 

Again he broke off: but a gencrous sentiment was bursting from him, and 
would not be withheld. 

“It has brought me,” he resumed, “a feeling of which I am not yet quite 
the master! What I have said hithe ‘rto, when | have spoken in the house, 
has been urged and stimulated by the idea of pleading for the injured and the 
absent, and that gave me spirit. Nor do I tell you (with a half-conscious 
smile) tnat the ardour of the prosecution went for nothing—a prosecution in 
favour of oppressed millions! But now, when L am to speak here—the 
thought of that man, close to my side—culprit as he is—that man on whom 
all the odium is to fall—gives me, | own, a sensation that almost disqualifies 
me beforehand !” 

“Ah, Mr. Wyndham!” thought I, ‘with feelings so generous even where 
enmity is so strong, how came you ever engaged in so cruel, so unjust a 
cause 7” 
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I could almost suppose he saw me think this, though I uttered never a word, 
but it may be that a new set of reflections were pouring in upon him irre- 
sistibly, tor he presently went on :— 

«Twas amazing to myseif how I got into this business! I thought it at 
first inextricable, but once begun—the glow ofa public cause—a Cause to sup- 
port—to revive, to redress helpless multitudes !” 

“Oh, Mr. Wyndham !” cried 1,“ you chill me ™ 

“ But surely,” cried he, “you cannot be an earnest advocate in such a 
cause /” . . 

“Tam so unwilling,” cried I,“‘to think so ill of it.” 

“But is it possible Mr. Burke's representations should have so little effect 
upon J you: 7 

“1 am the friend of Mr. Burke,” cried I, eagerly, “all the time. Mr. 
Burke has no greater admiier ; and that is precisely what disturbs me most in 
this business!” 

“Well,” cried he, in a tone extremely good-humoured and soft, “ I am 
then really sorry for you!—to be pulled two ways is of all things the most 
painful.” 

* Indeed itis: and in this very question, | wish so well one way, and have 
long thought so highly the other, that Ll scarce know, at times, what even to 
wish.” 

** That doubt is, of all states, the worst : it will soon however, be over; you 
must be all one way the moment you have heard Burke.” 

“Tam not quite so sure of that!” cried I, boldly. 

“ No?” cried he, looking amazed at me. 

“No. indeed!) But it it seems stran: ve {oO you that 1 should own this, you 
must unpute itall to the want of that m: lignity which I cannot see in you!” 

‘he odd civility of this speech, which was a literal truth, agi iin brou oht back 
his gaiety, and he made some general comments upon the company ‘and the 
place. 

“What an assembly!” he cried ; “how brilliant, how stnking! When I 
look cose and think of speaking here—rank, nobility, talents, beauty.— 
Well, however, “tis worth, and nobly worth, all our pains, and all our 
powers. 

“Now again, Mr. Wyndham,” cried I, “ Lam going to beg that you will 
forget that you are a committe e=nany while I say something more to you.” 

“Sure ly —_— beg you wi ll spe: ak ? 

ms Well, supposing you out of the question, I cannot, as I sit here, look 
down upon those two boxes. and not think it a little untair—at least ve ry hard 
—for Mr. Hastin gs to see on one side only feed hirelin: gs, and men little eX pe- 
rienced and scarce at all kr nowWn, anh Lon the other almost all the talents of the 
nation. Can that be tair ?” 

“Oh ves,” cried he, “ have no apprehensions from that! A lawyer, with his 
quitks and iis quibble s, and lis eress qu restions and examin tious, will overset 
and master the ablest orator, unpractised in their ways.” 

I hoped there was some truth in this, and therefore accepted the consolation. 

“ That this day was ever brouelt about,” continued he, **must ever remain 
a noble memorial of courage and perseverance in the Commons. Every pos- 
sible obstacle has been thrown in our w: ly —every art of government has been 
at work to impede us—nothing lias be en left untried to obstruct us—every 
chec k and c log ot power and influe he e.” , 

* Not by him,” eried 1, looking at poor Mr. Hastings ; ‘‘he has raised no 
impediments—he has been \“ holly cure less,” 

“Come,” cried he with energy, “and hear Burke!—Come but and hear 
him !—'tis an eloquence irresistible !—a torrent that sweeps all before it with 
the force of a whiclwind. It wil! cure vou, indeed, of your prepossession, but 
it will give you truth and right in its place. W hat discoveries has he not 

made !--what gulfs has he not dived into! Come and bear him, andyour 
io eh will end!” 
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I could hardly stand this, and, to turn it off, asked him if Mr. Hastings 
was to make his own defence? 

* No,” he answered, “he will only speak by counsel. But do not regret 
that, for lis own sake, as he is not used to public speaking, and has some 
impediment in his speech besides. He writes wenderfully—there ,he shines 
—and with a facility quite astonishing. Have you ever happened to see any 
of his writings ?” 

‘“No: only one short account, which he calls Memoirs relative to some 
India transactions, and that struck me to be extremely unequal—in some 
places strong and finely expressed, in others obscure and scarce intelligible.” 

“That is just the case—that ambiguity runs through him in every thing. 
Burke has found an admirable word for it in the Persian tongue, for which we 
have no translation, but it'means an intricacy involved so deep as to be nearly 
unfatliomable—an artificial entanglement.” 

Among the many new celebrities of the day whom we meet with for 
the first time in this portion of the Diary, the ‘following figure the most 
conspicuousiy: De la Lande and De Saussure, the ce ‘lebrated French 
aud Swiss philosophers; the Princess Dasc hkaw ; Sir Philip Francis 
Sir Joseph Banks; Dr. Maskelyne; Bishop Halifax; Dean Tucker ; 
Dr. Hunter; Dr. Warren, &c. &ec., and many who have become per- 
sonal favourites with us in the preceding volumes, still maintain their 
place. The royal personages, too, with whom almost every day’s re- 
cord brings us in closer contact, rise daily in the esteem and respect 
with which these paces impress’ us towards them; and when, in the 
latter part of the volume, the most direful of afflictions reaches them, 
isolated as they are by their greatness, they grow into our kindred, by 
the force of that pity which brings down the loftiest to the same level 
to which it lifts the lowest. 





PASSION AND PRINCIPLE* 


Wituour meaning any disparagement to Captain Chamier—but the 
reverse—and laying aside all that gallantry which has ever shone so 
conspicuous in professional critics (!), we must observe that the writer 
of this excellent novel is, if we do not greatly mistake her quality 
(about her sex there can be no mistake), at the very least as well en- 
titled to edit as to be edited: for if she wants literary experience (of 
which however we see no evidence). she has all those other qualities for 
the office of a writer of prose fiction which no experience can give, and 
which are almost always found in a great degree to supersede its neces- 
sity. She has a quick and shrewd perception of character, a — 
sense of humour, a keen eye for the peculiarities with which conventiona 
Circumsiances invest almost every indiviy lual we meet with in modern 
society, a wide knowledge of the actual life and manners of the day, 
and (what is best of all) adue sense of the value and dignity of the 
oftice she desires to fill, and a determination not to make it gr ade 
to mere popularity, or the empty amusement of an idle hour. In fact, 
“Passion and Principle” is a novel which it is impossible for any class 
of readers to peruse fairly without being the wiser and the better for it; 
and this without in the smallest desree infringing on its powers of en- 
tertainment: even the idlest and most careless of its readers will not 
be able to cocnpe its influence; for though it may not reach their 
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* Passion and Principle : a Novel, Edited by Captain” Chamier, R. N. 3 vols. 
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“passions” or their “ principles” (if, indeed, very tdle people ever have 
such things), it will . Vitably touch those sprigs of acthon, as revards 
others, on whieh depend the move nents of the r da ly lifes and when- 
ever it does touch th om, itwil act for good, not evt —as half the novels 
they read inevitably lo. 

We must not in fairness touch upon the p! it of this work further 
than to sav that it turns upon the character of its two heroines, who 
are under the control respectively of ** Passton™ and of Principle.” Our 
read: rs will at once pr rCoeive what a wide aha te rttle fie] | this ope ns in 
connexion with the scciety and manners of the day and country in 
which we live 5 and when we add that almost every grade of that so- 
ciety is touched upon, and all with a competent Knowledge, and in an 
observant and moreover a kind and. tolerant spirit, as speciiic a fere- 
taste will be offered of the work we recommend to their notice, as it 
would be fair either to them or the writer to afford, 

We will only add that this novel is one of high promise inthe class 
to which it belongs, and that one of its best features is, ** it bears a 


glass Which shows Us mahy more.” 


THE HON. MRS. DAMER’sS TRAVELS. 


Tirse graceful and attractive volumes, which were noticed at length 
na former number of our M isazine,* have reached a new edition, tn 
which some additions appear to lave been made,—especially in the 
curious and valuable appendices; two of which—one touching the late 
accusations avast the Jews of Damascus, _ the other on the occu. 
pation of the Holy City by the Krivhts of St. John of Jerusalem— 
will be read with peculiar interest and curt sity. They add considerably 
to the value of a work which was unusu: lly fuli of Bet ition before, 
and inform: ition conveyed in that style of mingled grace and simplicity 
which a woman's pen ouly « ‘an attain, 

It may be well, on this new issue of Mrs. Damer's work, to remind 
or apprize the reader that it detatrls—diary fashion—the circumstances, 
facts, and observations of a journey comprising several of the most In- 
teresting countries in the world, ar nd countries r arely visited by European 
females, and still more rare ‘ly by those whose accomplishments enable 
them to turn the information the ‘y obtain to so happy and useful an ac- 
count. The Hon. Mrs. Damer not ot uly goes over the ground so early 
and — intly described by hercelebrated relative, Lady Mary Wortley 
Moutagu, and enables us to mark the e hanges that have taken place in 
it since a visit of her distinguished erandmother a hundred years ago 
—but visits and describes the principal cities of Greece, some of the 
Islands of the Archipelago, the whole of the remarkable localities and 
Objects of the Holy Land, and crossing the desert to Suez, sojourns 
successively at Catro and Alexandria; makesa person al acquaintance 
with Mahomet Ali: visits the Pyramids ; and returns by Malta to 
England, atter an absence ol ltthe more than four mouths, spent in any 
thing butthat fur nieeie' fashionsiu which so large a portion of our tra- 
velliag countrymen and women fling ax ay them time, 

The journey is described day by day as its events occur, and the 
Diary forms the most pleasant “and readable one of its kind that the 


last seven years have pre duced, 


* For June, “1841. 
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THE MANCQUVRING MOTHER.* 


Tnose who are acquainted with ‘ The History of a Flirt,” need 
only be told, of this new production from the same clever pen, that it is 
constructed on the same principle as that which led to such rapid and 
signal success in ihe writer's first. production, and that the principle is 
worked out with at least equal skill, and to a more entertaining, “on 
cause a more varied, result. The same truth of painting ; the same 
full and wise reliance on nature as it exists in itself, or as it is modi- 
fied by society and circumstances; the same happy skill in putting the 
commonph ices of life and character in an uncommonplace point of 
view, and thussubjec ting them tothat observation and examination which, 
as commonplaces, they would escape ; these qualities which operated so 

conspcuously in * The History of a Flirt,” are here applied to a much 
wider range of characters and cire umstances, and brought to bear on a 
much more numerous set of incidents; and the result is a novel as true 
to English life and nature as they actually exist in our own day as that 
with which the writer commenced her literary career, but still more 
amusing ; and considering that the main topic anatomized and satirized 
in the present work (as indicated in the title) is one fraught with even 
more pernic ious results, both directly and incidentally, than even the 
former topic so admirably treated in ** The History of a Flirt,” the 
excrllent moral tendency of the tale is still more conspicuous, and more 
certain of reaching its ends.‘ The Mancuvring Mother,” Lady We- 
therall, where she attains the immediate ends of her manceuvring, 
attains them at the cost of her victim’s happiness, respectability, and 
even lile (for the theme is pursued to results that reach the pitch of 
domeste tragedy—without, however, for a single moment quitting the 
confines of actual rede and where she fails in her ends, her course is 
still marked by the shame, grief, and disappointinent of those whom it 

cannot fail to influence for evil either way. Meantime, where she suc- 
ceeds, as where she fails, ridicule and contempt attend her at every 
step, and (bitterest punishment of all) chiefly there where an opposite 
course, or even the absence of an ijl course, ensure that affectionate 
reverence on whieh alone a mother can rest as the ultimate ** end and 
aim” of her sacred ofhee, 

Let not the youthful reader, or the idle reader of any age, imagine 
that all or any of this is worked nie in the form ofa homily. Though 
a general impression to the above effect is the necessary consequence of 
a perusal of this novel, ic is an after consequence only; the perusal 
tse ro Is never other ie a except, indeed, at those points 
where, as we have b:fore hinted, it rises into a species of domestic 
sien and affects the reader by vee or pity, or indignation. The 
scenes, for lustance, in) whieh the taunts and sneers of the wayward 
and obstinate Ciara call forth, even in her mother’s presence, the per- 
sonal outrazes of the brutal husband whom that mother has half- 
frightened, half-cajoled into marrying ber-—whilst they are so literally 
true to actual life , as to read almost like police-reports from our daily 
papers, are nevertheless so dramatically managed, that they have all 
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the effect of a well-acted scene on the stage. The only question is 
whether they are net foo true—whether they do not, like certain ‘* do- 
mestic’ tragedies which are now happily grown almost obsolete, appeal 
to the imagination so diteral/y as to defeat the znfellectual operations 
of that faculty, and leave nothing to operate but the physical ones— 
whether the pain we feel in reading them ts not too unmixed to admit 
of any subsequent result beyond a painful recollection of it. 

Leaving these questions to those critics or readers who have time 
or inclination to discuss them, we must remark that this novel con- 
tains several entirely original characters, yet characters so true to na- 
ture, that we at once receive them into the category of our acquaintance, 
as if wehad known them from infancy. Such ts blutf, honest, hearty 
Tom Pynsent; such his offhand, masculine, and coarse, but good- 
hearted mother, Penelope, and her widowed sister and double, Sally 
Hancock—both capital sketches ; such the good, wise, and honourable, 
but weak and uxorious Sir John Wetherall, husband of the ** Manau- 
vring” lady, and though infinitely her superior even in intellectual qua- 
lities, as little able to counteract her fatal schemes as an infant,—for 
want of that personal energy which ts the life and soul of all character, 
and the leading feature inthat of the heroine of this novel. 

This novel may be expected immediately to achieve, as it unques- 
tionable deserves, at least as large a share of popularity as that attained 
by its predecessor, ** The History of a Flirt.’ 





THE SPAS AND WATERING-PLACES OF ENGLAND. 


Tiat vast section of our countrymen and countrywomen who are at this 
season of the year preparing to Hock from all corners of the kingdom to 
those spas and waterin e-places respectively which happen to be most con- 
cenial to their conveniences and wants, will be eratified at learning that 
the only publication which affords at once a popular and a professional 
view of thechief places of this description throughout England, Dr. Gran- 
ee s English Spas and Watering-places,” has just made its appearance 
in acheaper form than its elaborate character and beautiful illustrations 
‘ional it to assume On its first publication, twelve months ago. This 
most useful and efhcient work of ts kind extant.—for we cannot ex- 
cept even the same writer’s excellent work on the German Spas—com- 
a rises every really important watering-place, inland or on the sea-coast, 

1 England otlers to the wants “and wishes of either invalids or 
idlers : it describes each of them separately, in a graphic and popular, 
as well as a professional and economic, point of view; it offers exqui- 
site steel or wood cuts of the leading features of each: it conducts the 
reader through the intermediate country dividing the most popular and 
Thy wortant one from another—thus attaining the interest and attraction 
of a tour, at the same time that it acts the part of a compant on and 
a guide to each; it does all this in so careful, elaborate, and complete a 
fashion as to preclude the necessity, or even the desire, to know more 
about each piace thin ts here communicated -—and the entire wo rk, 
extending to nearly twelve hundred closely-printed pages, is now 
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published at the price of twelve sliilings for each of the two voiumes, 
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one of which comprises the Northern, the other the Midland and 
Southern Spas. For a book of sterling and acknowledged authority, on 
a subject of universal interest, so apparently inadequate a price may 
pethaps, by the extraordinary sale it must command, ultimately pay for 
the great cost which must have attended eve ry department of its pro- 
duction. But how it is to do so in a case where the leiter- -press dete 
reaches the amount of at least six ordinary-sized volumes (of popular 
novels, for example) we are at a loss to imagine. 


THE IDLER IN FRANCE, 


Or all guides and travelling companions in a foreign country, com- 
mend us to an intelligent and cultivated woman ;—of all such women, 
for such a purpose, commend us to ene whose position enables her to 
be an * Idler,” while her industry, and the interest she takes in what 
she sees, impel her to be a Diarist; and of all diarists of this deserip- 
tion, commend us to Lady Blessington! Her delightful, and at the 

same time most useful, book on F rance (called ‘* the Idler,” we imagine, 
on the ducus « non lucendo principle, that the writer has the industry 
to see every thing, and to record every thing she sees!) has reached, we 
are happy to learn, anew edition, which is published at a price that 
brings it within the reach of the humblest, while its style and informa- 
tion make it acceptable to the highest. Moreover, it has taken a much 
more convenient form than the somewhat tvo portly one it presented 
On its first appearance. It is now published in two convenient volumes 
small octavo, the whole of the original matter being retained, but com- 
pressed into a travelling shape. The result will doubtless be that 
‘the Idler in France” will henceforth occupy a place in every well- 
appointed travelling-carriage visiting that country ; and we are mistaken 
if it do not also find equal favour even with those numerous “ gentle- 
men with the carpet. baz,” who hurry thither only to hurry back again, 
and who might just as well stay at home unless they take the precau- 
tion of furnishing themselves with such an intelligent and comprehensive 
geuide and trave Hing companion: asthese pleasant volumes willaflord them. 
To the visiters of Paris, especially, will this work be found valuable ; for 
considerably more than one-half of its entire contents are devoted to 
that city, and no one ever saw it under more advantageous circum- 
stances for observing its varied attractions, or with a more graceful and 
attractive method of noting them down for the use and entertainment 
of others, 

It may further be noted in regard to these volumes, that we have per- 
haps no others of their kind from which so true an Impression can be 
obtained of the higher classes of French society, as It exists in that 
capital during the fashionable period ot the year. Indeed we do not 
know any other recent work of an English traveller from which any 
such impression can be gained,—on account of the extremely exclusive 
nature of that society, as regards English visiters and residents. But 
the high family connexions of Lady Blessington gave her at once the 
entrée into the most exclusive saloons even of the noblesse of the ancien 
regime ; aud the result is, that we meet with more numerous Conversa- 
tional and anecdotical notices of them in these volumes than can any 
Where else be found in works of a similar natuie to the present. 
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THE WHISPERING GALLERY. 


Sincr our laet whispers on the sulyect, the practices of the Literary 
Pirates ain Amernea have recemwed a curious illustration by the conflagra- 
tion of the extensive establishment of the Messrs. Harper: an event 
attributed to some person having gone with alight into the warehouse 
for the purpose of slealing an ‘early copy” of Mr. James's * Morley 
Lortvete Te of which a large HN pPreSs On Was jrrat ready for maue to the 
pruitolie The coveted: copy bem of conree intended to serve im the 
repooting of acival edition. Tt owill heneeforward be unnecessary to 
say more of the morality of a system which has been so stukingly alu 


tioated 


The following letter, tothe Eilitor, not bemg marked © Private” or 

“ Contident al,” he feels pustihed in making public, 
** Der, 
Allow me to any afew words on the Locking In System on the 
Cjreat Western Baclway Phiordly know, though, whether DP ought to 


etiriace tb ow eontroveray wha ly 1m bth MONE li mood hands 8 those of the 


facetious Minor Canon of St. Paaal’ That Reverend Lock oSroith will 
pick the norance any one ean Indeed, bis pretare of the horrid 
articles, oll besmenared with the blood of future Vietuns, has alr ady 


broucht forward * A Director, witha 
Why dost thou ahake thy gory Loe he atime 7 


But the quotation, though apt, i no answer to the alleged probabi- 
hitvool frehtfal and wholesale aeerdents frou the practiee | wud the 


COMBE THOTE BECO RBIE of Duildioe a new hock'’s THe pital to receive the 
poor titled ! ly ‘ Hilisious ana lyrnens, i) terminate, possibly, it 
Lock jow, “The argument of a Shareholder, that all our canals are 


locked, and yet nobody vets roasted by water-cammeec, will not bear 
Xateation nor pices 1 wall my of thea lowie, if we candidly consider 
the following dlusteation— namely, the danyverous nature of a loaded 
prepay, WHETE ae an kh, terror, Ae,, ined the jr lect pale ly nad daangnale SHOES 
of the same weapon Withouta doek. 
‘Pam, Sir, 
* Yours, We, 
* Joun Locne,. 
"PS. The assertion that the pPassenoers like be biiye locked im must 


beone of Lochman'’s Fables.’ 


P oisfor Polities and we are not. 














